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PREFACE. 


“  What  ought  to  have  been  the  course  pursued  by  the  British  Rulers  ?  Certainly  it  was 
their  duty,  first,  to  have  ordained  that  the  language,  and  character  of  the  country,  should 
be  that  of  the  courts  of  Justice "—Shore's  Notes  on  Indian  Affairs. 

It  would  perhaps  have  been  more  adviseable  that  this  work 
should  have  gone  before  the  public  without  the  accompaniment  of  a 
Preface ;  but  this  will  be  the  more  readily  excused,  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  through  its  medium  may  be  brought  to  public  notice, 
and  perhaps  to  that  of  those  persons  in  whose  hands  lie  the  reme¬ 
dial  powers,  the  existence  of  a  system  as  liable  to  the  perversion  of 
justice,  as  it  is  discreditable  to  the  present  era  of  British  rule  in 
India ;  and  that  is,  the  circumstance,  that  though  the  provinces  on 
our  South  Eastern  Frontier,  conquered  from  the  Burmese,  have  been 
for  twenty  years  under  our  sway ;  their  Courts  of  Law  are  conduct¬ 
ed  in  a  language  foreign  to  that  of  the  Inhabitants.  If  this  system 
was  found  so  objectionable  as  to  call  for  its  abolition  in  the  Courts  of 
Law  of  Hindoostan,  where  the  Oml:  or  Native  officials  were  of  the 
same  religion  as  the  Plaintiff  and  Defendant  ;  it  becomes  a  glaiing 
evil  and  a  crying  injustice  in  the  case  of  our  Bui  man  fellow-sub¬ 
jects,  who,  as  untrammelled  as  ourselves  by  caste,  have  not,  like  us, 
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the  vantage  ground  of  place  or  the  prestige  of  a  ruling  name  to 

shield  them  from  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  Hindoos  and 

\ 

Musalmans  who  compose  the  Omlah  of  the  Courts  at  whose  bar 
they  are  obliged  to  sue  for  justice,  and  by  whom  any  complexion 
may  be  given  to  their  case. 

In  the  numerous  discourses  handed  down  to  his  followers  by  that 
great  Reformer  of  his  age,  Gaudama,  though  dwelling  upon  the 
various  moral  and  social  duties  incumbent  upon  mankind,  as  pa¬ 
rent  and  child,  in  language  too  as  forcible  and  beautiful,  at  times 
also  in  words  almost  identical  with  those  found  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  scriptures  of  the  Christian ;  he  still  urges  more  particu¬ 
larly  the  necessity  of  rulers  dealing  justice,  with  impartiality  and 
the  greatest  care,  to  their  subjects.  Among  the  various  circum¬ 
stances  which  he  declares  are  likely  to  pervert  justice,  he  instances 
the  four  states  of  mind.  “  Listen  well,”  he  says,  “  to  both  parties 
in  a  suit,  and  then  let  your  decision  be  in  conformity  to  truth 
and  justice.  Avoid  the  four  states  of  mind ;  the  state  of  covetous¬ 
ness,  and  the  state  of  malice,  the  state  of  fear,  and  the  state  of 
ignorance;”  on  this  last  he  lays  a  peculiar  stress  and  adds,  “  For 
as  a  beautiful  and  wooded  landscape,  otherwise  gladdening  and 
cheering  to  the  eye,  is  rendered  dreary  and  miserable  by  the  con¬ 
tinued  mist  and  sleet  of  a  November  sky ;  so  is  the  uniform  and 
beautiful  system  of  justice  rendered  vile  by  the  incapacity  of  a 
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fool,  and  the  want  of  ability,  to  grasp  the  case,  of  one  who  is  placed 
in  the  judgment  seat,  when  deficient  in  the  necessary  acquirements.” 

To  make  the  subject  more  striking,  let  us  give  a  general  sketch 
of  what  the  search  after  justice  appears  to  a  Burman  peasant,  when 
a  British  subject.  He  usually  first  makes  his  complaint  to  the 
Magistrate,  when  the  latter  is  engaged  in  hearing  the  morning  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Police, — if  it  be  a  case  that  does  not  admit  of  summary 
adjudication,  he  is  directed  to  proceed  to  the  Thannah  or  Police 
station,  and  make  his  deposition.  When  there,  he  finds  his  story 
taken  from  him  and  recorded  in  an  unknown  tongue  ;  finally  placed 
in  Court  before  the  Magistrate,  he  finds  every  question  given,  ,  and 
every  answer  made  known,  through  the  medium  of  an  unknown 
tongue.  And  when  at  last  he  hears  the  decision  given,  whatever  may 
have  been  his  fate,  he  hastens  back  to  his  village  with  feelings  widely 
different  from  those  with  which  he  left  it :  in  the  one  instance  he 
endeavoured,  as  he  sped  his  way,  to  store  his  mind  with  those 
phrases,  which  he  hoped  might  most  essentially  urge  his  plea ;  to 
him,  then,  the  pursuit  of  justice  was  identified  with  the  choicest  re- 
miniscences  of  his  faith ;  in  the  other,  it  appears  a  confused  and 
dizzy  jargon  utterly  unintelligible,  and  carefully  to  be  avoided.  And 
this,  then,  is  all  that  we,  in  the  full  conceit  of  self-arrogated  superi¬ 
ority,  have  been  enabled  to  give  him  in  return  for  the  sacred  \oon 
of  the  Buddhist  sway. 
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It  was  therefore  to  obviate  in  a  measure  the  mischief  of  such  a 
system  as  at  present  obtains,  and  to  mitigate  the  estrangement 
caused  by  the  thraldom  of  a  foreign  tongue,  by  facilitating  the  ac¬ 
quirement  of  the  Burmese  language,  that  the  author  has  been 
induced  to  draw  up  the  following  work ;  ever  bearing  in  mind  those 
peculiai  ities  and  difficulties,  which,  however  naturalised  by  custom, 
were  found  almost  insurmountable  to  him  as  a  beginner ;  and  it  is 
sent  forth  with  a  knowledge  that  it  is  required  and  with  every  hope 
and  confidence  that  it  will  be  of  use  to  those  who  require  it. 
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The  physiognomy,  character,  and  traditions  of  the  Burmese  people 
all  join  in  pointing  them  out  as  of  Tartar  origin;  but,  at  what  period 
they  were  indebted  to  their  Pali  neighbours  of  Hindostan,  for  an  alphabet, 
we  are  unable  to  decide.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  this  took  place 
on  the  expulsion  of  Boodhism  from  Hindostan  Proper ;  but,  though  they 
may  not  have  earlier  received  their  alphabetical  system,  many  circum¬ 
stances  join  in  inducing  one  to  consider  that  the  worship  of  a  Boodh 
existed  from  the  earliest  ages  in  Trans-Gangetic  India/  and  it  is  to  these 

*  As  the  opinion  here  advanced  may  appear  at  variance  with  that  of  a  most  distin¬ 
guished  Burmese  scholar,  Capt.  Phayre,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Arrakan,  (as  recorded 
in  his  notes  on  the  History  of  Arrakan,  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal ;)  a  few  remarks  in  elucidation  may  not  be  considered  out  of  place. 
Though  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  Boodhism  of  Gaudama,  the  last  Boodh,  was 
not  introduced  into  the  countries  beyond  the  Ganges,  till  at  a  comparatively  modern 
period,  on  the  final  expulsion  of  Boodhism  from  Hindostan,  and  posterior  perhaps  to 
the  Christian  Era  ;  yet  there  is  every  probability  that  the  Boodhism  of  former  Boodhs, 
existed  long  previous  to  that  date.  A  detail  of  the  historical  grounds  on  which  this 
opinion  is  founded,  would  be  inadmissible  in  the  “  Introduction”  to  a  grammatical  work  ; 
we  must  confine  ourselves,  therefore,  to  the  testimony  afforded  by  the  language  itself. 
Boodhism  acknowledges  that  there  were  three  Boodhs  who  lived  and  died  previous  to 
Gaudama ;  that  he,  the  fourth,  revived  the  antient  faith,  reformed  and  purified  it  of  the 
errors  and  perversions,  that  time  and  negligence  had  gathered  round  it,  and  rendered 
it  more  abstruse  in  its  psychology.  A  fifth  and  last  Boodh,  it  is  believed,  will  arise, 
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provinces,  through  the  means  of  their  sacred  literature,  that  we  may  look 
forward  for  much  information,  not  only  upon  the  history  of  Boodhism 
as  a  religion,  which  has  there  remained  in  a  great  measure  free  from  the 
extraneous  matter  with  which  it  is  generally  found  mixed,  as  with  the 
Demonolatry  of  Ceylon,  the  Hero  worship  of  Nepal,  and  the  Fetichism 
of  Hindostan  ;  but  also  for  many  occasional  lights  upon  the  early  history 
of  the  Peninsula  of  India  Proper ;  as  the  rule  of  the  Brahmin  has  not 
penetrated  into  the  provinces  beyond  the  Ganges,  and  their  records  have 
been  therefore  neither  destroyed  nor  altered. 

It  is  not  in  the  sphere  of  this  Introduction  to  give  a  detailed  analysis, 
or  a  historical  sketch,  of  the  language  and  literature  of  Burmah.  But 
it  is  proposed  to  be  confined  to  a  rapid  summary  of  some  of  its  struc¬ 
tural  peculiarities. 

who  will  in  like  manner  revive  and  reform  the  faith  now  fast  hastening  into  decay. 
In  page  89  of  the  following  work  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  names  of  certain  num¬ 
bers  in  the  Burmese  language  had  attributive  significations,  which  could  only  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  their  allusion  to  certain  tenets  of  the  Boodhist  faith,  tenets  inherent  in, 
and  appertaining  tq,  Boodhism  per  se.  Although  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  Pali  language  tvas  introduced  into  Burmah  and  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  with 
the  Boodhism  of  Gaudama,  yet  the  Burmese  language  existed  there  as  a  vernacular 
long  previous,  for  it  is  not  in  the  slightest  or  most  remote  degree  connected  in  struc¬ 
ture,  idiom,  or  system  with  any  of  the  languages  of  Hindostan.  As  these  roots  then 
are  Boodhistical  in  their  allusion,  and  as  they  express  certain  qualities,  and  ideas, 
which  (especially  in  the  case  of  the  name  of  the  number  nine)  would  be  required  for 
use  in  any  language,  the  inference  that  fairly  may  be  drawn  is,  that  the  name  of  the 
roots,  and  the  allusion  to  the  religion  were  coeval.  Let  us  exemplify  this  in  the  case 
of  the  Pali,  an  essentially  Boodhistical,  language  :  the  name  of  the  number  cc  five” 
(pegnyatsa)  in  the  Pali  language  is  composed  of  the  root  pegnya ,  which  implies 
“  Wisdom,  Understanding the  final  tsa,  is  an  expletive  in  very  common  use  in 
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The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Burmese  language  is,  that  its  roots, 
and  whole  system  are  monosyllabic  ;  this  at  once  separates  it  most  marked¬ 
ly  from  all  connection  with  any  of  the  languages  of  the  West,  such  as 
Pali  and  Sanscrit,  which  ar q  polysyllabic  in  structure.  On  the  introduction 
however  of  the  Pali  alphabet  and  literature  from  Hindostan,  a  numerous 
admixture  of  terms  from  that  dialect  took  place  ;  but  they  remain  as 
distinctly  extraneous  at  the  present  time,  as  they  were  at  that  of  their 
first  admission.  They  are  made  use  of  in  Burman  works  for  the  expres- 
sion  of  those  metaphysical  ideas  appertaining  to  the  abstruse  psychology 
of  present  Boodhism,  (that  of  Gaudama)  which  neither  the  Burmese,  nor 
any  dialect  of  modern  nations  is  capable  of  conveying.  Except  in 


the  Pali  language.  It  has  been  shewn  (p.  90)  that,  in  the  eye  of  the  modern 
Boodhist,  the  number  5  typifies  the  five  commandments,  in  fact  the  Law.  It  will  be 
self-evident  to  the  intelligent  mind,  how  naturally  that  the  fulfilment  of  the  Law,  was 
identified  with  « Wisdom,”  and  “  Understanding.”  Examples  might  be  multiplied 
to  show  that  it  was  so,  in  the  minds  of  the  early  races  of  mankind  ;  “  Behold  the  fear 
of  the  Lord  that  is  Wisdom,  and  to  depart  from  evil,  that  is  Understanding.”  Job 
c.  28.  v.  28.  “  Give  me  Understanding,  and  I  shall  keep  thy  Law ;  yea  I  shall  ob¬ 
serve  it  with  my  whole  heart.”  Psalm  cxix.  34.  The  same  connection  between 
« knowledge,  wisdom,  understanding,”  and  the  precepts  of  the  Law,  exist  in  tne 
Burmese  language.  The  pure  Burman  term  for  these  five  commandments  is  cScoCs 
thiedengi,  which  implies  “  news,  information,  &c.”  and  is  composed  of  the  root  c8  thie, 
“to  know,  perceive,  understand,”  and  CoS  teng,  (wither  without  the  points,)  “  to 
contain,  hold,”  &c.  whence  OTODcSs  adengt,  “a  measure  of  capacity,  a  basket.”  We 
shall  in  the  analysis  of  the  root  “  Boodh,”  have  again  occasion  to  notice  the  connec 
tion  between  “wisdom,  and  understanding”  as  the  attribute  of,  and  identified  with,  a 
“  GOD  ”  and  the  number  “  five.”  The  appreciation  of  that  argument  of  mind  which 
thus  gives  to  numbers  a  typical  value,  is  one  that  will  greatly  assist  in  raising  the  veil 

which  now  shrouds  the  mysteries  of  Boodhism. 
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comparatively  a  few  isolated  cases,  these  Pali  words  are  never  made  use 
of  in  common  conversation  ;  thus  O0  tsekra,  and  glj  htand ,  would 
not  be  employed  to  express  severally  “a  wheel,”  and  a  place  but 
their  Burman  equivalents  c8s  bheei,  and  drat.  When  brought 

into  use,  however,  they  generally  undergo  a  slight  modification  in  their 
finals;  thus  oooco  kala ,  and  QcS  tset ,  are  Burmanized  Pali  for  oooccol 
kalaii,  and  ojap  tsekra ,  or  in  some  cases  the  final  syllables  are  omitted  ; 
as  C|o5  rat ,  for  qoo^>  rdtdnd,  “  a  jewel ;”  80S  tsiet,  from  COCO  tset  an,  “  mind, 
heart  CO S  leng,  “  a  husband,”  from  c8£o  lienggan,  “  penis.” 

The  Alphabet  of  this  language  is  a  circular  variety  of  the  antient 
Nagri  or  Pali,  divided  like  it  into  the  several  classes  of  Gutturals,  Pala¬ 
tals,  Labials,  Dentals,  &c.  expressing  in  the  same  manner  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  its  vowels  with  consonants  by  the  use  of  symbols,  and  conform¬ 
ing  in  every  way  to  the  earlier  alphabetical  system  of  Hindostan  :  but, 
though  the  alphabet  of  Burmah  presents  all  the  arrangement  of  that  of  a 
finished  tongue,  such  as  the  Pali — its  dialect  offers  to  our  view  a  lano-ua^e 

O  t3 

in  an  early  stage  of  formation,  in  fact  one,  which  on  that  account,  is 
difficult  of  acquisition  by  a  person  accustomed  only  to  the  grammatical 
and  finished  structure  of  the  languages  of  modern  nations;  and  it 
affords  very  many  interesting  and  instructive  examples  of  the  various 
mental  reasonings  and  processes  required  by  man  to  express  his  ideas. 

All  words,  taking  them  generally,  may  in  the  Burmese,  as  in  other 
languages,  be  divided  into  two  classes,  Apellatives  and  Attributives. 
The  apellatives  are  noun  substantives,  including  proper  names ;  as 
loo,  “  man,  <q^(5  rakhoing,  “  Arracan,”  a  proper  name.  The  attributives 
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are  a  class  which  form  the  great  staple  of  a  language.  It  must  he  borne 
strictly  in  mind,  that,  in  their  radical  forms,  in  this  language  they  express 
an  abstract  idea,  that  is,  one  without  any  of  its  relations  or  modifica¬ 
tions  expressed  ;  but  an  idea  of  some  attribute,  that  is  some  quality,  fact, 
deed,  act,  principle,  or  peculiarity  abstractedly  considered  ;  thus  qcooSz 
koung s,  implies  “good,”  abstractedly  considered;  neither  substantive, 
adjective,  nor  verb.  By  the  use  of  certain  affixes,  and,  in  one  or  two 
cases,  of  prefixes,  we  are  enabled  to  express  the  modifications  of  this 
abstract  quality  “good;”  as  GOCOOOcSs  akoungt,  or  COOo£s(g(Ss  koungt 
khyengz  “goodness ;”  coooSscooo  koungithau,  adjective  “  good  :”  by  the 
addition  of  certain  other  affixes,  again,  we  express  the  various  relations 
of  these  modifications  of  “good  ;”  as  COOD(5s§(5scQ(y 8  koungi  khyeng % 
thahpyengt,  “  by  means  of  goodness,”  and  so  on  with  the  rest. 

Again,  by  taking  such  a  root  as  khyat,  and  bearing  in  mind  that 
it  implies  the  active  principle  of  “  separation,”  (the  corresponding  neuter 
of  which  is  cqplkyaz,  or  as  it  is  often  written  krai,)  the  following  in¬ 
stances  of  its  meaning  will  be  the  more  readily  appreciated,  qos  khyaz, 
when  formed  into  a  substantive  by  the  prefix  90  d,  as  dkhyat,  im¬ 

plies  “an  interval,”  whether  of  time,  or  space,  as  any  thing  intervening 
has  necessarily  the  power  of  causing  separation,  or  separating;  exempli¬ 
fying  therefore  the  substantive  fact  of  the  active  principle  of  separation. 
^]0S  khva%,  compounded  with  00  td ,  “one,”  forms  co^ps  tdkhyaz,  ‘ an¬ 
other,”  because  the  fact,  or  principle  of  being  “another,”  implies  “sepa¬ 
ration,”  not  being  one  and  the  same.  kkyct,  (without  the  points  of  in¬ 
tonation,)  implies  “alternation,  leaving  one  and  taking  one,  causing  inter- 
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vals/’  &c.,  in  all  of  which  the  idea  of  the  active  principle  of  ff  separation,” 
or  want  of  uniformity  and  homogeneousness  may  be  traced  ;  and  by  a  per¬ 
versity  of  meaning  it  implies,  “  the  point  where  several  lines  cross  each 
other  but  preserve  their  individuality,  that  portion  common  to  several  roads 
crossing  each  other,”  also  “  a  person  under  whom  several  others  are  equally 
subordinate;”  hence,  metaphorically,  “a  rule,  or  regulation  conducive 
to  sociability  and  good  fellowship.”  OCps  kyaz,  the  intransitive  form, 
implies  variegated  with  alternate  bars,  chequered,  striped,”  &c.  hence 
"  a  Tiger,”  in  all  of  which  the  inference  of  want  of  uniformity,  &c.  is 
conveyed.  Qos  kraz,  another  form  of  the  intransitive,  with  the  heavy 
intonation,  formed  into  a  substantive  by  the  prefix  93  a,  forms  93(a^0§ 
a  kraz,  “  between,  betwixt,  a  crack,  narrow  road,  gully,  fissure,”  &c.  &c. 
through  all  of  which  the  intelligent  mind  may  in  the  same  way  trace  the 
same  idea,  (rep  kra,  the  simple  form  of  the  intransitive,  implies  “  separation 
in  time,”  whether  past,  or  future.  Its  application  in  the  word  (a^02 
kraz,  “  to  hear,”  is  not  so  evident,  unless  it  imply  that  a  thing  to  be 

heard,”  necessarily  implies  u  separated”  from  its  original  source. 

1  hough  all  the  roots  of  the  Burmese  language  by  no  means  admit  of 
so  ample  an  illustration  as  the  foregoing,  yet  many  of  its  compounds  will 
be  the  more  easily  understood,  by  bearing  in  mind  the  force  of  the 
original  roots.  Having  digressed  thus  far  to  give  an  idea  of  the  power 
of  these  attributives  in  their  pure  radical  form,  we  will  revert  to  a 
further  analysis. 

We  have  now  before  us  two  words  loo,  “  man,”  abstractedly  con¬ 
sidered,  and  C 000(5 s  koangz,  “  good,”  abstractedly  considered.  It  is 
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evident  that  both  these  have  many  relations  independent  of,  and  still 
more  in  connection  with,  each  other  ;  now  the  host  of  these  relations  that 
arise,  and  which  are  powerfully  styled  by  the  Greek  Grammarians  <7UV0£0/X0(, 
and  by  the  Latins  convinctiones,  “  binding  link  or  co-fetterings,”  are  ex¬ 
pressed  in  most  languages  by  prepositions,  adverbs,  &c.  or  by  an  inflec¬ 
tion  of  the  radical,  (Conf.  Blair's  Lectures  on  Elocution.)  but  in  the  Bur¬ 
mese  language  by  certain  affixes  :  a  Grammar  therefore  of  this  language 
is  nothing  but  a  “  Catalogue  Raisonne”  of  these  affixes.  But,  it  is  sin¬ 
gular  that  many  of  these  convinctiones,  which  are  thus  used  with  appella¬ 
tives  and  attributives,  are  themselves  nothing  but  attributives,  (and  it 
is  probable  that  all  originally  were  so,  though,  from  the  lapse  of  time, 
we  are  unable  to  trace  the  w  ord  or  the  metaphysical  reasoning  that  gave 
rise  to  the  idea.)  This  fact  might  be  exemplified  more  or  less  from  all 
languages  ;  but  many  affixes  in  the  Burmese  language  eminently  shew 
it;  thus  “to  man,”  is  loo  aa% ;  the  word  &0S  aa%,  implying  the 

attribute  "force,  power,  possession.”  Again  0^0 8  loo  hpyeng,  implies 
by  means  of,  through  the  instrumentality  of  man,”  08  hpyeng,  implying 
strength,  power,  force.”  The  past  tense  of  a  verb  is  rendered  by  the 
use  of  the  attributive  (^o  byee%,  "done,  finished as  0£p%  thwa%,  to  go,” 
ccosjSs  threat  bt/eet,  “  gone.”*  One  of  the  affixes  of  the  future  tense  is  «g5 
pronounced,  and  often  found  written  ooS  tnay,  and  which  there  is  no 
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*  All  our  ideas  may  be  said  to  'toe  identified  with  the  Past,  the  Present,  or  the 
Future ;  even  the  cases  of  nouns,  as  will  be  shewn  hereafter,  have  in  them  an  inherent 
idea  of  time.  The  Past  has  been  to  us  a  possession,  and  by  its  reminiscences  in  a 
measure  now  is ;  the  Present  we  possess,  but  the  Future  we  are  deficient  in. 
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doubt  is  a  dialectic  variety  of  q  mai,  (pronounced  with  alight  intona¬ 
tion)  “  to  be  without,  be  deficient  in  as  it  is  evident  that  if  an  attribu¬ 
tive  be  future  when  used  in  connection  with  an  appellative,  such  appella¬ 
tive  must  at  that  same  time  be  deficient  in  the  attribute  implied  by  such 
attributive  ;  as  a  boy  that  will  be  good,  or  is  going  to  be  good,  is  evident¬ 
ly  not  a  good  boy. 

To  develope  this  idea  more  fully,  if  we  trace  the  progress  of  written 
language,  we  perceive  in  its  earliest  stage,  when  the  sketch  of  an  object 
represented  it  ideo graphically ,  a  hand  was  drawn  to  convey  the  idea 
of  “  hand.  But  when  it  was  found  necessary  to  convey  the  idea  of  at- 
tiibutes,  which  have  no  external  form  of  their  own,  certain  objects  were 
considered  as  imbued  with  certain  attributes  ;  thus  a  lion  was  sketched 
to  lepiesent  “  valor  ;”  a  lamb,  “  meekness  :”  in  this  second,  or  symbolic 
stage,  a  hand  would  aptly  represent  “  force,”  “  power,”  “  instrumenta- 
lity.  The  third  process  was  the  phonetic  stage,  where  certain  marks 
represented  certain  sounds  :  generally  external  objects  were  made  to  re- 
piesent  the  initial  sounds  of  their  names  ;  thus  we  find  a  lion  representing 
the  letter  L.”  ( Champollion  Gram.  Egypt.)  In  this  third  stage  to  con¬ 
tinue  our  example  a  hand  would  be  drawn  to  represent  an  “  II.”  So  in 
the  case  of  the  Burmese  language,  although  adapted  to  a  comparatively 
modern  alphabet,  its  antique  structure  shews  it  as  of  a  most  early  date; 
though  the  instrumental  case  is  not  symbolically  represented  by  the 
word  “  hand,”  its  symbolic  character  is'  phonetically  preserved  in  the 
word  (cj£  hpyeng ,  as  shewn  in  the  example  above  quoted.  Many  words 
in  tins  language  may  be  said  to  be  a  translation  of  symbols,  as  the  term 
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used  to  convey  the  idea  of  “  truth,0  “  exactness,”  is  liman,"  a  look¬ 
ing1  glass,  a  mirror.”  A  curious  instance  of  mental  reasoning  that  occurs 
in  this  language,  and  the  resolution  of  which  I  leave  to  my  readers,  is, 
that  although  perhaps  there  may  seem  to  be  no  two  ideas  more  distinct 
than  “similarity,”  and  “  dissimilarity,”  the  “  being  similar”  and  the"“  be¬ 
ing  dissimilar yet  they  are  rendered  in  Burmese  by  the  same*  root, 
with  this  only  difference,  that  in  the  one  case  the  root  is  in  its  active,  in 
the  other  in  its  neuter  or  intransitive  form  ;  when  active  oq  htod*  im¬ 
plies  to  be  “dissimilar;”  when  neuter  cq  too,  implies  “  to  be  similar.” 
From  whence  we  may  infer  that  in  their  metaphysics  “dissimilarity” 
is  considered  a  positive,  “  similarity,”  a  negative  quality  ;  or  to  continue 
the  idea,  it  requires  action  to  procure  ourselves  the  attribute  of  “  dissimi¬ 
larity,”  and  inaction  to  remain  possessed  of  “  similarity.” 

It  has  been  truly  remarked  by  all  writers  on  the  subject,  how  unphilo- 

* 

sophically  the  term  “  Noun”  has  been  applied  to  an  adjective,  and  that 
the  adjective  and  the  verb  are  identically  the  same.  With  this  difference, 
however,  that  the  attribute  expressed  by  an  adjective  is  always  present 
in  time,  and  present,  that  is  indicative,  in  mood  or  manner ;  whereas  that 
of  a  verb  varies  from  past,  present,  and  future,  with  their  various  modi- 

ficalions.  This  is  admitted  in  the  Burmese  language,  cooo&cogSc^ 

•  ' 

Icoungi  thee  loo,  and  COOOfSsjcODC^  k-oungt  than  loo,  imply  a  “good  man,” 
a  “  man  possessing  the  attribute  of  present  goodness.”  To  conform  as 


*  The  presence  of  the  mark  of  heavy  intonation  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
derivative  radix  of  this  word.  The  nature  of  these  marks,  and  the  misapplication  of 
the  term  “accents”  to  them  will  be  pointed  out  below. 
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much  as  the  subject  will  allow  to  the  phraseology  of  English  grammar 
these  affixes  OOgS  thee ,  and  CCOO  than ,  when  in  such  positions,  are 
styled  “  relative  increments/*  or  “  connective  affixes/’  but  they  will  like¬ 
wise  be  found  mentioned  (what  they  in  reality  are,  and  nothing  more) 
as  affixes  of  the  present  time :  in  the  same  way  they  are  used  with  attri¬ 
butives  of  action;  as  CODOOgScv^  la  thee  loo,  or  COOQCOOCV^  la  than  loo, 
“the  coming  man/*  or  if  the  same  words  are  transposed  cvjcoOOOgS  loo 
la  thee,  “the  man  is  coming/*  We  see  this  idea  in  the  same  way  carried 
out  in  the  use  of  the  affix  cS  ee,  which  is  at  the  same  time  an  affix  of  the 
possessive  case,  and  of  the  present  tense ;  thus  gna  thee  ootstsa, 

or  cflQOOOggO  gnathaiibotstsa,  imply  2$°  ootstsa,  “goods/’  affected  with 
the  present  attribute  of  <51  gna,  “the  first  person  singular:  cloDgSggD 
gna  thee  ootstsa,  implies  then  the  “  goods  which  are  mine  clcSggO  8na ee 
ootstsa,  implies  again,  the  “  goods  of  me,”  both  synonymous;  for  it  is 
evident  that  possession  implies  an  idea  of  some  thing  present,  in  hand. 

We  will  now  enter  into  detail  on  the  various  parts  of  speech,  and  point 
out  how  they,  or  their  relations,  are  expressed  in  the  Burmese  language. 

Articles . — Like  the  Latins,  the  Burmese  have  none.  When  “  a”  is 
used  to  imply  one,  the  numeral  is  employed;  and  when  te  the**  is  used 
with  emphasis,  the  demonstrative  pronoun  is  made  to  supply  its  place. 
But  when  the  appellative  cx^  loo  is  found  by  itself,  the  context  only  can 

shew  whether  it  implies  “  a  man,”  or  “  the  man.” 

Number. — The  next  point  connected  with  appellatives  is  number.  The 
Burmese,  like  most  other  nations,  acknowledge  but  two  numbers — the 
singular  and  the  plural.  The  noun  by  itself  implies  the  singular,  but. 
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in  the  formation  of  the  plural,  we  find  one  of  the  many  instances  of 
peculiarity  that  enable  us  to  decide  with  precision  the  comparative  age, 
or  perhaps,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  metaphysical  age  of  this  language. 
The  singular  number  was  ideographically  represented  among  the  early 
nations  of  the  world  by  a  single  representation  of  the  object,  the  plural 
was  in  the  same  manner  implied  by  a  repeated  representation  of  the  object, 
ticice  for  the  dual,  and  three  times  for  the  plural. — ( Champol.  Gram.  Hiero¬ 
glyph,  passim.)  In  the  Burmese  language  the  plural  of  a  noun  is  often  to  be 
expressed  by  reduplicating  the  root.  And  the  only  affix  of  number  which 
it  has,  for  appellatives,  and  which  may  be  applied  in  all  cases,  isthe  attribu¬ 
tive  O Qdo,  which  is  the  same  root  as  dot, “  to  increase,  multiply.” 
It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  remark,  that  almost  every  step  in  our 
analysis  of  this  dialect  admits  of  being  illustrated  by  the  method  used 
by  the  antient  Egyptians  in  representing  their  ideas,  as  handed  down  to 
us  in  the  sculptured  reliques  of  their  country. 

Gender . — Gender  is  strictly  confined  to  those  appellatives,  which  im¬ 
ply  objects  distinguished  by  sex,  and  is  usually  expressed  by  affixes 
referring  to  the  sexual  difference  ;  such  nouns  as  virtue,  house,  are  not 
held  to  be  of  the  neuter  gender,  but  are  considered  of  no  gender  at  all. 
We  find,  according  to  Champolion,  (Gram.  Egypt,)  that  the  masculine 
of  an  animal  was  often  found  expressed  by  the  addition  of  a  “  phallus”  to 
the  representation  of  such  animal ;  thus  a  donkey  with  a  phallus  painted 
over  it  implied  a  male  donkey.  In  the  Burmese  language  likew 
the  word  tho,  “  penis,”  is  often  affixed  to  the  tfames  of  an 
to  express  the  masculine  of  such  animal. 
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Cases . — The  cases  of  appellatives  are  expressed  by  the  use  of  certain 
affixes,  the  attributive  signification  of  which,  may,  in  some  instances, 
be  traced,  whilst  in  others  they  are  lost.  These  affixes,  which  correspond 
to  the  prepositions  of  case,  in  other  languages,  have  a  peculiar  application 
m  this,  and  one  which  demands  a  somewhat  detailed  analysis.  That  is, 
that  these  causal  affixes,  or  affixes  of  case ,  are  used  to  express  the  times 
of  attributives.  This  peculiarity  of  application  depends  upon  the  fact 
that  those  relations  of  appellatives  styled  their  cases,  and  which  are 
expressed  by  prepositions,  imply  “  direction  in  space ;**  either  direction 
from,  or  to,  or  position  in,  which  is  nothing  but  a  point  in  a  direction  : 
m  the  same  way  the  corresponding  relations  of  attributives  imply  “direc¬ 
tion  in  time;**  either  from,  or  to,  or  position  in  te  time  and  both  so  per¬ 
fectly  correspond  as  mutually  to  express  one  another.*  Thus  the  pie 

*  We  see  here  a  novel,  and  curious  illustration  of  one  of  the  least  understood 
portions  of  the  physics  of  the  human  mind.  Every  thing  to  be  truly  viewed  must 
be  viewed  in  two  lights :  1st,  per  se ;  2dly,  per  aliis.  A  piece  of  ice  for  instance,  viewed 
in  the  first  light,  would  be  nothing  more  than  a  mass  composed  of  certain  elementary 
substances,  and  occupying  a  certain  space.  In  this  point  of  view  certain  functions 
of  the  mind  being  exercised  on  it,  its  relations  of  space ,  or  in  the  phraseology  of 
Orammar,  its  cases  are  eliminated.  It  is  then  a  substance,  substantive;  and  may  be 
said  to  be  negative,  and  quiescent.  When  however  it  is  viewed  as  an  antecedent,  or 
a  consequent,  or  in  other  words  in  reference  to  the  varied  changes  of  which  it  is  the 
agent,  or  the  object;  it  is  then  that  its  energies  are  awakened,  and  its  qualities  elicited ; 
the  mass  of  ice  becomes  cold,  heavy,  transparent,  fusible,  8cc.  &c.  In  this  state,  the 
same  functions  of  the  mind  being  brought  to  bear  on  it,  its  relations  of  time  are  di¬ 
aled.  It  is  then  an  attribute,  attributive.  But  in  both  the  object  is  one,  and  the 
al  functions  the  same.  In  this  latter  state  the  effects  of  comparison  are  evident, 
ey  exist  just  as  certainly,  although  perhaps  not  as  evidently,  in  the  other;  for  no 
ution  of  the  idea  of  a  substance,  or  of  an  attribute  can  exist  without  causality, 
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positions  -  from,”  "in,”  "to,”  may  be  said  to  be  severally  -  past,” 
“  present,  and  -  futilfe  or  to  place  them  categorically  ;  We  come  from 
the  past,  we  are  ih  the  present,  and  we  go  to  the  future.  We  find  there¬ 
fore  in  the  Burmese  language  many  instances  of  this;  the  causal  affix 
(f  hma,  -  from/’  is  applied  to  a  verbal  root  to  express  the  past  participle  ; 
thus  cjgo  pyau,  -  to  speak/’  c(yocp  pyau  lima,  -  having  spoke;”  with  yo 
hma,  -  in/’  cfyocpo  pyau  hma,  -  speaking/’  -  while  speaking.”  In  the  same 
way  the  prepositions  -  with,”  -together  with,”  express  the  present; 
-by,”  -by  means  of,”  express  the  past.  Though  the  English  language 
affords  no  direct  instance  of  the  use  of  prepositions,  in  connection  with 
verbals,  to  express  time,  yet  the  preposition  -  to”  is  employed  to  convey 
the  future  signification  inherent  in  the  infinitive  mood,  and  which,  in 
many  languages,  the  Burmese  among  the  rest,  can  only  be  rendered  by 
the  future  tense.  The  Burmese  generally  add  the  prepositions  -  to,” 

-  in  order  to,”  -  for,”  &c.  with  the  future  tense  to  express  the  infinitive 
mood.  We  find,  however,  instances  in  the  English  language,  in  which 

which  is  nothing  but  a  phase  of  comparison  ;  and  as  has  been  remarked  by  an 
eminent  philosopher  (Brown,  Phil,  of  Human  Mind)  -  form,  and  power  if  considered 
-separately  from  the  number  of  elementary  corpuscules,  and  from  the  changes 

-  that  arise  successively,  are  equally  abstractions  of  the  mind,  and  nothing  more.” 
The  analysis  of  the  curious  questions  that  must  arise  is  foreign  to  the  purpose  to 
which  we  are  confined.  But  it  may  be  asked  will  the  knowledge  of  either  of  these 
two  states  enable  us  to  ratiocinate  the  other,  or  do  they  point  to  a  third,  an  original, 
of  which  we  have  no  means  of  appreciating  the  existence.  Would  the  possession 
of  another  sense  gift  us  with  the  perception  of  the  identicalness  of  the  rich  ideality 
and  gorgeous  imagery  by  which  the  poet  builds  his  rhyme,  with  the  common  place 
realities  of  those  material  substances  which  surround  our  every  day  path  through  life; 
in  ct  the  point  of  identity  of  the  contrary,  and  the  impossible. 
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time  is  expressed  entirely  by  a  preposition ;  as,  for  instance,  the  word 
“  time”  conveys  in  itself  no  definite  idea  of  either  past,  present,  or  future  ; 
if  however  we  say  “from  time,  to  time,”  we  immediately  give  the  idea 
of  past,  and  future  ;  in  the  same  way  “from  everlasting,  to  everlasting.” 
We  may  perceive,  therefore,  some  incorrectness  in  the  following  de¬ 
finition  given  by  Blair  of  the  power  of  the  infinitive  mood  ;  “  the  In¬ 
finitive  Mood  may  be  called  the  name  of  the  verb  ;  it  carries  neither  time, 
nor  affirmation,  but  simply  expresses  that  attribute,  action,  or  state 
of  things,  which  is  to  be  the  subject  of  the  other  moods  and  tenses.” 
That  author  has  drawn  some  of  the  most  powerful  illustrations  of  his 
subject  from  holy  writ — on  this,  likewise,  might  he  have  found  one,  in 
Hebrews,  c.  13.  v.  14.  “  For  here  we  have  no  abiding  city,  but  seek  one 

to  come,”  i.  e.,  that  shall  come. 

It  will  be  observed  also  how  the  tropical  use  of  prepositions,  is  made, 
in  the  English  language  to  vary  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  their  relative 
ideas  of  time ;  thus  “from  fear,  through  fear,  and  for  fear,”  all  imply  the 
“  instrumentality  of  fear” — but  they  are  correctly  used  thus  ;  I  ran  (past) 
from  fear  of  being  late  :  1  run  (present)  through  fear  of  being  late ; 
and  I  shall  run  (future)  for  fear  of  being  late. 

The  following  definition  of  the  various  cases  (as  it  bears  on  the  subject) 
is  copied  from  Zumpt’s  Latin  Grammar,  a  work  of  some  authority ;  the 
part  between  inverted  commas  is  the  quotation,  the  remainder  are  remarks 
in  illustration. 

The  Nominative  case  has  been  defined  to  be  the  subject  of  a  proposi¬ 
tion” — hence  it  implies  something  proposed,  indicated,  and  placedfa^e  re 
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us  and  therefore  present  in  its  nature,  as  is  shewn  by  the  use  of  the 
nominative  affixes  thee,  and  ooos  ga% ,  to  express  the  present . 

“  The  Accusative  is  the  objects  which  the  action  tends,  and  in  which 
it  terminates ;  as  the  cause  to  the  effect,  the  agent  to  that  acted  on” — 
hence  it  implies  both  progression  “to”  and  arrival  “at”  or  “in;”  being 
both  present,  and  future  in  its  signification  ;  both  of  which  are  shewn  in 
the  use  of  the  locative  causal  affix  (j>Ohma,“  in,”  to  express  the  present ,* 
and  tho,  "towards,”  to  express  the  future. 

"The  Dative  denotes  the  remoter  object  to  which  the  action  of  the 
subject  refers,  not  immediately,  but  to  which  the  action  is  directed, 
and  for  "  (i.  e.  in  order  to  arrive  at)  which  something  is  done” — hence 
it  is  future  in  its  signification,  as  is  shewn  in  the  use  of  the  causal  affixes 
gl  gnha,  "for,”  and  cjcgoS  gyoung,  “  on  account  of,”  to  express  the 
future. 

"The  Ablative”  (here  alluded  to  as  the  instrumental  case)  "denotes 
the  instrument  by  which  the  subject  of  the  verb  operates,” — hence  it 
implies  something  done,  past,  perfect,  as  the  active  power  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  must  be  complete,  before  the  subject  of  the  verb  can  operate. 
This  is  shewn  by  the  use  of  the  causal  affixes  y  lima,  “  from,”  oo 
gd ,  “  from,”  and  OoQS  thahpy'eng,  “  by  means  of,”  to  express  the  past. 

Pronouns. — The  three  personal  pronouns  cl  gna,  CO(S  tiling,  and  cx^  tlioo, 

*  It  may  be  here  noticed,  as  it  has  been  accidentally  overlooked  in  the  body  of 
the  work,  that  the  locative  affix  §  hnoit ,  "  in”  is  likewise  found  expressing  present 
time,  but  chiefly  in  negative  clauses,  such  as  yOOSC^CgOSCOgS  ma  tsa:  bhaihnoit 
thwa:thee ,  "  (he)  goes  without  eating.” 
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corresponding  to  the  first,  second,  and  third  persons,  have  no  gender  in 
this  language.  As  the  two  first  refer  to  persons  in  the  presence  of,  or 
otherwise  in  communication  with  each  other,  the  distinction  of  gender  is 
not  necessary :  as  the  third  is  never  used  except  in  connection  with,  or 
allusion  to,  some  appellative  that  has  preceded  it — its  gender  is  satis¬ 
factorily  settled  by  such  allusion.  In  this,  however,  as  is  the  case  in 
most  other  eastern  dialects,  so  many  appellatives  are  used  in  the  place 
of  pronouns,  that  such  words,  as  “  your  slave/*  “  my  Lord/’  &c.  have  been 
classed,  when  so  used,  as  pronouns  ;  and  these  of  course  are  subject  to 
the  accidents  of  gender. 

Adjectives. — As  these  express,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  only  the 
present  attribute  of  an  appellative,  they  are  confined  in  the  Burmese 
language  entirely  to  that  use.  All  the  accidents  of  case,  gender,  number, 
&c.  belonging  exclusively,  to  the  noun  substantive,  the  adjective  does 
not  express  them;  thus  the  adjective  attribute  qciooSzgODO  koungithau, 
would  be  equally  applicable  to  a  masculine,  feminine,  singular,  oi  plui  al 
noun.  The  degrees  of  comparison,  and  other  peculiarities  of  this  part 
of  speech  are  fully  detailed  in  their  proper  places  in  the  following 
pages.  But  it  will  be  necessary  to  remark,  as  it  exemplifies  the  philo¬ 
sophical  structure  of  this  language,  that,  correctly  speaking,  there  are 

i 

only  two  absolute  degrees  of  comparison.  For  instance,  to  take  the 
case  of  such  an  adjective,  as  “good,”  1st,  there  is  the  assertion  of  the 

positive  attribute  or  quality  “  good  2dly,  the  assertion  of  the  com- 

* 

parative  quantity,  “more,”  or  “less.”  The  first  is  what  is  called  in 
the  general  parlance  of  grammars,  the  positive  degree  of  comparison. 
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(a  term  which  in  itself  is  a  contradiction).  The  second,  if  the  com¬ 
parison  be  “  one”  against  "  one”  or  in  other  words  between  “  two,”  is 
what  is  in  the  same  way  styled  the  comparative  degree  of  comparison ; 
but  if  the  comparison  be  "  one”  against  "  many,”  it  becomes  according 
to  the  same  phraseology  the  superlative  degree  of  comparison.  It 
however,  this  idea  be  philosophically  analysed,  it  will  be  found  that 
tt  comparativeness”  exists  as  evidently  in  the  one,  as  "superlativeness” 
does  in  the  other:  for  if  this  man  is  better  than  that  man,  he  is  the  best 


man  ;  and  if  that  man  is  best  he  is  “  de  facto”  the  better  man.  The  Bui  mese 
language  appreciates  this;  for  the  way  in  which  it  expresses,  what  wc 
term  the  superlative  degree  of  comparison,  is  by  the  use  of  what  is  styled 
by  us  the  comparative  degree,  but  placing  the  noun,  against  which  the 
comparison  is  asserted,  in  the  plural  number,  and  using  in  connection 
with  it  the  preposition  “  in,”  "  among,”  or  some  such  similar  one;— thus 

for  the  comparative  degree,  eeldi 

thee  hto  loo  httt  tha  rwekoung s  thee,  “  this  man  above  that  man  excels  and  is 
good  ;”  for  the  superlative  degree,  d^Og^OOoSBOwSsMgS  eeloo 
do  dicing  hto  loo  tha  rwe  koungt  thee,  “this  man,  among  those  men,  excels 
and  is  good  ”  It  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  now  speaking  of  the 
superlative  as  (what  is  called)  a  degree  of  comparison,  in  fact  of  the  «  best 
man;”  not  as  a  mere  positive  assertion  of  quality,  a  “very  good  man.”* 
Numerals. — In  combining  a  numeral  with  a  noun,  a  peculiarity  ob- 


*  These  remarks,  should  be  borne  in  mind,  whilst  perusing  p.  80.  et  scip  ,  as  also 
that  the  sentence  (4th  line  from  bottom  in  that  page)  beginning  with  “When  the 
superlative  comparison,  &c.”  ought  to  have  commenced  a  new  paragraph. 
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tains  in  this  language,*  which  cannot  be  thoroughly  appreciated  unless 
we  bear  in  mind,  the  mental  process  gone  through  in  forming  a  language. 
Man,  in  a  first  attempt  at  naming  all  the  objects  around  him,  would  find  it 
utterly  beyond  his  power  to  give  to  each  individual  object  its  proper  term 
at  once;  his  power  of  memory  alone  would  be  insufficient.  But  he 
would  be  led,  (in  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  names  required)  to 
group  them  as  it  were  in  classes ;  thus  all  animals  would  have  a  term 
in  common,  all  liquids  one  to  themselves,  and  the  same  with  all  solids, 
&c.  The  next  process  would  be  subdividing  these  larger  classes,  by 
bringing  together  those  that  had  any  similarity  to  each  other;  thus 
among  solids  he  would  remark  that  there  were  some  of  a  round  shape, 
some  long  and  narrow,  &c. ;  among  animals  he  would  observe  that 
there  was  a  large  class  which  were  quadrupeds,  and  others  which  were 
distinguished  by  the  possession  of  wings.  At  length  as  his  memory 
strengthened  by  familiarity  with  these  objects,  and  his  mental  powers 
became  enlarged,  he  would  be  enabled  to  give  to  each  object  its  proper- 
individual  appellative  name.f  The  Burmese  language  may  be  said  to 


*  This  peculiarity  exists  likewise  in  the  other  Indo-Chinese  languages,  as  the  Malay, 
and  Siamese. 

1  This  is  exactly  what  Blair  ( Lectures  on  Elocution)  and  some  of  the  more 
antient  philologers,  have  theorised  would  take  place,  and  it  is  singular  that  their  views 
should  be  borne  out  by  the  corroboration  of  an  existing  tongue.  Some  writers  on 
the  subject,  however,  have  reversed  the  order,  and  speculate  that  first  arose  the 
knowledge  of  the  individual  instance  in  the  Species ;  that  the  accumulation  of  these 
formed  the  Genus;  then  followed  in  succession  the  Order ;  Sub-class  ;  and  Class.  But 
the  fact  is  that  the  one  is  the  process  gone  through  by  man  possessing  knowledge, 
the  other  by  man  without  it.  In  the  instance  before  us,  viz.  the  formation  of  language 
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be  in  a  transition  between  these  two  last  processes.  In  combining  a 
numeral  with  an  appellative,  the  term  implying  its  genus  is  likewise 
superadded ;  as  “  two  horses,”  would  be  expressed  “  horse,  two  ani¬ 
mals  ;”*  “  two  dollars”  would  be  rendered  “  dollar,  two  flat  things  s’* 
and  even  when  the  appellative  is  used  without  a  numeral,  the  term  im¬ 
plying  its  class,  is  often  superadded;  as  ODQoS  tsagnhet,  “  a  sparrow,” 
from  00  tsa,  “sparrow,”  atul  go5  gnhet,  “bird  $8ct£s  hncctlodm,  “  the 


by  man  in  an  early  age,  the  process  is  that  of  the  ignorant,  for  to  him,  then,  objects 
and  ideas  are  introduced  for  the  first  time.  The  second  was  the  inductive  mode 
pursued  by  Linnaeus  in  his  classification  of  Nature.  And  even  now  in  the  search 
after  knowledge  and  in  discoveries  in  natural  history,  the  process  is  that  of  the 
ignorant,  the  attainment  of  an  individual  name.  In  the  case  of  any  new  plant  that 
may  come  to  hand,  first  we  determine  the  class,  then  the  sub-class,  the  order,  genus, 
and  finally  close  with  the  specific  instance  of  the  individual,  giving  it,  should  it  be 
an  unknown  species,  a  proper  name.  The  strange  torturing  of  sound  that  any  work 
on  natural  science  exhibits  in  its  nomenclature,  bears  witness  to  the  process  that  is 
urging  «s  on  in  our  destiny,  that  of  the  ignorant,  the  search  after  a  specific  name. 
The  curious  similarity  that  exists  between  the  nature  of  man  in  the  mass  and  man 
,n  the  individual,  has  been  the  subject  of  frequent  remark ;  the  infancy  of  the  one 
seems  but  an  exemplification  of  the  earli-hood  of  the  other.  But  in  no  particular  is 
this  more  striking,  than  in  their  attempts  at  conveying  their  ideas ;  the  dialect  of 
the  one  being  as  crude  and  unformed,  and  leaving  as  many  chasms  to  be  filled  up  by 
induction,  as  does  the  prattle  of  the  other.  One  among  the  many  instances  is  the  pre¬ 
dilection  in  archaic  dialects  for  onomatopoeia.  In  the  same  way  how  frequent  are  the 
examples  that  fall  from  the  lips  of  a  child,  of  such  compounds  as  moo  cow;  baa 
lamb  ;  dickey  bird,  &c.  &c. — the  latter  member  of  the  compound  it  is  aware  of  from 
instruction  and  it  becomes  the  generic  determinative,  whilst  the  former  is  identified  to 
its  infant  mind,  as  the  distinguishing  appellative  of  the  individual. 

*  It  may  perhaps  be  said,  in  support  of  the  other  view  of  the  question,  that  in  the 
example  before  us  in  the  text  of  « horse  two  animals,”  the  individual  name  “horse” 
was  known  firsthand  the  generic  term  “animal”  was  the  after-thought.  But  this 
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heart,”  from  jjS  hneet ,  “  heart,”  and  cv£s  loom ,  "  rotundity.”  These  affixes, 
to  which  the  name  of  Generic  Affixes  has  heen  given,  are  identical 
with  what  Champollion  styles  the  “  determinate  generique,”  which  he 
considers  was  in  use  among  the  antient  Egyptians ;  (Conf.  Gram. 
Egypt,  p.  82,  et  seq  )  although  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  by  them 
in  connection  with  numerals,  but  merely  to  point  out  the  genus,  and  thus 
assist  in  determining  a  phonetically  expressed  appellative.  Another  in¬ 
stance  of  how,  in  an  early  stage  of  language,  the  names  of  objects  were 
assigned  to  them  in  connection  with  some  assimilation  of  form,  is  in  such 
compounds  as  coo5c8s  lettheez,  “a  fist,”  (which  abound  in  the  Burmese 
language)  compounded  of  cooS  let,  “  the  hand,”  and  <3oStdthea  “a  fruit,” 
from  the  similarity  of  shape. 

It  may  be  here  the  proper  place  to  remark  whilst  on  the  topic  of 
generic  affixes,  that  a  system  of  a  kindred  nature  exists,  in  this  language, 
in  the  case  of  attributives.  The  Burmese  seldom,  it  may  be  said  never, 
especially  in  writing,  make  use  of  a  simple  verbal  root  to  convey  the 
idea  of  an  attribute,  but  add  one,  or  more  cognate  ones  to  complete 
and  determine  the  signification.  One  example  will  be  sufficient  to  explain 
this  peculiarity.  The  simple  verb  “  to  choose”  would  be  rendered  by 
Cg[2coooo5  rweigoulc ,  compounded  of  CgjS  rice s,  "  to  choose,”  and  COODoS 

could  not  be  the  case ;  as,  if  it  was  only  required  to  convey  the  idea  of  (i  two  indivi¬ 
duals,”  die  proper  terms  for  which  were  already  perfectly  familiar,  it  would  be  a  work 
of  supererogation  and  merely  conducive  to  confusion,  to  instance  the  genus;  whereas 
in  reality  being  only  but  partially  accustomed  to  the  individual  JS/omen ,  they  hasten, 
after  asseverating  it,  to  fall  back,  as  it  were,  in  reliance  upon  the  old  familiar  term,  which 
thus  becomes  the  Generic  Cognomen. 
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gouk,  “  to  pick,  or  peck,”  as  a  fowl  whilst  eating;  and  still  further  to 
exemplify  the  singular  kindredness  of  these  two  facts, — if  in  the  first 
instance  the  names  of  external  objects  are  often  given  to  them  on  ac¬ 
count  of  some  assimilation  of  idea  in  the  way  of  form,  so  in  this  is  the 
t  erm  of  the  attributive  applied  on  account  of  some  assimilation  of  idea  in 
the  way  of  power  ;  for  the  two  roots  Cg[S  rwe g,  and  cooooS  gouk,  are  both 
taken,  severally,  from  two  appellatives  signifying  "  small  ( peckable ) 
grains  or  seeds.”  In  this  case  likewise  it  is  singular  that,  according 
to  Champollion,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  similar  mode  of  expression 
in  use  amongst  the  antient  Egyptians;  (Conf.  Gr.  Egypt, pp.  366,  et  seq.J 
where  he  classes  certain  representations  of  external  objects  as  the  different 
determinatives  of  verbs.  In  the  case  before  us,  of  the  connection  of  idea 
between  "  picking  and  choosing,”  and  "  rice  grains  and  small  seeds  ;”  the 
one  is  what  he  would  call  the  "  determinate  tropique,”  tropic  determinative, 
(determinative  by  means  of  trope)  of  the  other;  thus  in  page  373  of  his 
work,  the  tropic  determinative  of  the  phonetically  expressed  verb  "to 
labor,”  he  declares  to  be  "  a  plough.”*  And  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether 

*  Whilst  every  enquiring  mind  cannot  but  feel  gratified  at  finding  the  opinions  of 
Champollion,  which  have  by  many  been  looked  upon  as  visionary,  thus  corroborated 
by  existing  instances  which  no  one  can  gainsay;  it  becomes  lost  in  admiration  at  the 
transcendent  acumen  and  surpassing  intuition  of  that  wonderful  man.  For  though, 
in  the  case  of  appellatives,  he  might  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  “  Generic  de¬ 
terminatives/’  by  means  of  the  ratiocinating  process,  we  have  gone  through  m  the 
paragraph  headed  Numerals;  yet  in  this  instance,  of  attributives,  the  case  is  in  no¬ 
wise  similar,  for  mere  reason  is  at  fault.  IIow  simple  and  easy  is  our  analytical 
path  in  comparison  to  that  trod  by  Champollion  !  It  would  not  be  consistent  with 
our  subject,  but  yet  a  most  instructive  and  interesting  occupation,  to  go  systematically 
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there  is  a  single  instance  of  verbs,  in  the  Burmese  language,  for  which 
a  parallel  case  might  not  be  made  out  by  means  of  homonyms. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  Numerals,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
mention  that  the  mode  of  forming  Ordinals  from  Cardinals,  in  the 
Burmese  language,  tallies  singularly  with  that  obtaining  in  the  Coptici, 
and  of  which  a  parallel  according  to  Champollion  existed  among 
the  antient  Egyptians  ;  with  this  difference,  that  according  to  the  geniiys 
of  the  several  languages,  the  one  was  prefixed,  the  other  affixed.  In 
Coptic  a  cardinal  number  was  rendered  Ordinal  by  having  the  root 
1X£>&  mah , “  to  fill  up,”  prefixed ;  in  the  Burmese  language  it  is  done  by 
affixing  a  root  of  a  cognate  signification,  viz.  Q^DctS  myouk,  “  to  raise/’ 
A  further  identity  and  connection  in  the  way  of  meaning  of  these  two 
roots  is  shewn  by  the  circumstance,  that  when  combined  severally  with  the? 
words  &HT  het ,  and  o5s  won%,  both  implying  “  belly,”  they  express  “  a 
happy,  contented  and  benevolent  state  of  mind  thus  XX 
mahtnhet,  “to  be  merciful,”  and  CxSsgQooS  wonimyouk,  “to  be  pleased, 
gentle.”* 

through  the  two  languages,  and  draw  a  continued  parallel  between  them ;  as  has 
been  in  a  measure  done  above.  The  identities  of  ideas  and  system  that  exists, 
especially  in  the  case  of  these  “  determinatives,”  would  be  remarkable,  and  the  one 
would  corroborate  the  other.  The  French  hierogrammate  seems  to  have  looked 
upon  these  “  determinatives,”  as  merely  placed  in  connection  with  phonetically  ex¬ 
pressed  appellatives,  and  attributives  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  determining  their 
names ;  whereas  it  is  probable,  from  what  has  been  shewn  above,  that  the  cause  of 
their  connection  arises  from  a  deeper  source,  and  originated  in  the  structure  of  the 
language  and  the  similarity  of  their  sounds. 

*  The  stomach,  and  bowels  seem  to  have  been  considered  by  the  antients  as  the 
seat  of  the  affections,  as  evinced  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  Hebrew  Dm  and  the 
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Verbs.— We  have  already  remarked  that  all  the  relations  of  our  ideas 
are  imbued  with,  or  have  in  them,  the  inherent  feeling  or  idea  of  time. 
There  are  only  two  simple  ideas  which  go  towards  the  making  a  sentence 
complete ;  viz.  the  idea  of  the  thing,  which  is  the  Noun, — and  the  idea  of 
the  attribute,  which  is  the  Verb .  The  relations  of  a  noun  are  its  cases  ; 
these  have  been  already  shewn  to  express  in  themselves  the  idea  of 
“time,”  either  Past,  Present,  or  Future.  The  relations  of  a  verb  are 
its  tenses,  moods,  and  voices.  The  Tenses  of  a  verb  speak  of  “time” 
for  themselves.  With  reference  to  its  Moods :  the  Indicative  indicates 
or  places  the  mode  of  its  state  or  action  before  us,  and  is  therefore  present 
in  its  nature ;  thus  ODg 5  thee ,  is  the  assertive  affix  of  the  indicative 
mood,  (p.  136,)  and  is  Mkewise  the  affix  of  the  present  tense  (p.  134). 
The  Imperative  mood  is  future  in  its  signification ;  thus  in  the  clause 
“  go  to  the  ant  thou  sluggard,”  it  neither  implies  that  the  state  of  “  go¬ 
ing”  has  been  gone,  (past,)  or  that  it  is  in  the  act  oj  going,  (present,)  but 
that  it  is  to  be  gone,  (future ;)  thus  we  find  the  future  tense  forming  an 
imperative  in  the  Burmese  language  (vide  p.  137).  The  Potential  mood 
“could”  or  “  can”  is  future,  for,  if  the  “  going”  had  been  gone  (past)  or 
was  in  the  act  of  going  (present),  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  asseverate 
that  it  could  be  gone  (future).  The  Subjunctive  mood  should,  and 


Greek  cTrXay^vov,  and  yaaryjp.  But  the  instance  in  point  is  interesting,  as  it  intioduces 
us  to  the  style  of  reasoning  adopted  in  the  formation  of  a  rude  and  imperfect  tongue ; 
for  the  idea  is  evidently  taken  from  the  soothing  effects  that  the  sense  of  repletion 
has  upon  the  nervous  system,  inducing  a  desire  for  rest  and  a  dislike  of  exertion 

either  in  mind  or  body. 
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the  Optative  mood  "  would/’  at  once  express  the  futurity  of  their  time, 
beinfr  tenses  of  the  future  verbs  "shall”  and  "  will.”  The  times  of  the 
voices  of  a  verb  are  exemplified  in  its  participles,  the  active  participle 
ff  loving**  being  a  present  participle,  and  the  passive  participle  "loved” 
being'  a  past  participle. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  the  philosophical  principles 
on  which  are  based  the  structure  of  this  language,  and  in  no  point  is 
it  more  strikingly  the  case,  than  in  the  mode  in  which  it  expresses  the 
various  relations  of  its  verbs.  The  first  thing  that  is  evidently  requisite 
is  to  asseverate  the  action  or  state,  the  idea  of  which  we  wish  to  convey; 
for  instance  "  going.”  The  mind  having  appreciated  this,  next  en¬ 
quires  whether  this  "state  of  going,”  is  one  of  "singular  going,”  or 
"  plural  going.”  Having  then  satisfied  itself,  that  it  is  an  act  of  "plural 
going ;”  the  next  in  the  category  of  requisites  is  to  know,  whether  there 
is  any  peculiarity  or  modification  in  this  state  of  "plural  going.”  Sup¬ 
pose  then,  that  its  mode  is  Optative ;  having  realised  the  idea  of  its  being 
a  "  plural  state  of  would  be  going ;”  the  next  enquiry  is  concerning  its 
time,  whether  past,  present,  or  future.  This  point  having  been  satis¬ 
factorily  settled  ;  every  condition  to  a  perfect  and  systematic  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  idea  becomes  fulfilled.  But  supposing  that,  after  stating 
the  fact  of  the  "going,”  the  speaker  were  to  declare  that  it  was  a  " modal 
state  of  going the  hearer  might  justly  enquire,  whether  it  was  a  "  modal 
state  of  singular  going,”  or  a  "modal  state  of  plural  going.”  Again, 
if  the  mere  fact  of  its  bein<r  a  "  future  state  of  groins:”  were  to  be  assert- 

On/  o  o 

ed ;  the  question  might  be  asked,  is  it  a  "  future  state  of  singular  going,” 
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OV  a  "  future  state  of  plural  going  ?”  and  if  a  “  future  state  of  plural 
going,”  is  it  a  “modified  state  of  such  plural  going,”  or  not?  Thus  then, 
we  perceive  that  true  philosophy  requires,  that  after  stating  the  verb , 
we  should  mention  its  number ,  then  its  mood ,  and  finally  its  time.  This 
is  strictly  followed  out  in  the  Burmese  language ;  the  affix  of  number 
being  always  attached  to  the  root,  the  affix  of  the  mood  coming  next, 
and  lastly  the  affix  of  the  tense;  as  in  the  clause  tliioatkya 

hnoing  byeei,  “  (they)  could  have  gone.”  How  much  more  force  do  we 
give,  to  these  identical  words,  if  we  accord  them  the  order  above  stated; 
“  gone  (they)  could  have.” 

Accents. — Thesehave  been  so  styled,  at  page  20  of  the  following  work,  in 
order  to  conform,  as  much  as  the  subject  would  allow,  to  the  phraseology 
of  European  grammar ;  but  they  by  no  means  perform  the  duties 

of  accents  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  that  term ;  being  nothing  more 
than  what  their  name  imports  in  the  language,  QS  myeet,  “  stops  ;”  af¬ 
fecting  in  no  wise  the  sound  of  the  vowel,  but  merely  regulating  the  length 
of  time  on  which  it  is  to  be  dwelt  on.  They  appear  to  be  nothing  but 
diacritical  marks  or  points  brought  into  use,  at  comparatively  speaking  a 
modern  period,  (after  the  adaptation  of  the  language  to  an  Alphabet)  ;  and 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  giving  some  definite  distinction  to  the 
numerous  homonyms  that  occur  in  it.  In  the  following  pages  the  same 
system  of  punctuation,  in  reference  to  these  marks,  has  been,  with  few 
exceptions,  followed  as  that  adopted  by  preceding  writers  on  the 
language. 

Having  in  the  detailed  analysis  (given  in  the  preceding  pages)  of 
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the  peculiarities  of  this  language,  as  they  obtain  in  its  parts  of  speech, 
had  occasion,  although  a  modern  dialect,  to  exemplify  the  antiqueness 
of  its  structure  by  drawing  a  parallel  between  it,  and  the  mode  in 
which  the  antient  Egyptians  expressed  their  ideas  ; — the  question  musk, 
naturally  arise  to  the  mind  of  the  intelligent  reader  ;  Whether  any  roots 
in  the  Burmese  language  are  either  derivable  from  that  of  antient  Egypt, 
or  exhibit  any  probability  of  having  originated  from  the  same  source  ? 
To  resolve  this  question  we  must  class  our  knowledge  of  the  dialect 
spoken  by  the  antient  Egyptians  under  two  heads.  1st,  that  which 
is  afforded  us  through  the  medium  of  the  modern  Coptic ;  and  2ndly, 
those  rare  terms  which  we  find  dispersed,  few  and  far  between,  in  the 
pages  of  antient  authors. 

With  reference  to  the  first,  there  appears  to  be  no  particular  similarity 
either  in  sound  or  meaning,  between  the  roots  of  the  Coptic  and  those 
of  the  Burmese  language  ;  at  least  none  that  might  not  accidentally 
have  existed  between  any  two  dialects  quite  unconnected  with  one 
another. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  second,  viz.  those  few  Egyptian  terms,  that 
have  come  down  to  us,  scattered  through  the  pages  of  antient  authors,  a 
most  surprising  identity  exists  in  some  of  them.  Their  counterparts  may 
be  traced  in  the  Pali  and  Sanscrit  language,  but  less  like  the  original 
than  when  found  in  the  Burmese  dialect.  They  are — 

oqcps  bhoorat ,  pronounced  Phra.  This  is  the  usual  term  of  compila¬ 
tion  by  which  the  Burmese  address  superiors ;  and  implies  any  object  of 
reverence  or  respect.  The  similarity  between  this  term,  and  that  given 
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by  the  Egyptians  to  the  Sun,  viz.  ITSpK  andcppHwas  remarked  by  the  late 
Doctor  Leyden.  This  word  consists  of  two  separate  roots;  ji\  pi,  or  pha, 
being  the  masculine  article,*  and  pG  or  pH  rhc,  or  rha ,  implying  "  Sun.”  It 
may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  expression  that,  "  this  was  the  name 
by  which  the  Egyptians  worshipped  the  Sun,”  conveys  the  correct  idea 
of  the  light  in  which  they,  at  all  events  originally,  held  that  luminary. 
It  was  probably,  like  the  rest  of  their  deified  ideas  viewed  as  the  symbol 
of  "  royalty”  and  "kingliness;”  and  thus  it  became,  like  the  Burmese 
oqqps  bhoorai,  phora,  or  plira,  the  cognomen  of  their  kings;  npis  phrah, 
"Pharoah.”  This  interpretation  of  the  power  of  the  root  pe  PH  seems 
warranted,  not  only  from  its  being  the  predominant  root  running  through 
the  words  Gpp&  erra,  and  OVpO  oiiro,  implying  "  king,”  in  Coptic ;  but 
likewise  that  the  syllables  re,  ra,  &c.,  form  the  staple  of  the  terms  imply¬ 
ing  "  king,”  "royal,”  &c.  in  almost  all  the  eastern  and  western  dialects  ; 

as  rahe,  rajah ,  rex,  roi,  rey,  ra,  &c.f 

*  Omnia  nomina  masculina  uno  ex  his  quatuor  signantur  articulis  ; 

Kircher.  Prodr.  Copt.  p.  294. 

t  Another  corroboration  of  this  view  of  the  question  is  that  the  coiffure ,  or  cogni¬ 
sance  peculiar  to  Piira,  was,  AJ0l-\ being  a  solar  disc,  with  a  uraeus,  aspic,  basilisk,  or 
king-snake  twined  round  it ;  the  latter  being  the  acknowledged  type  or  symbol  of 
"  royalty,”  among  the  ancient  Egyptians.  A  still  further  corroboration  is  offered  in  the 

analysis  of  the  group  which  is  found  over  the  cartouches  containing  the  names  of 

certain  kings ;  and  which  has  hitherto  been  rendered  "  son  of  the  Sun  the  first, 
"  a  goose”  being  the  acknowledged  symbol  of  the  idea  “  offspring,”  the  other  "  a 
solar  disc,”  being  held  as  the  figure  of  the  idea  "  Sun  ;”  thus  one  is  translated  symboli¬ 
cally,  the  other  figuratively.  Whereas,  if  both  were  translated  symbolically,  and  the 
"  solar  disc”  was  considered  symbolic  of  the  idea  "  king  the  group,  according  to  us, 
would  be  rendered  «  son  of  a  king  j”  which  seems  the  more  probable,  as  it  appears  that 
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bobddha.  This  is  the  Burmese  mode  of  writing  the  term  Bood,  or- 
Boodh.  But  previous  to  entering  on  its  analysis,  the  reader's  attention 
is  drawn  to  the  following  extract  from  the  “  Essay  on  the  Literature,  &c. 
of  the  Burmas,”  by  Dr.  Buchanan. — Asiatic  Researches ,  vol.  6,p.  260.  As 
it  gives  a  summary  of  the  dialectic  variations  of  this  root. 

In  the  Pali  language,  and  among  the  Cingalese,  a  common  name  for  this  divinity” 
(i.  e.,  Gaudama)  ”  is  Bouddha.  This  Mr.  Chambers  writes  Buddou  ;  Paulinus, 
Budha  ;  and  fiom  these  two  authors  I  have  collected  the  following  corruptions  of 
this  name.  Budda  or  Butta,  of  Beausobre ,  and  Bochart ,  Bod,  of  the  Arabians, 
Bodda  of  Edrisi ,  povrra  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus ,  and  Baouth  of  M.  Gentil.  This 
name  is  said  to  be  an  appellation  expressive  of  wisdom.  I  can  readily  agree  with  these 
two  learned  men,  that  the  Pout,  of  the  Siamese ,  Pout,  Pott,  Poti,  Pot  of  the 
natives  of  Thibet,  and  the  Chochin  Chinese ,  may  also  be  corruptions  of  Bouddha.* * 
The  Siamese  paintei  told  me  that  the  most  common  name  for  Godama,  among  his 
countrymen  is  Pouttee  Sat,  which  he  interpreted  into  Bura  Loun,  a  common 
appellation  among  the  Burmas.  Among  these  indeed  I  very  rarely  heard  Bouddha 


this  title  is  only  found  in  connection  with  the  names  of  those  princes,  who  inherited 
their  thrones,  and  not  those  who  founded  dynasties  of  their  own.  We  have  entered 
at  some  detail  into  the  analysis  of  the  word  Phora  or  Phra;  as  we  shall  have  occasion 


again  to  revert  to  the  connection  in  the  mind  of  early  nations  between  the  idea  of 
“  king,”  and  that  of  “sun.” 

*  Although  there  might  have  been  some  doubts  on  this  point  at  the  time  when 
the  above  was  written,  seeing  that  then  next  to  nothing  was  known  of  the  Booddhist 
religion  or  of  the  nations  professing  it,  the  fact  of  their  identity  is  now  placed  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  thanks  to  our  closer  intercourse  with  Booddhist  countries, 
consequent  upon  the  extension  of  the  British  rule  in  Ceylon  and  India  beyond  the 
Ganges,  l'or  not  only  are  the  identically  same  acts,  facts,  sayings,  doings,  fables, 
histories,  and  anecdotes  current  among  them  all  of  this  same  “divinity,”  but  likewise 
theie  is  infinitely  less  difference  in  the  religion  of  his  votaries,  than  in  that  of  the  God 
ot  the  Uiustians.  For  Boodhism  may  almost  be  said  to  know  no  sectarianism. 
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used,  probably  because  Buraloun  has  the  same  meaning.*  Mr.  Chambers  follow¬ 
ing  M.  Gentil,  and  followed  by  Paulinus,  conceived  the  Fo  or  Four,  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese,  to  be  a  corruption  of  Bouddha.  The  etymology  is  here  so  forced  that  I  do  not 
think  it  merits  attention.  Yet  I  allow  it  to  be  a  probable  opinion,  although  not  com¬ 
pletely  established,  that  Fo,  and  Bouddha,  are  the  same  God.f .  I  must 

entirely  dissent  even  from  the  rational  Mr.  Chambers,  when  he  supposes  Bouddha 
to  be  the  same  with  the  Woden  of  the  Scandinavians .{  No  two  religions 


*  Buraloun,  or  as  it  is  written  in  Burmese  O^cpsccooSs  bhoorai  loungi,  im¬ 
plies,  a  being  who  is  destined  to  become  a  Phora ,  “  an  object  of  reverence  and  adora¬ 
tion,”  by  attaining  to  niebhan,  a  the  not  to  be,  annihilation.”  The  word  is  com¬ 

posed  of  two  roots;  OCj»Qps  bhoorai,  as  above  discussed,  and  93CCD0(Ss  dloungi,  “  an 
embryo;”  (thus  (30  Ihpa:,  “a  frog,”  (3DSCCOO<5s  hpai  loungi,  u  an  embryo  frog,”  ergo 
“  a  tadpole.”)  Gaudama  attained  ^goij>  niebhan ,  B.  C.  543, and  thus  became  a  OC^GpS 
bhoorai ;  so  that  whenever  he  is  called  OC^CpSCCOoSs  bhoorai  loungi,  it  alludes  to 
him  when  a  living  being.  But  before  he  became  man,  he  underwent  Metamsoma - 
tosis,  in  the  bodies  of  various  objects  of  the  animal  creation,  in  all  of  which  he  was  still  a 
O^CpSCCOO<Bs  bhoorai  loungi.  Thus  we  repeatedly  find,  in  Burmese  sacred  works,  such 
clauses  as  the  following  :  O^CpS50CGD0(Ssoq  bhoorai  dloungiyobn,  “a  bhoorai  loungi 
hare,55  which  may  be  translated,  “  once  upon  a  time  when  Gaudama  was  undergoing 
transmigration  in  the  body  of  a  hare,  &c.” 

t  This  is  likewise  now  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  consequent  on  our  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Chinese  literature.  Thanks  to  the  labors  of  those  eminent  Sinolo¬ 
gists  Klaproth,  Rcmusat,  Landresse  and  others,  some  of  the  most  important  lights 
which  have  been  thrown  on  the  religion  of  Boodha,  have  been  through  the  medium 
of  Chinese  authors.  We  there  find  Chinese  Bhoodhist  priests  travelling  to  India  to 
visit  Boodhist  spots  rendered  sacred  to  them  by  being  the  birth  place  and  haunts  of  their 
divinity  Fo.  We  shall  have  occasion  in  a  note  a  little  lower  down,  to  notice  the  justi¬ 
fiability  of  the  permutation  of  the  initial  letter. 

X  Without  discussing  whether  BooDii-a  and  WoD-en,  were  or  were  not  the  same 
divinity,  although  a  very  curious  parallel  might  be  drawn  between  some  parts  of 
the  religious  system  of  the  two ;  yet  this  by  no  means  makes  them  out  not  to  be  the 
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surely  can  be  more  totally  different,  nor  can  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  sufficient  proof 
of  a  common  origin,  that  the  same  day  of  the  week  is  called  after  the  two  Gods.” 

The  above  has  been  quoted,  not  so  much  for  any  light  it  throws  on 

the  subject;  as  the  progress  of  our  intercourse  with  Boodhist  nations 
has  enabled  us  to  arrive  at  conclusions  which  the  learned  Buchanan 
could  not  reach  ;  but  because  it  gives  a  succinct  idea  of  the  different 
dialectic  variations  to  which  this  root  is  obnoxious.  The  radix  from 


which  the  name  Boodh  is  derived  is  Pat,  Pbbt,  Patic,  JVatie*  & c.  It 
is  thus  found  in  almost  every  language  ;  as  in  the  Burmese  Qooooqoos 
Kycitliabadei ;  in  Pali,  Yrishpatie,  the  Lord  of  Taurus,”  (the  name  of 
the  planet  Jupiter  ;)  the  Hebrew  Japhat,  “  the  Lord  of  J a,”  the 
Earth,+  which  has  been  emphatically  declared  to  be  the  inheritance  of 
Japhet.  It,  and  the  preceding  root  are  found  united  in  the  word 
Public  Phrcih,  “  Potipherah.”^  It  is  likewise  the  expressive  part  of  the 
word  £e<7-iroTV3j.  The  original  and  real  power  of  the  word  is  found  in  the 


*  A  person  at  all  acquainted  with  languages  will  not  require  to  be  reminded  that 
YV.  B.  P  and  F.,  being  all  labials,  undergo  mutual  permutation,  thus  we  find  Danuvius 
for  Danubius ;  iouipyfa  for  Hibernia ,  (Ptolemy,  lib.  2.  c.  2.)  Another  exemplification 
may  be  met  with  every  day  in  Calcutta ;  where,  on  the  ferry  boats  of  its  suburbs,  their 
destination  may  be  seen  written,  on  some  Hawrah ,  on  others  Habrali. 
t  This  is  the  interpretation  which  has  been  given  it  by  Wilford. 

%  It  is  generally  considered  that  the  meaning  of  this  name  is  given  in  the  words  that 
follow  it ;  viz.,  i(  the  Prince,  or  priest  of  Ox — the  Sun.”  But  if  our  interpret 

ration  of  the  root  P/ira — be  correct,  viz.  “  King,”  as  also  that  we  shall  give  to  the  root 
Pcitie ,  viz.  (( supporter,  maintainer,”  likewise  (e  wisdom.”  Then  the  two  might  be 
translated  Pcitie,  (( a  Supporter,  Councillor,  Minister,  Lord,  &c.”  P/ira,  of  Pharoah’s, 
the  king’s;”  and  which  is  the  more  probable,  for,  although  this  Poti-phera,  (Gen.  ch. 
xli.  v.  45.)  was  a  priest  of  On  ;  the  other  Potiphar,  (ch.  xxxix.  v.  1.)  interpreted  in 
conformity  with  our  view  “  an  officer  of  Pharoah,”  was  the  Captain  of  his  guard. 
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epithet  O^oeB  tsekyawatie,  or  tsekyapatie,  “  the  supporter  of  a  Sekya 
system,  or  Universe.5’  The  meaning  of  this  root  is  very  powerful.  1st, 
It  implies  the  high  attribute  of  the  Demi-urge,  the  upholder,  supporter, 
and  sustainer  of  the  Universe.  This  enables  us  to  arrive  at  the  next 


step  of  our  analysis  which  asserts  it  to  be  identical  with  the  Egyptian 
term  Plitah.  This  Deity  was  falsely  considered  by  the  Greeks 
as  corresponding  to  their  Hephaistos,  or  Vulcan.  This  idea  probably 
arose  from  some  fancied  resemblance  in  the  name.  Whereas  “  Phtah” 


was  in  reality  the  impersonification  of  the  highest  attribute  of  the 
Omnipotent,  the  Agatliodccmon ;  and  the  only  term  by  which  in 
Coptic  is  rendered  the  "  Supreme  God.”  This  root,  however,  divides 
itself  into  two  parts,  the  being  the  article,  the  «-f-  being  the  expres¬ 
sive  part  ;*  and  in  discussing  this  latter  character  we  shall  see  how  ad¬ 
mirably  it  conveys  the  idea  of  "support,  supporter.”  In  alluding  to  its 
hieroglyphic  prototype  and  equivalent  ^  the  Champollionist  Gliddon 
sums  up  the  view  that  his  school  takes  of  it,  in  the  following  woids. 
the  sacred  Tau,  the  symbol  of  "eternal  life,”  which  in  the  Alphabet  i^ 
an  Ar f  Setting  aside  that  it  is  rather  singular  that  what  is  a  "  sacred 
T,”  in  one  place,  should  become  an  “  alphabetical  A in  another  ;  we  will 
state  the  principal  grounds  on  which  it  is  considered  the  symbol  of 
eternal  life.”  Suidas  informs  us  that,  “  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the 


*  Cum  articulo  c£>  nunquam  scribitur  suis  litteris,  sed  sic  et  alquando  -f3 

tain.  Copt.  Lex.  voce 

t  “  Antient  Egypt”  by  G.  R.  Gliddon  in  Nos.  68,  60  of  the  “  New  World, 

15.  New  York,  April,  1843. 
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Great,  when  the  temples  of  the  Pagans  were  destroyed,  there  were 
found,  in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  certain  hieroglyphs  having  the  form  of 
a  cross  ;  which,  certain  Christian  Greeks  having  observed,  they  declared 
that  the  cross  was  the  symbol,  among  those  who  understood  hierogly¬ 
phics,  of  a  future  life  Sozomen  asserts  the  same.  The  historians  Ru¬ 
finas  and  Socrates,  declare  that  this  cross  referred  to  the  cross  of  Christ.f 
But  though  we  might  concede  that,  to  the  mind  of  a  Christianising  Gentile, 
the  cross  aptly  was  the  symbol  of  redemption,  an  emblem  of  salvation, 
of  a  coming  and  an  eternal  life  ;  the  very  grounds  on  which  we  make  such 
concession,  viz.  the  Dominical  Passion,  induce  us  to  search  for  some 
other  import  in  this  symbol,  in  use  ages  before  that  event.  The  most 
simple  solution  would  be  from  its  form,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a 
"stand  or  bracket”  supporting  an  object  the  shape  of  which  is 
varied  from  the  angular  straightness  of  the  other,  to  show  that  it  is 
distinct  and  extraneous  object.  We  see  then  how  appropriately  it  is 
a  sacred  emblem,  implying  (xupwXoy«x»j  xara  pi the  “supporter  ” 

Having  thus  determined  this  character  and  root  to  imply  that  Supreme 
Being,  the  Supporter  and  Sustainer  of  the  Universe,  we  find  that  its 
next  acceptation,  of  being,  as  stated  above  by  Buchanan,  an  appellation 


*  Qto&ooiov  tou  peydbu  [3<x<7i}e’a>$  xa3a^oujucvwv  rwv  c9vtxwv  lepwv,  cvpe3> juav  ev  rw  lepdiriSo; 
VEW  hpoyXuyjxoc  ypdp.u7.ra.  aravpoZ  e^ovra  rvivovq.  aizcp  2rcaad[xtvoi  0!  EXXyjvwv  ^pic rtavcaavrc?,  fyaaocv, 
ar/fxaivjiv  to v  araup'ov,  rrapa  roTg  lepoyXvcptxoc  yiinoaoveri  ypotpt/zxra,  rr,v  C wriv  i-Ktp-£op.tYw.  Suidas  ill 

Theod. 


t  Conf.  Rufinus  Eccles.  Hist.  L.  2.  cap.  29.  Sozomen  L.  7.  cap.  15.  Socrates  Hist, 
tripartite.  L  9.  Item  Kircher  Prodr.  Copt.  p.  1G5.  Where  these  authorities  are  quoted ; 
and  the  same  view  supported. 
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expressive  of  “  Wisdom/’*  is  a  necessary  consequence  ;  for  it  was  pecu¬ 
liarly  by  the  attribute  of  Wisdom,  that  the  antients  believed  the  Deity 
upheld  his  works. f  We  have  had  cause  to  see  above,  (v.  note,  p.  i.) 
how  that  in  Boodhism,  (wisdom)  the  Law  and  its  fulfilment,  was  typified 


by  the  number  5  ;  and  now  we  see  the  idea  continued  in  this  root 
or  character  expressive,  as  we  have  shewn  above,  of  the  High  Deity 
in  the  mind  of  the  antient  Egyptians ;  for  not  only  is  it  the  character 
for  the  number  but  likewise  Hor-Apollo  points  out  the  same  con¬ 
nection,  and  declares,  that  among  them  “  a  star  represented  the  number 
five,  also  the  Mundane  God,  likewise  destiny This  is  to  be  accounted 


for  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Egyptian  or  Hieroglyphic  star,  was 


five-rayed,  and  from  what  we  have  seen  above  it  probably  in  reality 
typified  the  “Law.”  After  having  so  fully  discussed  this  root,  we^hould 
not  be  justified  in  dismissing  it  without  alluding  to  the  expressive  part  of 
the  name  “  God -ama,”  (the  three  final  letters  being  a  declensional  termina¬ 
tion:)  and  which,  in  reality,  is  a  dialectic  variety  of  the  northern  type, 
WoD,of  the  root  under  discussion.||  Thus  is  explained  the  true  meaning  of 


*  Thus  and  TTN  understanding,  knowledge.  Shakespear’s  Hindust.  Diet. 

t  This  may  abundantly  be  proved  from  the  most  antient,  as  it  is  the  most  authentic 
authority  on  many  points  of  archaiology,  viz.  the  Bible.  Thus  Ps.  civ.  24  ;  cxxx\i.  5. 
Prov.  iii.  19.  Jer.  x.  12. 

J  Et  “  quinque.”  Tattam  Copt.  Lex.  in  voce. 

§  ©t'ov  ft  tyxoaptov  <y»paivovTtf,  yi  ttpap(uvi> jv,  r,  rov  it wre  aptQp ov,  antpa  ZorypayoZcn.  Hor- Apollo, 


Lib.  1.  c.  13. 

||  This  permutation  of  G.  and  W.  between  two  dialects  is  too  well  known  to  philo- 
logers,  to  require  to  be  insisted  on  ;  witness  “  W  illiam,  ’  and  “  Guillaume  ;  “W  ard, 

“  Garde  “Wehr,”  German,  “Guerre,”  French;  Latin,  “Vadum,”  French,  “ Gue.” 
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the  name,  as  mentioned  by  Buchanan  in  the  above  quoted  paper,  viz.,  “  It 
has,  however,  been  mentioned  to  me,  on  the  authority  of  a  Pundit,  be¬ 
longing  to  our  Supreme  native  court  of  Bengal,  that  the  meaning  of 
Codama,  is  eminently  wise,  a  sage/*  We  will  conclude  by  remarking 
that  this  “sacred  dental”  forms  a  component  part  of  the  name  of  the 
Deity  in  every  language,  whether  initial,  as  in  the  Greek  eCo?,  the  Latin 
"  Deus,”  the  French  “  Dieu”— Or  medial  as  in  the  Persian  i*a  khooda ,  the 

Pali  and  Burmese  “  Booddha”  and  “Godama,”  the  Teutonic  “Woden” _ 

Or  final  as  in  the  Saxon  50$  the  German  “  Gott,”  and  the  English  ‘f  God.” 
It  composes  likewise  the  term  cooS  ddu,  the  sacred  attributive  or 
honorific  increment,  used  in  so  peculiar  a  way  by  the  Burmese. 

eg  Is  a  term  that  is  applied  to  every  thing  connected  with  royalty 
and  royal  persons.  In  the  general  acceptation  of  the  word  it  implies 
“golden.”  It  is  composed  of  the  following  letters  H.  W.  R.  E.  The  W. 
being  a  vocal,  that  is,  not  employed  in  the  character  of  a  consonant,  but 
appended  by  symbol  after  the  manner  of  a  vowel,  and  is  pronounced  oo  ; 
thus  the  word  might  be  written  H.  O.  O.  R.  E,  or  H.  O.  R.  E  *  Its  connec¬ 
tion  then  with  the  Egyptian  &uxp  Hdr,  “  Horus,”  or  “Sun,”+  becomes  at 
once  evident ;  which  was  not  only  a  type  of  royalty,  but  was  itself  sym- 


*  The  Burmese  not  being  able  to  pronounce,  an  “  r,”  but  as  a  “  y,”  give  a  sound 
somewhat  approaching  to,  “  Shooe”  to  this  root.  But  the  Arracanese  proper  being 
in  the  habit  of  pronouncing  the  “  r,”  give  it  a  sound  approaching  the  one  in  the  text. 

"t  ev  Tot!*  Epy.oZ  Xeyofxevatf  tQTOpoZvt  yiypayBoct  irep't  tu>v  ctpl 5v  ovojuarwv,  gti  ttjv  puv  in't  rrfc 

tov  HXtoy  mptfopZ;  TCTaypevriv  $6v«fitv}  Qpov,  EXXnve?  ft  AttoXXwv*  xotXou<xt.  Plutarch  de  Isid, 
et  Osirid  HXtaj  6  Opo;  area  roZ  twv  copwv  xparcTv.  IIor-Apollo,  Lib.  1,  c.  1 7- 
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boliscd  by  «  gold,”*  and  is  the  root  from  which  in  a  very  extensive  class 
of  languages  the  term  for  Gold  is  derived  :  as  the  Hebrew  tin  aur,“  light, 
splendor/’  the  Latin  aurum ,  the  French  or.  It  may  be  traced,  composed 
of  almost  the  same  letters  as  in  Burmese,  in  the  Pali  and  Sanscrit  lan¬ 
guages.  It  composes  the  words  OTpO“  a  king,”— and  £.^Ujpi  “  a  uraeus, 
asp,  or  king-snake.”  We  thus  find  the  Burmese  redeemed  from  the 

charge  of  debased  servility  in  styling  every  thing  royal, _ “ Golden 

the  two  terms  being  synonymous  from  the  highest  antiquity. 

It  will  form  an  interesting  conclusion  to  our  subject,  if  we  speculate 
what  would  have  resulted,  if  the  Burmese  language,  instead  of  coining 
into  contact  with,  and  adapting  itself  to,  a  finished  alphabetical  system 
as  that  of  the  Pali,  and  been  thereby  enabled  to  at  once  express  itself 
phonetically,  had  been  obliged  to  have  had  recourse  to,  what  we  may  call, 
the  hieroglyphic  mode  of  expression.  Not  only  will  it  be  a  guide  in  in¬ 
vestigations  of  a  kindred  nature ;  but  it  will  stand  a  living  record  of  the 
truthfulness  of  the  position  first  advanced  by  that  lamented  scholar 

Salvolini ;+  and  supported  by  Portal  ;J  and  it  will  at  the  same  time  afford 


*  Couleurs  symboliques.  par.  F.  Portal,  p.  7 b 

t (<  Comme  toute  image  hieroglyphique  a  son  terme  correspondant  dans  la  lange  parlee, 
il  en  est  un  certain  nombre  qui  out  ete  prises  comme  signes  des  sons  auxqnels  elles 
repondaient,  abstraction  faite  de  leur  signification  primitive.  Les  caracteres  hierogly- 
phiques  appartenant  a  cette  singuliere  methode  d’  expression,  de  meme  que  tous  les 
autres  signes  tropiques  qu’  emploie  Pecriture  egyptienne,  ont  ete  employes,  soit  isole- 
ment,  soit  a  la  suite  des  mots.”  Salv.  Analyse  Gram,  des  textes  Egypt,  p.  225.  ad  233. 
ap.  Portal. 

+  Portal  symboles  des  Egyptiens,  &c.  passim. 
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an  answer  to  a  question  put  by  the  latter ;  “  Les  symboles  avant  de  se 
traduire  dans  la  langue  ccrite,  existaient-ils  dans  la  langue  parlee  ?  La 
parole  primitive  fut  elle  la  source  des  symboles.”*  And  in  perusing  the 
accompanying  list,  one  would  almost  suspect,  that  a  further  acquaintance 
with  the  Burmese  Empire,  will  bring  to  light  sculptures  analogous  to 
those  to  which  we  have  alluded. 

In  the  first  place,  after  expressing  external  objects  by  their  repre¬ 
sentations,  it  would,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  homonyms 
with  which  it,  in  common  with  all  early  dialects,  abounds,  be  enabled 
to  make  these  representations  convey  the  idea  of  many  attributes.  This 
process  must  be  kept  distinct  from  that  which  endows  certain  animals  and 
objects  of  the  creation,  with  certain  attributes,  and  then  sketches  their 
figures  to  convey  the  idea  of  such  attributes  ;  for  in  the  case  before  us 
the  coincidence  is  only  in  name.  Still,  although  we  may  not  be  enabled 
to  trace  the  slightest  connection  in  idea  between  the  two ;  we  are  not 
justified  in  asserting  that  such  a  connection  did  not  exist  in  the  minds 
of  that  primitive  race,  who  were  the  first  employers  of  this  tongue. 
Among  other  instances,  our  improved  acquaintance  with  natural  history 
renders  to  us  ridiculous  what  to  them  might  have  been  subjects  of  implicit 
credence ;  thus  it  would  be  scarcely  out  of  place,  even  in  the  present  day, 
to  sketch  a  “  pelican,”  as  the  emblem  of  a  mother’s  love  ;  but  how  pre¬ 
posterous  would  it  appear  to  our  descendants,  if  told  that  the  reason 

*  “  Did  these  symbols,  previous  to  their  translation  into  the  written,  exist  in  the 
spoken  tongue  ?  Was  the  primitive  dialect,  itself,  the  source  of  these  symbols/' 
Portal  Symb.  Egypt,  p.  1. 
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was;  because  that  bird  was  believed  to  nourish  her  young’  on  the  nfe 
drops  of  her  own  bosom  !* 

Oo.  “an  egg,”  might  be  made  to  represent  "  a  beginning,  chief,  first, 
head,  to  polish.” 

O,  “a  pot,”  might  be  made  to  express,  "  to  be  old,  homely,  useless 
on  account  of  age.” 

King ,  "  a  scorpion,”  ... .  "to  be  free,  exempt,  formed  as  fruit  from  the 
flower  ;  a  sentry-box,  watch-house.” 

Kw*  a  lever,”  . to  scratch,  to  exert  one’s  self,  to  copulate  as  birds, 
to  subtract  as  in  arithmetic.” 

Kotin,  "  the  back  of  an  animal,”  ....  "  convex,  round,  merchandise,  to 
be  finished,  come  to  an  end,  to  stoop,  all,  entirely.” 

Kyan ,  "  the  sugar-cane,”. ...  "to  besmear,  anoint,  to  consider,  meditate.” 
Kyan,  "  a  rhinoceros,”  ....  "  to  be  firm,  stable,  resolute,  strong.” 

Kouk,  "  rice  grains,”  ....  "to  peck,  pick  up,  choose,  be  crooked,  custom- 
dues.” 

Kyien ,  "a  ratan  vine,”  ....  "to  daunt,  to  threaten,  to  boast,  to  brag,  to 
meet  with,  find.” 

Kywet,  "  a  leech,”  . ..."  to  be  obstinate,  perverse,  rebellious,  to  be  eman¬ 
cipated,  freed  from.” 

Kho  "  a  large  species  of  dove,”  ....  "to  hide,  avoid,  take  refuge  in 
or  under,  to  steal.” 

Khya,  "  an  ant,”  ....  "to  settle,  dispose,  put  in  its  proper  place,  to 
throw  down,  cause  to  happen,  to  teach,  give  instruction.” 

Khylng ,  "  a  gnat,  a  basket,”  ....  "to  desire,  w  ish  for,  to  penetrate,  bore, 
to  pierce,  to  measure  the  capacity  of,  to  fight,  to  be  in  conjunction 
as  heavenly  bodies,  to  compute,  reckon,  fellow,  companion.” 

*  The  following  list  can  give  but  a  small  idea  of  the  number  of  homonyms  afforded 
by  this  language ;  it  is  entirely  confined  to  words  composed  of  the  same  letters,  and  even 
of  these  a  very  great  many  are  omitted ;  but  if  all  those  which  are  strictly 
speaking  homonyms,  viz.  that  had  a  similarity  of  sound,  were  to  be  admit¬ 
ted,  the  catalogue  might  be  indefinitely  enlarged;  thus  cB  tie ,  c8  tee,  QO^  tee, 
OOoS  tay,  Ob  tax,  08  htie,  C$  htee,  cogS  htee,  OOO S  htay,  CO  htdi,  are  all 
not  only  not  easily  distinguished  by  an  unpractised  ear,  but  likewise  often  inter¬ 
changeably  written. 
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Khyet,  “  the  navel,  scale  of  a  fish/’  ....  “  to  write,  make  marks,  to  insert, 
introduce,  to  flatten,  to  scratch,  to  cook.” 

Khye,  “  the  hog-deer,”  ....  “to  retaliate,  refute,  do  a  tiling  in  return,  to 
please,  conciliate,  oblige,  to  pound,  erase,  to  be  gentle,  to  borrow, 
lend,  hire,  excrement,  rust,  particles,  to  widen.” 

Khyonng,  “  the  neck,”  ....  “a  brook,  gutter,  to  cough,  hawk  up  as 
phlegm,  to  peep,  pry  into,  to  be  sweet,  pleasant,  lean,  poor,  break 
or  snap  in  two,  to  wash,  be  deficient,  incomplete.” 

Khvce,  “a  dog,  a  hoop,”  ....  “to  curve,  coil,  split,  push,  divide  in 
two  lengthwise,  to  levy,  assess  as  taxes,  to  distribute,  to  check¬ 
mate.” 

Tsook ,  “  a  reed  pen,”  . . . .  “  to  be  torn,  rent,  disordered,  frizzled,  to  suck, 
churn.” 

Tsheng,  “an  elephant,”  ....  “to  accumulate,  cleanse,  stretch  out,  to 
descend,  put  in  order,  adonise.” 

Tee,  “  an  earthworm,”  ....  “to  clear,  weed  away,  to  beat  the  breast,  a 
chirping  sound,  a  great  great  grandson,  to  winnow.” 

Toung ,  “hill,  a  cubit,”  ....  “to  desire,  lust  after,  to  ask,  entreat,  beg, 
the  south.” 

Iliee,  “an  umbrella,  (an  insignia  of  Royalty,)”  ....  “to  fear,  reverence, 
solitary,  alone,  deserted.” 

Htouk ,  “  a  crutch,”  ....  “to  support,  assist,  maintain,  consider,  have  re¬ 
gard  for,  deliberate  on.” 

Na,  “  the  ear,”  ....  “to  hear,  understand,  to  alight  or  perch  as  a  bird, 
the  being  beyond,  along  side  of,  a  side,  edge,  a  shore,  disease,  ill, 
unhappy.” 

Ne,  “  the  sun,”  ....  “a  day,  (in  contradistinction  to  a  night,)  to  remain, 
continue,  be  permanent.” 

Ilneet ,  “  the  heart,”  ....  “to  be  pleased  with,  love,  esteem,  rejoice,  to  im¬ 
merse,  a  year,  the  number  2.” 

Jinan,  “  a  grasshopper,  an  ear  of  grain,”  ....  “to  commit,  deliver  into 
charge,  to  pervade,  diffuse  over  all  parts,  be  silly,  foolish,  be  speck¬ 
led.” 

Ilnook,  “  the  mouth,”  ....  “to  extract,  pull  out,  refute,  utter.” 

Peng ,  “  a  tree  or  plant,”  ....  “to  be  fatigued,  to  help,  aid,  to  obstruct, 
to  invite,  raise,  exult.” 

Pan,  “a  flower,”  ....  “to  adorn,  decorate,  to  receive  an  order,  to  pant, 
be  fatigued,  to  beg,  petition.” 
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Po,  “  an  insect  (that  can  utter  no  sound,)”  ....  “  to  fix,  fasten,  suspend 
by  tying,  to  carry,  bring,  teach,  instruct,  throw  into.” 

Pyo,  “  a  plant,”  ....  “to  set,  to  plant,  to  sow  as  seed,  to  be  young, 
prime.” 

Hpyoo,  “  a  porcupine,”  ....  “  to  be  white,  pleasant,  pleased,  to  be  taper, 
slender,  to  sprinkle,  scatter,  hiss  as  a  serpent.” 

Hpwet,,  "  a  species  of  lizard,”  ....  "  to  hide,  secrete,  make  clean.” 

Hpwai,  "  husk  of  grain,”  ....  "  to  be  small,  fine,  white,  to  seek,  look  after 
to  be  inadhesive,  fit,  proper,  comely.” 

No-:  p  female,”  ....  "  a  mother,  chief,  principal,  to  help,  assist,  relieve, 
support,  bear  up.” 

Mien ,  "  a  screech  owl,”  ....  "  to  be  confused,  absent  in  mind,  astonished, 
to  long  for,  to  speak  (honorific.)” 

Me,  "  the  chin,”  ....  "  to  enquire,  investigate,  forget,  be  careless,”  like¬ 
wise"  the  indigo  plant,  to  be  dark  blue,  to  threaten,  terrify,  be  dark 
in  mind,  ignorant,  be  dissatisfied,  deficient  in.” 

Moling,  "  the  arm,”  ....  "to  be  of  a  crimson  color,  to  threaten,  daunt, 
drive  away.” 

Myet,  "  the  eye,”  ....  "a  gem,  grass,  to  be  angry.” 

Myeng,  "  a  horse,”  ....  "to  see,  to  hate,  to  be  distant  in  time,  to  be  high, 
lofty.” 

Myoing,  “  a  forest,”  ....  “  to  be  full,  crowded.” 

Mwe,  “  hair  of  the  body,”  ....  “to  be  soft,  glossy,  smooth,  to  feed, 
nourish,  cherish,  to  bring  forth,  produce,  to  sleep  soundly,  to  enjoy 
one’s  self,  a  relic,  an  inheritance.” 

Hman ,  “  a  mirror,”  ....  "  to  be  true,  exact,  to  hit  the  mark,  to  fit  in  exact¬ 
ly,  to  mark,  note,  remark.” 

Ring ,  “  a  fly,  gnat,” _ “  the  same,  so,  if,  before,  previously,  to  speak, 

utter,  to  be  near  to,  to  accumulate,  advanced  in  pregnancy,  one’s  own, 
as,  while.” 

Le,  “  a  bow,” _ “the  wind,  to  fear,  reverence,  to  be  heavy,  to  exchange, 

also  the  number  4.” 

Gna,  “  a  fish,”  _  "I,  (first  pers.  pron.)  the  number  5.” 

Kyouk ,  “  a  rock,  or  stone,”  ....  “to  kick,  shove,  the  back  of  an  animal, 
the  small-pox,  to  fear,  be  afraid,  the  number  6. 

Thoon,  “  a  captive,”  ....  “to  imprison,  to  be  discouraged,  dejected,  to 
be  bad,  few,  inferior,  empty,  desolate,  to  use,  or  spend,  to  practise 
good  deeds,  the  number  3.” 
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We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  point  out  some  of  the  interesting  peculi¬ 
arities  with  which  this  curious  language  abounds ;  many  others  remain, 

amply  to  requite  the  labor  and  solace  the  progress  of  the  diligent  student. 
To  a  mind  guided  by  intelligence,  the  fragments  even  of  a  long  extinct 
tongue  may  present  subjects  of  the  highest  interest.  They  stand,  as  it 
were,  hoar-worn  and  time-honoured  land-marks,  perennial  beacons,  that 
guide  us  over  many  a  wide  waste  of  by-gone  days;  and  if  properly  analysed 
they  often  afford  a  record  as  unfailing  in  its  truthfulness,  as  it  is  beautiful 
in  its  simplicity,  of  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  people  of  whom 
they  may  be  the  only  vestige.  But  this  becomes  the  more  striking  in  the 
case  of  a  living  dialect  representing  the  ideas  of  a  semi-barbarous  race.  Let 
one  instance,  out  of  many,  suffice  in  the  language  we  have  under  review. 
The  phrase  CJ)SCCODOQO  she  %  than  bliawa,  implies  literally  “the  time 
that  is  before  (us),”  she g,  meaning  “  before,  in  front  of:” — but  it  ap¬ 
plies  to  what  we  would  call  “  the  time  that  is  behind  us,”  viz.,  the  “  Past.” 
In  like  manner  c^ofccooooo  noung thau  bhazva ,  implies  “  the  time  that 
is  behind  (us),”  noung ,  signifying  “  behind,  after ;”  but  it  refers  to 

what  we  would  style  “  the  time  that  is  before  us,”  viz.,  the  Future.  How 
admirably  then  do  these  two  idioms  illustrate  the  negative  and  unhopeful 
philosophy  of  Boodhism  ;*  a  cold  and  passionless  system  of  ethics,  which 

*  The  whole  ethical  system  of  Booddhism,  (in  reference  to  its  higher  and  inner  grades) 
as  it  bears  on  the  moral  obligations  incumbent  upon  mankind,  may  be  stated  to  be  an 
endeavour  to  avoid  sin,  by  crushing  every  active  principle  of  the  mind,  whether  for  good 
or  evil ;  to  indulge  a  feeling  neither  of  love  nor  of  anger,  of  sorrow  nor  of  joy ;  and  to  hold 
the  conviction,  that  as  human  nature  is  incapable  of  doing  ought  but  wrong,  the  only 
way  to  avoid  sin  is  to  strive  to  do  nought,  and  to  remain  passive  and  still ;  thus  an  in- 
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teaches  its  followers  to  allow  themselves  to  be  borne,  as  it  were  alone- 
on  the  tide  of  time,  till  engulphed  in  the  abyss  of  niebhan,  “Anni¬ 

hilation,  Nonentity.”  To  them  what  is  “before,”  has  drifted  “past.” 
And  how  strikingly  in  contrast  with  the“  before”  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
Christian,  the  votary  of  a  creed,  that  imbues  him  with  an  untii-in- 
hope,  an  onward  fervor;  that  instructs  him  to  consider  himself  but  as  a 
probationer  in  this  life;  and  in  the  words  of  one  of  its  great  teachers 
“  this  one  thing  to  do,  forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind,  and 
reaching  forth  unto  those  things  which  are  before,  to  press  toward  the 
mark,  for  the  prize  of  a  high  calling.” 


junction,  to  those  who  are  aiming  at,  the  higher  grades  of  perfection,  as  given  in  the 
If  ienee,  or  book  of  observances  of  the  priesthood,  is,  that  the  commandment  never  to 
touch  a  woman,  extends  even  to  one’s  own  mother,  and  that  should  she  fall  into  a  ditch, 
her  son,  if  a  priest,  is  allowed  to  give  her  his  skirt,  or  a  stick  to  help  her  out ;  but  he 
must  at  the  same  time  bring  himself  to  think,  that  he  is  merely  pulling  out  a  log  of 
wood.  Conf.  Descript,  of  Burmese  Emp.  by  the  F.  Sangermano.  p.  91. 


In  the  following  pages,  wherever  an  idiom  is  recorded  which  has  not  fallen  under 
the  personal  observation  of  the  Author  ;  the  name  of  the  authority  from  which  it  is 
quoted  is  superadded.  The  whole  table  of  Pali  Ordinals  given  from  p.  90,  to  p.  96, 
has  been  taken,  and  in  a  few  instances  corrected,  from  a  work  by  F.  Carey,  Serampore, 
1814.  Part  V.  treating  on  the  Metrology  of  Burmah,  has  been  compiled  with  the 
aid  of  all  previous  works  on  the  subject,  as  of  those  of  Sangermano,  Low,  Rushton, 
Carey,  Judson,  Hough,  Crawfurd,  Buchanan,  &c.  &c.  as  also  from  personal  observa¬ 
tion  and  enquiry  ;  but  more  especially  from  a  tract  drawn  up  by  a  learned  Native,  (now 
deceased,)  of  the  name  of  Mengnam,  late  Mahadan  or  Religious  Superior,  and 
Chief  Priest  of  the  Provinces  of  Arracan  ;  and  which  was  compiled  by  him  from  the 
Kydntsa,  or  Sacred  Books  of  the  country. 


E  R  R  A  T  A. 


The  following  Errata  require  to  be  corrected.  In  the  first  28  pages  of  Part  11. 
the  short  e,  and  o,  in  all  such  words;  as,  £>8  08  and  ^8  &c.  has  been  written 

with  a  common  e,  and  o. 

Thus  for  ©8  kheng,  08  hpyeng ,  and  *^8  hnoing,  &c.  read  98  kheng,  08  hpyeng, 
and  ^8  hnoing . 

Introduction,  p.  xv.  1.  4,  for  u  binding  link,”  read  u  binding  links.” 

In  page  2,  line  12,  for  o8  kei,  read  C 8  kie. 

-  3,  —  4,  for  81  khd ,  read  81  kha. 

-  10,  —  3,  from  bott .  for  pietsklianl,  read  piektshani. 

-  18,  —  1,  for  u  aside,”  read  “  a  side.” 

-  21,  —  1,  between  the  words  “  never”  and  ee admit,”  insert  u  by  themselves.” 

- 41,  —  3,  for  read 

-  „  —  9,  for  “  passed,”  read  “  parsed.” 

-  45?  _  2,  from  bott.  for  OO  ga ,  read  OO  gd. 

-  5]^  —  9,  for  “contest,”  read  “  context.” 

-  52,  —  3,  from  bott.  for  ^o8  read 

-  63,  —  6,  from  bott.  for  CpjD  iya,  read  CX^JOS  lya%. 

-  73,  —  11,  for  CjjOO  and  cjjy  read  £^)00  and 

-  78,  —  1 ,  for  CO  td,  read  OO  td. 

-  99,  —  7,  for  “  subject”,  read  “  object.” 

-  108,  —  4,  for  -TUoOOOo8  read  psOOOOaS. 

_  \YJ}  _  4,  from  bott.  for  CO  le,  combined,  &c.  read  QCO  Combined,  &c. 

_  120,  —  11,  for  jf5oOO S  read  ^8oOC 8. 


ERRATA. 


age  128,  line  12, for  (CjScODS  read  QSoOOS. 

.  130,  —  10, for  @8  read  §8. 

134,  —  4,  from  bott .for  £>5q  read  <0(05. 

1 42,  —  4,  and  6,  from  bott.  for  “  I  have  sent,”  read  “  I  have  been  sent.” 

144,  —  3,  from  bott.  for  QOOOCrScOgS  read  CCOOCy5cOg5Q8oog5. 

145,  —  10,  for  “  imitial,”  read  “  initial.” 

ib.  —  2,  from  bott  .for  (vide  p.  46,)  read  (vide  p.  65.) 

146,  —  12,  for  (p.  101,)  read  (p.  153.) 

160,  —  4,  for  and  C^COjoS  and  C^COgS. 

168,  —  2,  for  o5  Olq  read  olqo8. 

175,  —  6,  for  8 COO  read  80OO. 

176,  —  6,  for  OOO^C^  read  00*^0^. 

177,  —  8,  10  and  11,  for  <(  vriemie ,”  read  e<  wiedhie.” 
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GRAMMAR 


OF  THE 


BURMESE  LANGUAGE. 

The  Burmese  Language  is  written  from  left  to  right,  and  admits 
of  no  division  between  words.  The  Alphabet  consists,  correctly  speak¬ 
ing,  of  Forty-four  Letters;  viz.,  thirty-four  Consonants  qpSs  byeem, 
and  ten  Vowels  coq  thcira. 

The  Vowels  are, 

9S)  a.  950  a.  co  xe%  eg  g  or  §  do.  §  do.  Q  e.  £>  ey.  (eg  or  c(op  du.  c(^5  du. 

The  Consonants  are, 

oo  yd. 

Gy  ra. 

CD  Id. 

O  tea. 

CO  thd. 


oo  kd. 

0  tsa. 

$  ta. 

OO  ta. 

O  pa. 

0  kha. 

OO  tshd. 

9  hta. 

CO  hta. 

O  lip  a. 

O  gd. 

Q)  dza. 

q  da. 

3  da. 

O  ha. 

OO  gha. 

cy  dzhd. 

2D  dha. 

O  dha. 

CO  blia. 

C  gnd. 

gD  gnyd. 

COO  na. 

na. 

O  ma. 

OO  ha. 

S  lid. 

95  d. 

GO  an. 

These  are  the  most  usual  forms  of  the  letters  now  in  use,  but  some 
scarce  variations  that  occasionally  occur  will  be  found  below, 
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On  the  Vowels,  thara. 

The  vowels  are  written  in  their  original  character  only  when  they 
form  the  initial  syllable  of  a  word  of  Pali  origin  ;  when  initial  in  a 
pure  Burman  word  they  are  symbolically  combined  with  the  mute  con¬ 
sonant  S3.  W  hen  combined  with  consonants  they  are  represented  by 
symbols. 


Table  of  Vowels  with  their  Characters,  Symbols,  and  Combinations. 


Character 

Symbol. 

Name  of  Symbol. 

Combination  with 
Consonants. 

S3 

none 

OO  ka. 

S30 

0  or  "1 

khia,  “  to  place  down.” 

OOD  ka,  61  ga. 

CO 

o 

C0@S03<$  loom  gyeeiteng,  “a  large 
round  placed.” 

08  kei. 

d 

© 

loom  gyeeiteng  tshan- 

kliat ,  “  a  large  round  with  a  little 
knob  placed  above.” 

c8  kee,  or  kee. 

L 

COC^jOcSscSs  td  khyoungignangi,  "a 
reed.” 

OCJ  kod. 

5 

11 

/meet  khyoungi gnangi, 

“  two  reeds.” 

crj  koo. 

C 

© 

OOCOSoQs  tha  weihtoi  “  placed  before  at 

a  distance.” 

©OO  ke. 

sb 

i 

\ 

C^0aSo§(g8  nouk  thopyeet,  ‘"projected 
downwards.” 

ch  kay. 

©(oqo 

C-OorC'l 

OOGOSoQc^J  thaweihtdlkhya. 

©OOO  kau,  ©61  gau. 

c(§5 

1 

C-SorC-T 

OOCOoO^S^JCJOqs  thaweihtdlkhya  she 
hto%. 

©OoS  kau,  or  ©6T 
gdu. 
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1  the  second  symbol  of  the  second  vowel  930  a,  and  the  final  member  of 
the  symbols  of  the  9tb  and  10th  vowels,  is  used  only  with  the  consonants 
O  kha,  O  ga,  C  gna>  3  da,  o  pa,  and  O  wa,  as  they  would  be  altered  into,  or 
mistaken  for  other  letters  by  the  use  of  the  symbol  O  affixed  ;  thus  ©l  kha, 
might  be  mistaken  for  00  bhd  ;  ol  ga,  for  cr3  kd  ;  cl  gna,  for  CO  htd ;  si  da, 
for  90  a  ;  (51  pa,  for  oo  hd  ;  and  ol  wa,  for  00  id. 

The  Burmese  Grammarians  style  the  vowels  90  d,  900  a,  oocoSgc* 
kanhtbdzd,  or  guttural  the  vowels  ie,  and  £jj  ee,  they  style  003C\^g» 
taloodza,  or  "  palatal the  vowels  §  oo,  and  §  do,  (cx^g<3>  authtadza,  or  “  la¬ 
bials/’  The  vowels  C  e,  and  sb  ey,  they  consider  both  guttural  and  pala¬ 
tal  ;  and  the  vowels  Q  an,  and  c(^5  au,  both  guttural  and  labial. 

The  Triphthong  oS. 

The  1st,  3rd  and  5th  vowels  are  combined  to  form  the  triphthong 
which  has  a  power  intermediate  between  the  “  o ”  and  “  oo”  in  the  words 
“  hone”  and  “moon.”  Its  symbol  is  °L  and  it  may  be  used  with  any  of  the 
simple  consonants,  or  with  those  consonants  combined  with  j  the  sym¬ 
bol  of  the  letter  CO  yd  ;  with  Q  the  symbol  of  the  letter  rd  ;  with 
the  symbol  of  the  letter  O  wa  ;  and  with  Q  the  symbol  of  the  letters  q  rd, 
and  O  wa,  combined. 

The  greater  proportion  of  syllables  in  which  this  triphthong  oc¬ 
curs  end  in  oS  kd  that-k,  and  <5  gna  that-gn,  and  it  then  has  the  power 
of  a  short  oi,  or  long  /,  as  0^(7$  hoik,  0^5  toing.  In  some  Romanising 
systems,  its  power  would  be  expressed  when  in  this  position  by  the  diph¬ 
thong  ai. 
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Pronunciation  of  the  Vowels. 

Bunn.  93.  Deva  Nagri  ^r.  Square  Pali  2D  . 

93  A,  has  exactly  the  sound  of  the  first  “a”  in  “papa.”  It  is  considered 
as  naturally  inherent  in  every  consonant,  that  has  not  another  vowel 
attached,  or  the  mark  C  that ,  superadded  ;  as  OOSDS  kanai,  “  a  shed  oco£s 
pfilfingi ,  “  a  bottle.”  When  inherent  in  the  letter  O  wfi,  and  followed  by  ct>5 
nd  thdt-n  ;  by  ij>  nd  thdt-n  ;  by  5  mfitlifit-m  ;  by  cS  lfilhfit-l ;  or  by  °  fin,  its 
power  is  somewhat  more  open  ;  as  icon,  “  a  burden  oSt  worn,  “  the 
stomach,”  &c.  When  inherent  in  a  consonant  commencing’  a  syllable  end¬ 
ing  in  oS  hfi  tlifit-h,  its  power  is  permuted  to  ie  ;  as  shict,  “  to  be  asha¬ 
med.”  \\  hen  in  the  same  position  in  a  syllable  ending  in  8  tsfi  thfit-ts ,  or 
g5  gnya  thfiit-gny ,  its  power  is  permuted  to  ee  ;  08  tseet,  “  war,”  not  tsfit. 

Bunn.  930.  Deva  Nagri  ^tt.  Square  Pali  333. 

a,  has  the  sound  of  the  final “  a,”  in  “papa  ;”  as  CODCp  tara,  “  a  star.” 

Burm.  Deva  Nagri  t.  Square  Pali  ^  . 

oo  ie,  has  the  power  of  “  ie,”  in  “  mien”  pronounced  short.  88  miemie , 
"self.”  §J  ,  ,  are  different  varieties  of  this  character. 

Burm.  Deva  Nagri  Square  Pali  tgjf. 

cS  ee,  has  the  power  of  “ee,”  in  “  meet  ;”  as  o8s  htee s,  “  an  umbrella.” 
ai*  rS-  ’  oo),  are  all  varieties  of  the  same  character. 

Burm.  g  or  §.  Deva  Nagri  Square  Pali  g  . 

f , 

0  00,  has  the  sound  of  the  “  oo”  in  “good;”  as  Cq  bhoon,  “glory.” 
When  attached  to  an  initial  consonant,  should  there  be  no  final  consonant 
following,  it  frequently  has  the  power  of  the  inherent  93  A ;  as 
pfitshd,  not  pbbtshoo,  “  a  garment.”  is  a  variety  of  the  same  character. 
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‘’'rebate. 

o  o 


Burm.  g.  Deva  Nagri  ^3>.  Square  Pali  jg 

§  oo,  has  the  power  of  “  oo,”  in  “food;”  as  <^c61<5  poopoung,  “  to  con- 
,  is  another  variety  of  the  same  character. 

Burm.  G.  Deva  Nagri  tt.  Square  Pali  □  . 

G  e,  has  the  power  of  the  French  e,  or  the  “a”  in  “fame;”  as  c^o£ 
newetig,  “  sunset.”  0,  are  varieties. 

Burm.  sb.  Deva  Nagri  §.  Square  Pali,  properly  speaking,  none. 
ey.  This  vowel  has  the  power  of  “  ei”  in  “obeisance”  or  the  “ey” 
in  “obey  ;”  as  tsheythso,  “to  abuse.”  It  has  no  counterpart  in  the 

Pali  language.  is  another  form  of  the  character. 

Deva  Nagri  €fi. 


Burm.  (5). 


Square  Pali  G 


ciu,  has  the  power  of  “  oa,”  in  “moan;”  as  C("flcoc>  Gautama  ;  and 
is  expressed  throughout  the  following  pages  by  a  short  diphthong  au  :  the 
Greek  <*>  also  expresses  its  power.  When  combined  with  a  consonant,  and 
immediately  followed  by  oS  kd  thdt-k,  or  6  gna  that-ng,  it  has  the  power 
of  “  ou”  in  “bound;”  as  COqjoaS  kyouk,  “a  stone;”  QOOOcSs  koung% . 
‘'good  :”  frequently  when  initial  it  is  written  cfc^O. 

Burm.  c(5)5.  Deva  Nagri  Square  Pali,  none. 

au,  has  the  power  of  “aw,”  in  “paw;”  as  CoTyo  pduhma, 
“above.”  There  is  no  sound  or  character  corresponding  to  this  in  Pali. 


On  the  Consonants,  byeem. 

The  first  twenty-five  Consonants  are  divided  into  five  classes  ot  li\e 
each  ;  viz.  five  OOCo5qc^  kanhtddza,  or  Gutturals  ;  five  OODC\^(?>  taloddza,  or 
Palatals;  five  mooddhddzd,  or  Linguals ;  five  ddntddzd,  or 

Dentals  ;  and  five  (Sjgc*  duthtddzd,  or  Labials.  Of  the  remainder  CO  yd, 


c 


Dentals.  Linguals.  Palatals.  Gutturals. 
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is  considered  a  palatal ;  oo  ha,  a  guttural ;  ra,  and  g  lla,  as  linguals ; 
CO  la,  and  CO  tha,  as  dentals  ;  O  wd,  is  considered  both  dental  and  labial. 


Table  of  Consonants,  with  their  Class,  Character,  Name  and  Power. 


Class.  Char. 


Name. 


Power. 


< 


< 


< 


< 


oo  cx>@:  kagyee %,  “  great  kav”  A*. 

©  ©Cg  khakhwe,  “  curved  kha.”  kh. 

O  OCoS  gagnay,  “  little  ga.”  g. 

€0  ghagyeez,  “  great  gha.”  gh. 

C  C  gna,  “  gna.”  gn. 

\ 

O  ©cqs  tsalobn %,  “  round  tsa.”  ts. 

30  ©Oc8<S  tsha lien,  “  twisted  tsha.”  tsh. 

dzakhwey,  “  broken  dza.”  dz. 

qj  qjq|<5s<g\  dzhdmyengidzvoey,  “  horse-bridle  dzha.”  dzh. 

93  £3  %nyd>  “ gny- 

^  ^COOq|50o^o5  tathanlyengz  khyiet,  “  ta  like  an  iron  hook.”  t. 

9  go5g(5)2  htawonibeyi,  “  duck  hta.”  ht. 

g  JDGpScooOoS  dareng gouk,  “da  with  a  convex  breast.”  d. 

8>0<qqcS  dh a  re  h mook,  “  water-dipper  d ha.”  dh. 

coo  coofcSs  n&gyee %,  “  great  na.”  n. 


00  COo5q  tawbmbbb,  “  pot-bellied  ta.”  t. 

CO  CQ©0(5oqs  htatsheng  htdoz,  “  hta  likean  elephant’s  foot-shackle.”  ht. 
s  SCOgs  dahtwez,  “da  rolled  up.”  d. 

O  QC92Da5[|j!a5  dhdoukkhyoik,  “  dha  hollowed  at  the  bottom.”  dh. 
^  ^CoS  nagnay,  “  little  na.” 


71. 


Labials. 
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OQOOcS  patsouk,  “  pa  upside  down.” 

V- 

o 

hpdbblhtdok,  “hpa  with  a  cap.” 

lip . 

© 

OOOoS^aS  bdtdtkhyoik,  “  ba  scooped  at  top.” 

b. 

00 

000^)2  bha  gbbn%,  “  hump-back  bha.” 

bh. 

Q 

O  ma,  “  ma.” 

m. 

oo 

OOQoScooS  yapatlat,  “  ya  lying  on  its  back.” 

y- 

C|COOOO$  ragouk,  “  crooked  ra.” 

r. 

CO 

CO  Id,  “  la.” 

1. 

o 

O  w a,  “  wa.” 

w. 

00 

00  thd,  “  tha  ” 

th. 

oo 

COO  hd,  “  ha.” 

h. 

8 

glc^s  Uagyeei,  “ great  11a.” 

11. 

53 

50  a,  “  a.” 

mute. 

o 

GO 

COOSCOOSOQcS  thezthezteng,  “  a  minute  mark  placed.” 

n  final. 

The  letters  C  grid,  go  gnya,  coo  na,  na,  and  «  mb ,  are  styled  jpCOS^ 


hnaldddnie,  “  nasal.” 

On  the  mark  ° 

The  mark  °  called  OOoS  that,  “to  destroy/’  when  placed  over  a  con¬ 
sonant^  has  the  power  of  annihilating1  the  sound  of  the  50  d,  otheiwise 
inherent  in  it,  and  thereby  rendering  it  mute;  as  oo^>  would  be  pronounced 

hand,  but  oo§  would  be  pronounced  kdn. 

Every  consonant  has  a  vowel  90  d,  inherent  in  it ,  as  oo  kd  not  k, 
unless  it  have  the  mark  supcradded,  or  be  the  hist  membci  of  a  double 
consonant ;  as  COgg^,  lattan,  not  latatan. 
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Pronunciation  of  Consonants. 

The  first  consonant  of  each  class  is  the  simple  unmodified  articulation 
itself.  The  second  consonant  of  each  class  is  the  aspirate  of  the  first. 
The  third  consonant  of  each  class  is  the  first  hard  and  rough.  The  fourth 
is  the  aspirate  of  the  third.  And  the  fifth  is  the  corresponding  nasal.  The 
permutations  that  take  place  in  the  sound  of  consonants  are  treated  of  in 
detail  under  that  head. 

Burm.  oo.  Deva  Nagri  q*.  Square  Pali  EG. 

oo  ka,  has  the  power  of  “k”  in  “king;”  as  oooq  hard,  “  a  letter.”  It 

sometimes  has  a  power  intermediate  between  a  “  k”  and  a  “  g  ;”  as  oooos 
gatsa.%,  “  to  play  gdon%,  “  round  oS  ka  that-k  when  final  in  a  syl¬ 

lable,  and  immediately  preceded  by  an  inherent  d,  has  its  power  per¬ 
muted  to  t ;  as  5)CxS  “  shiet”  not  “  shiek” 

Burm.  0.  Deva  Nagri  t«r.  Square  Pali  S  . 

3  khd,  has  the  power  of  an  aspirated  k;  as  %>dlobgS  khdwathee,  “a 
washerman.”  ^  is  a  variety. 

Burm.  O.  Deva  Nagri  Square  Pali  n  . 

O  gd,  has  the  power  of  “  g”  in  “go;”  as  o£ol  gdnga,  “  the  Ganges.” 

Burm.  OD.  Deva  Nagri  ^ .  Square  Pali  213  . 

eO  gha,  has  the  power  of  an  aspirated  “g”  is  initial  in  words  of  Pali  ori¬ 

gin  ;  as  ztiSyghdr,  “ a  house.”  When  final  after  the  triphthong,  it  is  mute,  or 
at  most  very  slightly  articulated  ;  Sj_e>5  mdgh ,  the  sky.”  ,2D  is  a  variety. 

Burm.  C.  Deva  Nagri  Square  Pali  G  . 

C  gnd ,  when  initial  has  the  power  of  “  gn,”  in  “  gnu  ;”  as  <51  gna,  “l” 
When  fi  nal  it  has  the  power  of  “ng”  in  “king;”  as  odS  tlieng,  “  thou.”  Some- 
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times  its  sound  is  softer  intervening  between  the  preceding  and  the  French 
final  "  n;”  as  CO<$  long,  “  a  husband.”  S  ngd  thdt-ng,  when  in  the  middle 

of  a  word  is  often  moved  out  of  its  place  in  the  line,  and  placed  over  the 

£ 

succeeding  letter;  as  ODCODO  for  co<5oooo  thengbhau,“  a  ship/’  generally 
abbreviated  into  ^  as  ODCD?>0.  When  combined  with  Q  the  symbol  of  the 
letter  ra;  as  (g,  it  is  frequently  interchangeably  written  with  go  gnya. 
Burm.  O.  Deva  Nagri  xt.  Square  Pali  Q 

O  tsa,  has  the  power  of  "  ts,”  in  "  hats  as  goods  tsdgai, “  a  word.”  6  tsa 
that-ts ,  when  preceded  by  an  inherent  9D  d,  has  its  power  permuted  to 
“  t as  08  tseet,  not  tseets,  “  war.” 

Burm.  30.  Deva  Nagri  Square  Pali  • 

30  tshd,  is  the  preceding  sound  aspirated  ;  as  o8  tsliee,  “  oil,  fat.”  00  is 
a  variety. 

Burm.  Deva  Nagri  "sr.  Square  Pali  d. . 

0i  dza,  has  the  power  of  “j ”  in  “jar  ;”  as  0>Do5  dzat,  “  race,  kind.” 


is  a  variety. 

Burm.  qj.  Deva  Nagri  Hi.  Square  Pali  Eg  . 

qj  dzha ,  is  the  preceding  sound  aspirated  ;  cqjs  dzhez  “  a  Bazaar.”  Q3 


is  a  variety. 

Burm.  DD.  Deva  Nagri  Square  Pali  gu . 

go  gnya ,  has  the  power  of  “  guy”  or  the  Italian  “  gn ”  in  “  signora  ;”  as 
gy  gnyama ,  “  a  younger  sister  :”  g5  gnya  that-gny  when  preceded  by  an 
inherent  93  a,  is  quiescent ;  as  gogS  gnyee,“  to  sigh.”  If  the  character  be 
superaddcd  it  has  the  power  of  a  final  “  n as  Q^Sgnyeen,"  »ight.”<f,§). 


are  varieties. 


D 
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Burm.  <?.  Deva  Nagri  z.  Square  Pali  . 

^  ta,  the  lingual  “  t”  pronounced  by  placing  the  point  of  the  tongue 
far  back  against  the  palate :  is  initial  only  in  words  of  Pali  origin.  &],  , 

are  varieties. 

Burm.  Q.  Deva  Nagri  3.  Square  Pali  g  . 

Q  hta,  the  aspirate  of  the  preceding,  with  which  it  may  have  the  same 
remarks  applied.  §  a  variety. 

Burm.  g.  Deva  Nagri  z.  Square  Pali  j|]  . 

g  da,  is  the  lingual  “  d,”  pronounced  by  the  tip  of  the  tongue  thrown 
back  on  the  palate:  initial  only  in  Pali  words.  another  form. 

Burm.  23.  Deva  Nagri  T5.  Square  Pali  *13  . 

23  dha,  is  the  aspirate  of  the  preceding,  to,  other  forms. 

Burm.  coO.  Deva  Nagri  m.  Square  Pali  ET13* 

coo  na,  is  the  lingual  " n”  pronounced  with  the  tongue  on  the  palate: 
initial  only  in  Pali  words.  6o,  ob*  other  forms. 

Burm.  CO.  Deva  Nagri  cr.  Square  Pali  CD. 

00  ta,  the  common  dental  "  t”  in  “  ten;”  as  OOO^  tamdn,  “  a  messenger;” 
o5  td  that-t,  when  preceded  by  the  vowel  g  oo,  or  a  consonant  combined 
with  its  symbol,  has  its  power  permuted  to  c£ ;  as  ogo6  kook,  “  a  lever,” 
not  kdot :  when  preceded  by  the  symbols  of  other  vowels  it  is  variously 
permuted,  sometimes  remaining  unchanged  ;  as  in  00380680CCO  tatshiet 
tsiekhale,  “  a  very  little,”  and  sometimes  under  the  same  circumstances 
being  changed  to  oS  k;  as  SoSoo^s  pietshhani,  "fine  cotton.” 

Burm.  00.  Deva  Nagri  w.  Square  Pali  CD  . 

CO  hta ,  is  the  aspirate  of  the  preceding;  as  cooo£  htoung,  “a  prison.” 
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Burm.  S.  Deva  Nagri  Square  Pali  3  . 

S  da,  is  the  common  dental  “d,”  in  “den;”  as  doo%le%, ,  “  a  cross¬ 

bow/’  g  another  variety. 

Burm.  O.  Deva  Nagri  *r.  Square  Pali  □  . 

O  dha,  is  the  aspirate  of  the  preceding  ;  as  ©D°(g  dhaipya,  “  a  robber.” 
O  is  the  old  form,  whence  its  alphabetical  name. 

Burm.  ^ .  Deva  Nagri  ^r.  Square  Pali  p  . 

^  na,  the  common  dental  “  n,”  in  “none;”  as  JDOwflmfl/faname;”  ^  nd 
that-n,  when  final  in  a  syllable  and  preceded  by  the  vowel  28  ie,  or  3^  do, 
or  a  consonant  combined  with  their  symbols,  or  when  final  in  a  word, 
has  the  power  of  the  French  “  n,”  in  “bon ;”  as  pddngan,  “  to  rebel.” 

It  is  also  often  interchangeably  written  with  the  character  °,  that  is, 
when  its  power  is  as  above  stated  ;  as  pddngan. 

Burm.  O.  Deva  Nagri  n\  Square  Pali  U  . 

O  pa,  the  common  labial  “p”  in  “pan;”  as  OjX>3 $  pagnyashie,  -a 
wise  man:”  S  pa  that-p,  when  preceded  by  an  inherent  S3  d,  has  its 
power  permuted  to  “  t ;”  as  93(S  at,  not  dp,  “to  deliver,”  0(S  tsat,  not 
tsap,  “  to  join.”  When  preceded  by  any  other  vowel  its  power  is  permut¬ 
ed  to  “  k”  Sometimes  when  initial  its  sound  approaches  to  “  b ;”  as 
c(ys  bye%,  “  to  run,  flee.” 

Burm.  o.  Deva  Nagri  t*t.  Square  Pali  L3  . 

C3  hpa,  is  the  aspirate  of  the  preceding,  as  the  “  ph"  in  “  uphanding  ; 
<S|j(c^s  hpd%gyee%,  “  an  old  man.” 

Burm.  o.  Deva  Nagri  Square  Pali  □  . 

o  bd,  has  the  power  of  -  b,”  in  "  band  ;”  as  OCD  bald,  -  strong.” 
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Bunn.  00.  Deva  Nagri  Square  Pali  33. 

GO  bhd,  is  the  aspirate  of  the  preceding  letter;  as  OQoSyo  bhayhma , 
"where:”  sometimes  it  has  the  sound  of  o  ba,  or  o  hpa,  and  is  inter¬ 
changeably  written  with  them. 

Burm.  Q.  Deva  Nagri  *r.  Square  Pali  U  . 

o  ma,  has  the  power  of  “m,”  in  “man ;”  as  nieng%gyee%,  "a  king 

5  ma  that-m,  when  final  in  a  syllable,  and  preceded  by  the  vowels 
^8  ie,  or  9^  do,  or  consonants  combined  with  their  symbols,  has  the  power 
of  a  final  “ng  ;”  as  s8<S  ieng,  "a  house.”  In  the  word  (c^QD  the  initial  o 
has  its  power  permuted  to  “b,”  and  is  pronounced  byanma:  a  similar  per¬ 
mutation  occurred  in  some  of  the  dialects  of  Greece ;  as  pwptop  for  pufiop — (3v 
for  ^vpF«v  Vide  Salmasius’  Plin.  Exercit. 

Burm.  03.  Deva  Nagri  Square  Pali  ljj  . 

00  yd,  has  the  power  of  "3/,”  in  “yonder  ;”  asoo^^cn,  "gunpowder 
oS  yd  that-y,  when  occurring  after  the  triphthong  is  quiescent,  but  the 
vocal  sound  is  somewhat  prolonged  ;  as  0Q0S  kdh,  "  the  body.” 

Burm.  q.  Deva  Nagri  T.  Square  Pali  . 

q  rd ,  has  the  power  of  "r,”  in  “run”  The  Burmese  proper  cannot  pro¬ 
nounce  an  “r”  but  as  a  " y ;”  hence,  q  rd  and  00 yd,  are  frequently  inter¬ 
changeably  written.  The  Arracanese  can  pronounce  the  “  r  thus  qoS 
"to  laugh,”  would  be  pronounced  “ray”  by  the  Arracanese,  and  eeyay”  by 
the  Burmese,  q  rd,  when  combined  with  j  the  symbol  of  the  letter  co  lid, 
is  pronounced  like  the  “sh,”  in  ship;”  as  eg)  since,  "gold.”  $[  rd  that-r, 
w  hen  final  in  a  syllable  and  preceded  by  the  triphthong,  or  its  symbol,  is 
always  mute;  as  "the sacred  mount.”  ^  is  another  form. 
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Burm.  CO.  Deva  Nagri  *r.  Square  Pali  03. 

CO  la,  has  the  sound  of  “l,"  in  “land;"  as  <x^  loo,  a  man.”  When  com¬ 
bined  with  j,  the  symbols  of  the  letters  oo  ha,  and  O0  yd,  combined,  it 
often  has  the  sound  of  “sh”  in  “ship;"  as  COnO  sha,  not  lily  a,  “the  tongue.” 
It  sometimes  has  its  power  irregularly  permuted  when  occurring  in  the 
middle  of  a  word  ;  as  O(5scvj>C0(5  mengidddleng,  or  mengzthddleng,  “  a  con¬ 
stable  loonga,  or  loonnci,  not  lodlld,  “  diligence.” 

Burm.  o.  Deva  Nagri  «r.  Square  Pali  □  . 

o  wa,  has  the  power  of  “  w,”  in  “  war;"  as  cTls  wa%,  “  a  bamboo.”  Its 
symbol  when  combined  with  a  consonant  has  a  sound  somewhat  ap¬ 
proaching  to  “  oo  ;”  as  Og]  shooe,  or  sliwe,  “  gold ;”  when  combined  with  a 
consonant  which  has  the  inherent  vowel  <30  a,  and  immediately  preceding 
a  c6  tathat-t,  it  always  has  the  power  of  do;  as  OOOc6  “a  garment,” 
pronounced  tddot.  8  wd  thdt-w  is  often  placed  expletively  after  the 
symbol  of  the  triphthong  3^  at  the  end  ot  a  word  ;  as  o£j_8  htd,  tor 
O^;  0^8  tho,  for  0^,  no  change  is  made  in  the  sound. 

Burm.  00.  Deva  Nagri  si.  Square  Pali  03. 

00  thd,  is  the  only  sibilant  in  the  Burmese  language  approaching  to 
an  “  s,"  combining  the  sound  of  a  soft  “  Ik,"  as  in  “thin,”  with  an  “  s,"  as 
in  “sin;"  as  thddgyee.%,  or  sddgyeei,  “a  chief;”  OOcB  thadie,  “  care, 

caution.”  When  combined  with  j]  the  symbols  of  the  consonants  GO. 
hd,  and  OO  yd,  as  ogj,  it  has  the  power  of  “  sh"  in  “ship;"  as  ojp  sha, 
“the  tongue,”  may  be  written  either  jjO,  c\JjO,  or  ccp.  \  ide  cp  and  CO. 

Burm.  OO.  Deva  Nagri  t  Square  Pali  EJ3 . 

OO  ha,  has  the  sound  of  “  h,"  in  “  hand  ;"  as  OOD  ha,  “a  thing.  ’ 
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Burm.  Q. 


Deva  Nagri  n 


Square  Pali  jj 

g  lla,  is  considered  a  lingual,  but  nearly  similar  in  sound  to  a 
common  “l”  It  is  never  initial  in  Barman  words,  but  is  found  inter¬ 
changeably  written  with  CO  la,  in  the  middle  of  words. 

°  n,  final  ;  this  character  called  by  the  Burmese  QODlQ 00° 006  theithei 
teng,  (from  ccosccos  theithei, c< very  small,”  and  CoS  teng,  “to  place  or  put 
upon,**)  or  ^oc8o5  nleggahiet,  has  the  power  of  a  final  French  “  n”  It  is 
final  of  itself,  that  is,  has  not  a  vowel  inherent  in  it;  as  q  p'don  not  pound , 
“  a  pattern.”  When  placed  over  a  consonant  in  which  the  vowel  S3  a,  is  in¬ 
herent,  should  such  consonant  be  the  initial  of  a  dissyllable,  it  is  generally 
mute,  and  may  be  said  to  be  always  so  in  words  beginning  with  a  CO  td ;  as 
cocls  tdngnaz,  “  a  fisherman,”  pronounced  and  often  written  OOcU  tdgna%. 
This  character  is  often  found  interchangeably  written  with  a  final  $  na 
that ,  and  is  used  only  in  connection  with  the  inherent  vowel  93  a,  the 
vowel  oq  bo,  or  consonants  combined  with  their  symbols. 

93  a,  this  has  been  introduced  here  as  a  mute  consonant:  if  a  conso¬ 
nant  cannot  be  pronounced  without  the  assistance  of  a  vowel,  the  con¬ 
verse  is  as  truly  the  case;  that  a  consonant  is  required  on  which  to 
append  a  pure  vocal  sound,  which  by  itself  is  nothing  but  air  ;  this  mute 
consonant  is  formed  by  the  constriction  of  the  throat  deeply  down,  and 
is  therefore  styled  a  guttural ;  it  is  the  character  to  which  the  Burmese 
attach  the  symbols  of  the  other  vowels  to  express  them.* 

Compound  Consonants. 

Four  consonants  belonging  to  the  miscellaneous  or  liquid  class  are, 

*  It  is  this  mute  consonant  that  has  been  styled  by  a  writer  on  a  cognate  language  “  a  sort  of 
pivot  on  which  the  vowel  points  are  arranged  !” 
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when  used  in  combination  with  other  consonants,  represented  by  symbols; 
these  are  OO  yd,  Gj  rd,  O  wa,  and  OO  lid. 


Consonant. 

Sy  mbol 

Name  of  Symbol. 

Comb- 

Power. 

00  yd. 

4 

OOOC  y dying,  “  ya  like  a  tree 

or  plant.” 

<il 

my  a. 

G[  rd. 

G 

G|G^S  rareet,  “  ra  embracing.” 

§ 

mra. 

0  wa. 

0 

OOg  wa  tshwai,  “  wa  suspended.” 

8 

mwa. 

OO  ha. 

J 

qooQs  halitdz,  “  ha  thrust  out.” 

9 

lima. 

OO  and  O 

j 

000(5 OOg  yd peng  zed  tslncai,  as  above. 

$1 

mywa. 

CO  and  OO 

jJ 

000(5 COO yd  peng  ha  litoi, 

ditto. 

91 

hmya. 

G|  and  O 

G 

G|G|8oog  rd  reet  wa  tshwai, 

ditto. 

s 

mrwa. 

Gj  and  00 

G 

G|G^8 oooEjs  ra  reet  ha  litoi, 

ditto. 

limra. 

0  and  OO 

OC^OOoQs  wa  tshwai  ha  litoi, 

ditto. 

hmwd. 

GO,€|and  0 

G 

OOoQ?CjG|8oog  ha  litoira  reet  wa  tshwai,  do. 

§ 

hmrwa. 

The  symbol  of  the  consonant  OO  lia,  is  combined  only  with  the  nasals, 
and  the  letters  CO  la,  ra,  OO  tlia,  and  O  wa. 


Double  Consonants. 

Consonants  frequently  occur  double;  as  05  a  double  00  kd,  or  two  dif- 
ferent  consonants  ;  as  eg  thma.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  inherent 
vowel  90  a,  never  intervenes  between  the  two  consonants  ;  as  eg  is  pio- 
nounced  kkd  not  leaks.  When  aspirated  letters  are  thus  doubled  the  first 
member  is  always  commuted  to  its  corresponding  unaspiiate  ,  as  a  double 

°  I  - 

Q  khd,  would  not  be  written  Q,  but  Og  kkha ;  in  the  same  way  to  gg  ia , 
&  tstshd  ;  @  dzdzhd;  §  htta;^  ddhd  ;  gg  httd  ;  g  phpa ;  %ddha ; &bbha. 

With  the  exception  of  5  gna-that-gn,  the  nasals  are  never  compounded 
but  with  letters  of  their  own  class  ;  as  gg  gnytsd,  0)0  nda .  ^  nta,  8$c. 
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It  has  been  observed  that  in  double  consonants  the  inherent  Vowel  does 
not  intervene,  for  this  reason  a  double  consonant  when  occurring  in  a  word 
may  be  written  by  separating  them  and  placing  the  mark  COoS  that ,  over 
the  first  ;  as  tsakkbo,  “  paper/’  may  be  written  either  QOO[  or  OCtScxj 

Permutations  of  the  Powers  of  Consonants. 

The  permutations  of  the  powers  of  Consonants  are  of  two  kinds:  1st, 
when  they  occur  in  the  middle  ot  a  word,  and  2dly,  when  they  are  final. 

Of  the  first  kind  : — In  words  of  more  than  one  syllable,  should  the  first 
syllable  begin  with  the  first  or  second  letter  ot  any  class,  or  in  some  cases 
with  CO  la,  or  CO  th  / ;  or  with  5D  a.  And  at  the  same  time  should  any  of 
the  following  syllables  begin  with  the  first  or  second  letter  of  any  class, 
the  initial  letter  of  such  following  syllable  takes  the  sound  of  the  third 
letter  of  its  class  ;  as  oo  ka,  and  Q  kha,  take  the  sound  of  O  ga  ;  O  tsa,  and 
30  tsha,  of  0)  dza  ;  ^  ta,  and  Q  hta,  that  of  ^  da ;  CO  ta,  and  CO  hta,  that  ot 
S  da  ;  and  O  pa,  and  0  hpd,  that  of  0  ha  ;  as  in  the  following  words  : — 
adoingz,  “  measure.” 

oocoooaS  kagouk,  “  the  hollow  of  the  knee.” 

oo£sq%^  kengiboozwon,  “  a  scorpion.” 

QCo£  khadeng,  “  a  bed  cot.” 

khoungibonngi,  “  a  turban.” 

^gScolcS  khiengwonboung ,  “  the  beam  of  a  balance.” 

0000$(q^  tsagaibyan,  “  an  interpreter.” 

QC/SsqoS  tsetzook,  “  disgusting.” 

ooojcS  tdzeen,  “a  sickle.” 

COq  taboo,  a  tooth-brush.” 
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000002  tadaz,  “  a  bridge.” 

COOOD  taza,  “  an  ornament.” 

COcBoo  tadieya,  “  third.” 

0^2^  pagyee,  “  a  painter.” 

qooqps  pooganbyaz,  “  a  saucer.” 

o^oo oq^  hpagadoon,  “a  glass  tumbler.” 

c8(Soo  liekza,  “  the  title  of  a  book.” 

The  same  permutation  occurs  in  the  case  of  affixes  ;  as  c\qo§  loo  do, 

% 

“  men  ;”  ogosoi  thwaz  ba,  “  go  :”  or  in  compound  roots  ;  as  CgpcooOoS  rwe'z- 
gouk ,  "  to  choose  ;”  oq(c§s  thoogyeet,  “a  great  man.” 

Of  the  second  kind ,  viz.  the  Permutation  of  the  Powers  of  Final  Consonants 

and  of  inherent  50  d. 

The  permutation  of  the  sounds  of  final  consonants  have  been  all 
remarked  upon  in  their  place  under  the  head  of  pronunciation  of  con¬ 
sonants,  and  it  will  be  necessary  here  to  give  tables  ot  only  the  permu¬ 
tation  of  consonants  when  final  in  a  word,  and  when  preceded  by  the 
inherent  vowel  50  a,  which  does  itself  in  such  situations  generally  have 
its  own  power  permuted. 

Permutation  of  the  inherent  vowel  50  a,  with  oS  kd  that ,  final  into  et. 


ooo5  ket.  1 

OcS  tset. 

qcyS  tit. 

COoS  tet. 

QoS  pet. 

OOCtS  yet. 

Oo5  khet. 

£0a5  tshet. 

goS  htet. 

COoS  htet. 

oo5  hpet. 

qoS  ret. 

qctS  get. 

&cS  dzet. 

qoS  det. 

qcS  det. 

OoS  bet. 

cooS  let. 

eoaS  ghet. 

qjoS  dzhet. 

Z)o5  dhet. 

QoS  dhet. 

COcS  bhet. 

OcS  wet. 

CoS  gnet. 

qocyS  gnyet. 

cooo5  net. 

^o5  net. 

yo5  met. 

OOaS  tfiei. 

ooctS  het. -  gttS  //et. 
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The  final  /,”  in  all  these  is  nearly  quiescent ;  asooS  fxpet,  “  aside,”  is 
pronounced  more  like  hpd,  and  COO'S  let ,  “the  hand,”  like  la. 

With  £  grid  that,  final  into  eng. 

oo£  yen  g. 
£[<$  reng. 

00(5  l eng. 

ocS  weng. 
o(5  meng.  03(5  theng 

00(5  heng.  g £  lleng. 

The  final  “ g,”  in  all  these  is  quiescent,  unless  the  heavy  accents 
CJjoColaS  shezpouk,  is  affixed  ;  as  ^(5  “  thou”  is  pronounced  nen  ;  but  0(5? 
“a  governor,”  is  pronounced  niengz. 

Permutation  of  the  inherent  03  a,  wi  th  8  tsa  that ,  final  into  eet. 


00(5  keng. 

0(5  tseng. 

£ewg. 

00(5  /eng. 

0(5 

peng. 

0(5  kheng. 

00(5  tsheng. 

§<5  tog*. 

00(5  hteng. 

(3(5 

hpeng. 

0(5  geng. 

&£  dzeng. 

(/e?fg. 

3(5  c/eng. 

0(5 

heng. 

ooS  gheng. 

cy<5  dzheng. 

23(5  dh'eng. 

0(5  dheng. 

od6 

bheng. 

c£  gneng. 

52' Sgnt/eng . 

COO( 5  riewg. 

§£  neng. 

o£ 

meng. 

008  &ee/. 

©8  /see/. 

^8  feet. 

008  /ee/. 

08  peet. 

008  j/ee/. 

oS  klieet 

00  8  ts heet. 

gS  fit  eet. 

CO 8  hteet. 

08  //pee/. 

C|8  ree/. 

o8  gee/. 

->S  (/~ee/. 

i 

p8  (Zee/. 

38  ^/ee/. 

08  6ee/. 

CO  8  Zee/. 

03§  gheet. 

qj8  dz fleet. 

£>8  rf/jee/. 

• 

08  d fleet. 

008  b heet. 

08  tree?. 

cS  gneet. 

go  8  gnyeet . 

coo 8  ?iee/. 

Y>8  nee/. 

08  mee/. 

006  //?ee/. 

008  heet. 

g8  //ee/ 

Permutation  of  inherent  93  a,  with  pS  gnya  //ic/,  final  into 

ee,  or  een. 

oopS  /ree. 

OpS  /see. 

jOOpS  tee. 

opS  pee. 

copS  j/ee. 

opS  Mee. 

oopS  tshee. 

QpS  /?/ee. 

1 00  pS  htee. 

opS  /zpee. 

£|pS  ree. 

OpS  gee.  | 

(?>p5  dzee. 

ggS  dee. 

3pS  rfee. 

opS  bee. 

CopS  /ee. 

OOpS  ghee. 

0x5  dzhee. 

£>pS  (//iee. 

OpS  r/Aee. 

00  pS  Z>/*ee. 

OpS  ?eee. 

CgS  gnee.  1 

gwyee. 

coopS  ?iee. 

$pS  nee. 

ooS  mee. 

O 

COoS  //*ee. 

oopS  Aee. 

fips  llee. 
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oocS  kat. 

OcS 

g>cS 

oocS 

06  pa/. 

qcS  klidt. 

oocS 

gcS  //£a£. 

cocS 

06  hpat. 

OcS  gcit. 

GhcS  chat. 

q>5 

scS  licit. 

OcS  AaY. 

oO(S  ghat. 

€{J(S  child t. 

eocS 

QcS 

oocS  AM/. 

CcS  Wg’fitf. 

gocS  gnyat. 

COOcS  nat. 

^>cS 

OcS  mat. 

In  all  these,  gS  is  quiescent  unless  the  character0  COOSOOOSOOcS  theithei- 
teng,  lie  superadded,  as  g5  when  it  has  the  power  of  a  nasal  n. 

Permutation  ol  the  inherent  93  a,  with  O  pa  that,  final  into  at. 

oocS  yat. 

rat. 

CoS  lat. 

OcS  zcat. 

00 (S  that. 

CO(S  hat.  gcS  Mat¬ 
in  all  these  the  final  “  t”  is  short. 

Permutations  of  (S  pa  that,  final  with  all  other  vowels  into  ctS  k. 

900(S  ah,  o8cS  iek,  SS  eek,  9^>(S  ook  o^cS  bok,  C93cS  ek,  £>S  eyk,  C93D(S  aiik* 

QSoScS  auk,  G^cS  oik,  and  so  on,  if  the  vowels  be  combined  with  consonants 
simple  or  compound. 

Permutation  of  5  via  that,  final  with  inherent  90  a,  into  an. 

00<5  yan. 

0 

ran. 

CO  (5  tan. 

0<S  zoan. 

DO <5  than. 

00(5  lian.  g<5  //aw. 

In  all  these  the  final  “  n,”  is  nasal. 

Permutations  of  (5  math  at,  final,  with  the  vowels  o8  ie,  or  9^  do,  Of 
their  symbols  into  ng  ;  as  985  icng,  0^(5  bong,  £j)<Ss  kluengi,  "thunder.** 


006  Mr. 

€>0  tsan. 

^5  /m. 

00(5  tan. 

o5 

0(5  AMr. 

00  5  tshan. 

§6  ht an. 

oo(S  Maw. 

q5  hpan. 

06  gow. 

(0>(S  dzan. 

^(5  Mr. 

s5  Mr. 

©(5  Mr. 

03  6  ghan. 

<qj5  dzhan. 

SO  (5  dhan. 

©(5  dhan. 

00(5  bhdn. 

C(S  gnan. 

go  5  g-Hj/rm. 

cto<5  Mr. 

• 

^><5  nan. 

0(5  maw. 
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symbols  intowg’;  as  28^  ieng,  9^  dong,  khyieng,  “  to  weigh;”  in 
all  tl  iese  cases  the  final  g,  is  pronounced  soft. 

With  reference  to  other  final  consonants,  with  the  exception  of  the  na¬ 
sals,  they  undergo  a  similar  permutation  that  the  first  letter  of  their  class 
would  under  similar  circumstances  ;  as  §  khathat,  <S  ga  that,  vS  glia  that, 
undergo  the  same  permutations  that  cS  lea  that,  would  ;  as  ocS  is  pronoun¬ 
ced  met,  not  meg.  All  in  the  O  tsa,  class  are  permuted  the  same  as  6  tsa 
that,  final.  All  in  the  00  td,  class  as  06  tdthdt,  final,  and  all  in  the  O  pd. 
class  as  (S  pa  that,  final.  This  rule  holds  good  with  other  vowels  besides 
the  inherent  ‘20  d. 


Accents. 

In  the  Burman  language  there  are  only  two  accents,  the  short  or  acute, 
and  the  heavy,  or  grave. 

The  short  or  acute  accent 0  (called  originally  23Q8  an  myeet,  or  the  an 
stop,”  being  formerly  a  little  $5  placed  below  a  letter),  but  at  present  stvled 
C233o50S  oukmyeet,  or  “  the  stop  below,”  is  placed  below  a  letter  ;  thus 
g5,  and  is  only  used  with  the  vow  els  G  e,  <§$  ey,  0253  au,  the  triphthong  9^ 
oi ;  as  also  with  the  inherent  vowel  23  a,  or  the  vowel  28  ie,  when  they 
precede  the  character  •  n,  final,  or  a  nasal  consonant  ;*  as  36  hn'eng,  “with.” 

The  g  rave  accent  s  called  CQColoS  shepouk,  “  dot  or  stop  in  front,” 
is  placed  after  the  letter  ;  as  C^)S  she z,  “  before;”  and  only  used  with  the 
vowels  233  a,  gjj  ee,  §  do,  G  e,  with  the  triphthong  9^  di,  as  also  the  inhe¬ 
rent  vowel -23  a,  or  the.  vowel  28  ie,  when  they  precede  the  nasal  conso¬ 
nants  ;  and  is  considered  inherent  in  the  vowel  2b  ey,  unless  superceded 
by  the  light  accent. 

*  It  is  most  unphilosophical  to  say,  that  this  accent  is  used  with  the  nasal  consonants,  a 
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The  remaining  vowels  never  admit  of  an  accent. 

By  the  use  of  these  accents,  three  distinct  words  may  be  formed  out  of 
the  same  combination  of  letters  ;  as  ^  tsho,  “  to  speak/’  ^2  tsho %,  “  to  be 
vile,  wicked/’  and  ^tsho,  “to  stop  up,  obstruct.” 

Punctuation. 

The  Burmese  have  only  one  stop  in  the  way  of  punctuation,  viz.,  u,  which 
is  used  either  as  a  full  stop  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  ;  or  as  a  colon,  or  se¬ 
micolon,  to  part  off  the  different  clauses,  or  subdivisions  of  clauses,  if  in 
anyway  independent;  and  lastly  it  occurs  as  a  comma,  separating  the 
various  clauses,  or  substantives  falling  under  the  same  government,  as 
Gg|iiQgiiC@ncl^Osy^cq  shwe  n  gmee  u  kye  h  gna  aa%  nia  slue  boo,  “gold,  sil¬ 
ver,  copper,  I  have  not.”  A  peculiar  use  of  this  stop  is,  that  it  is  sometimes 
used  in  the  place  of  the  connective  or  relative  particle  CCOO  than,  that  i> 
dividing  off  the  word  or  words  qualifying  the  rest  ot  the  sentence,  or  on 
which  the  sentence  turns:  as  COOD(Ss@oSiic^oOCCX)OaSgj^dl  koungimyat  u 
lob  tayouk  limy  a  ma  shic  ba,  “good,  excellent;  there  is  not  so  much  as  one 
man,”  for  cooo£s(go5c'cxooc\^,  &c. 

Final  Remarks  on  the  Alphabet. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  remark  that  the  vocal  sound  implied  by  “  the 
inherent  is  the  simplest  sound  that  can  be  formed,  as  for  instance  : 
No  consonant  can  be  pronounced  unless  a  vowel  follow  ;  this  sound  vaiies 
in  the  English  alphabet ;  in  the  letter  “  p”  it  is  an  “  e”  as  “  pe ;”  but  if  an 
attempt  were  made  to  pronounce  the  “  p”  without  the  succeeding  “  e, 
the  nearest  approximation  to  it  would  be  something  like  the  fust  pa  in 
“papa;”  this  is  exactly  the  sound  considered  by  the  Burmese  to  be  natu- 


G 
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rally  inherent  in  every  consonant.  The  mark  c  that,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  annihilates  the  inherent  a,  and  thereby  necessarily  causes  the  con¬ 
sonant  to  be  mute  ;  as  oo  would  be  “  ka,”  but  o5  would  be  “  k,**  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  throat,  and  requiring  the  after  breath  of  the  a,”  to  bring  it  out, 
and  therefore  becoming  mute.  It  will  then  be  enquired  why  the  oS  ka  that, 
or  mute,  is  said  to  be  permuted  into  a  “  t.”  Although  the  letter  “  k”  is 
not  to  be  pronounced,  it  is  to  be  formed  in  the  month,  and  by  trying  any 
English  word  it  will  soon  be  perceived  how  the  same  vowel  differs  in  sound 
by  having  a  final  consonant  of  two  different  classes  immediately  following 
it ;  this  is  caused  by  the  closing  sound  of  the  vowel  being  affected  by  the 
different  positions  in  which  the  organs  of  speech  are  placed  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  different  letters.  The  learner  must  be  careful  to  form  these  mute 
letters,  but  to  stop  the  sound  suddenly;  therefore,  when  a  mute  “  k”  is 
said  to  be  permuted  into  a  mute  t,”  the  latter  letter  must  be  formed. 

The  aspirate  “  h”  being  a  guttural,  has  the  quality  when  properly  at¬ 
tached,  of  hardening  the  sound  of  a  letter;  as  the  t,”  in  the  word  “  often/’ 
even  if  pronounced  distinctly,  would  be  soft  in  comparison  to  what  it 
would  be  in  such  a  word  as  “  ofthen”  if  care  be  taken  to  pronounce  the 
“  hy  *  the  t(  th,”  must  not  be  pronounced  ;  as  the  “  th”  in  "  then ”  or  "  thin,” 
which  is  in  reality  a  modification  of  an  ff  s”  Indeed  the  sibilants  form  a 
class  of  sounds  in  the  same  way  as  the  nasals. 
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Abbreviations. 

in  writing  the  undermentioned  abbreviations  are  frequently  used. 

for  ygS  mcc. 


o5,  or 


or  !§  ^ 


(§i 


for 

for 

for 

for 

for 

for 

for 

for 


cogS  Ice. 

00  p5  tee. 

I  O)  o 

0g5  tsce. 

00  g5  thee. 

g5  as  in  QjS  for  og5,  Ac. 

eec ,  or  cc. 
oS  lino  it. 


gSz 

for 

COODCS  koung%. 

c£ 

• 

for 

cJoipS  gyoung . 

q<5  or  q  or 

for 

cogSscooocSs  lee%goung%, 

when  connective. 

00 

for 

COOO  tliaii,  or  OOgS  thee. 

G  or  CG 

for 

COOO  fAfl#. 

0  superadded 

for 

o5  final,  as  COOO  for  coooo5  kouk. 

d.  or  cb» 

for 

y  inferior,  as  eg  s  or  Op  %  for  c^s. 

c\^S 

for 

cqco£  looleng,  “  a  constable.” 

j  interchangeably  written 

for 

OO  especially  after  as  coo^jo  for 

cooSooo  letya,  “the  right  hand.” 

9 

for 

&  superior  especially  when  a  gut- 

tural  follows ;  as  o<^C0 0  forOOCOD 


mengala. 
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s 

for 

<xr 

for 

gg  or  coo 

for 

cogo 

for 

cc§ 

for 

for 

<3  ta,  with  Q  hta ,  under  it. 

S  da,  inferior;  as  oocooo  for  oocooo 

n  g 

bhanda. 

•  • 

a  double  03  tha. 
cogccoocS  thwethouk. 

COOODgS  thethee. 

OOC0Q  tharwe. 

CO D$ 


CoS  for 

^  with  23  dAc,  under  it  is  found  written 


It  may  be  here  the  proper  place  to  remark,  that  the  letters  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet  are  sometimes  found  supplied  by  the  use  of  numerals,  either  entirely 
or  in  part.  In  the  one  instance  the  symbols  only  of  the  vowels,  and  of 
the  letters  oo  ha,  ra ,  GO  yd,  and  O  wa,  are  thus  represented.  All  the 
consonants  are  divided  into  seven  classes,  corresponding  to  the  seven 
days  of  the  week,  and  presided  over  by  what  the  Burmese  consider  the 
seven  planets ;  thus  oo  ka,  o  kha,  O  ga,  oo  glia,  C  gna,  are  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  second  day  of  the  week  003(5 COD  tanengla,  Monday,  and 
are  presided  over  by  the  Moon  :  O  tsa,  00  tsha,  <?>  dza,  q]  dzha,  go  gnya , 
belong,  to  the  third  day  of  the  week  f&Al  dnga,  Tuesday,  and  are 
presided  over  by  Mars  :  £  td,  g  hta,  g  da,  dha ,  coo  nd,  00  ta,  00  hta  3 
da,  o  dha,  $  nd,  belong  to  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  0C^>  tsane,  or 
Saturday,  and  are  presided  over  by  Saturn ;  O  pa,  o  hpa,  ©  ba,  00  bhd,  and 
o  md,  belong  to  the  fifth  day  of  the  week  (ogDPDOCOO  kyathdbdde.  or 
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Thursday,  and  are  presided  over  by  Jupiter  :  OO  yd,  q  rd,  O  zva,  cola,  and 
g  lla,  belong  to  the  fourth  day  of  the  week  qgoj  bddddhdhoo ,  Wednesday, 
and  are  presided  over  by  Mercury  :  OO  tha,  and  oo  ha,  belong  to  the  sixth 
day  of  the  week  COOOaSjago  tlioukkrci,  Friday,  and  are  presided  over  by 
Venus  :  And  finally  the  mute  consonant  23  a,  which  belongs  to  the  first  day 
of  the  week  tdnengdnwe,  Sunday,  and  is  presided  over  by  the  Sun. 

The  two  most  common  numerical  modes  of  expressing  the  letters 
of  the  Alphabet  (ocoo^s  gananz ,)  are  first  the  COgjOCTSooocoo^s  kyouktsa 
ganan,  so  styled,  from  being  much  used  in  inscriptions  on  stone  (coqpoS 
kyouk) ;  and  secondly  the  pocco^s  ddoigdndnz,  perhaps  a  corruption  of  oqj 
htodz,<(  various,  differing.” 


The  COqjOaSoOOCCD^  kyouktsa gananz, 

Is  merely  a  numerical  representation  of  the  symbols  ot  the  eight 
vowels  belonging  to  the  Pali  system,  of  the  mark  C  ODoS  that,  and 
of  the  symbols  of  the  consonants  oo  yd,  Gyrd,  and  O  wd,  of  which  the 
latter  letter  is  represented  by  its  corresponding  mark  in  the  ^socoo^o 
dooigdnanz,  system  :  the  consonants  suffer  no  alteration. 

O  the  symbol  of  the  vowel  230  a,  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  numeral  O  placed  above  ; 

O  the  symbol  of  the  vowel  ie,  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  numeral  J  2  placed 

above ;  . 

the  symbol  of  the  vowel  £§  ee,  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  numeral  ^  3  placed 
above  : . . . . . 


o 


O  1  OO  for  ooo  ka. 


oo 


for  08  kic. 


o 


Si  for  08  kee. 


ii 
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[  the  symbol  of  the  vowel  g  do,  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  numeral  9  4  placed  below ;  9 

|[  the  symbol  of  the  vowel  §  do,  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  numeral  3  5  placed  be¬ 
low  ;  .  <rj 

C  the  symbol  of  the  vowel  G  e,  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  numeral  (s  6  placed  be¬ 
fore  ;  .  q 

Q-0  the  symbol  of  the  vowel  [09  hu,  is  repre- 


4  00  for  09  koo • 


°  ^or  koo. 


6  Goo  for  coo  he. 


sented  by  the  corresponding  numerals 

(s  6  and  O  1  placed  in  their  relative 

positions  ; . . . . . 

G-0  6-1 

Q 

Goo  for  GOOD 

kail. 

c 

the  mark  for  DOoS  that,  is  represented 

by  the  numeral  9  7  placed  below ;  .... 

a  7 

00  for  aS 

k. 

0 

L 

the  symbol  of  the  triphthong  9^  0,  is 

represented  by  the  corresponding  nil- 

merals  J  2,  and  9  4  placed  in  their  re- 

J  2 

j 

oo  for  efi 

ko. 

lative  positions  ; . 

9  4 

9  H 

J 

the  symbol  of  the  letter  0 0  yd,  is  repre- 

sented  by  the  mark  H  placed  after ;  .... 

ooi 

for  09] 

kya- 

Q  the  symbol  of  the  letter  q  ra,  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  vowel  G  e,  placed  below 


the  letter ;  .  OO  for  (exj  krd. 

the  symbol  of  the  letter  O  led,  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  its  corresponding  mark  in  the 


o 
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^SOCtO^s  dobigdnam,  system  by  two  \  or 

sevens  ; . .  o ^  for  og  Inca. 

' i 

It  is  common  to  find  the  above  method  of  writing  on  the  titles  of 
Books,  Inscriptions,  &c.; 

Q  j  J 

^0g84°^^sg<^c^0sa)(:^ci^(i'C0s.coc?wOTs^«^«o 
Thbodhamma  tsarie  m'engz  thameei  hpyat  htoon  dhamma  that.  Rakhoing  le%myo 
malia  dan  mengznam  tsci. 

“  The  legal  decisions  of  the  Princess  Thbodhamma  Tsarie ,  being  the 
Book  of  Mengnam,  the  Mahadan  of  the  four  Provinces  of  Rakhoing.” 


The  ^OCOO$S  dbolgdndm. 

This  is  an  occult  mode  of  writing,  which  can  be  varied  according  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  writer,  and  can  only  be  read  when  possessed  of  the 
key.  One  of  the  more  common  modes  is  where  the  consonants,  with  the 
exception  of  the  third  and  fourth  of  each  class,  are  represented  by  the  first 
9  numerals  (“  nine”  being  considered  a  mystical  and  holy  number,  whence 
its  name  ko s,  to  reverence,”)  either  singly  or  repeated.  In  this  system 

the  vowels  are  sometimes  represented  by  their  usual  symbols,  or 
by  the  numerals  given  to  them  in  the  cog] OttS OOO COO kyouktsaganam, 
system,  with  the  exception  of  c-cxococx^s  thaicehtoz ,  the  symbol  of  the 
vowel  C  c,  which  is  generally  represented  by  four  round  dots,  §  s. 


oo  ka,  is  represented  by  the  numeral .  O  1  oo  o 

O  khd,  .  J  2  3  J 

C  gnd ,  .  9  3  C  g 

O  tsd,  . 9  4  O  9 

30  tsha,  . 9  5  30  3 
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CO  ta,  . . . , 

CO  hta,  . , .  O  8 

$  na,  .  g  9 

O  />«,  by  two  numerals, . . .  j 


C3  lip  a, 

ditto 

0  ma, 

ditto 

03  ya, 

ditto 

£[  ra. 

ditto 

CO  la, 

ditto 

O  wa, 

ditto 

03  tha, 

ditto 

CO  ha, 

ditto 

93  cf,  by  the 

mark 

6 

£ 

(s 

••  1 

7 

OO 

1 

8 

CO 

O 

9 

? 

6 

0  0 

• 

1 

1 

0 

0 

f  J 

2 

}° 

j 

2 

j 

• 

3 

3 

}o 

? 

? 

.  (9 
<•9 

4 

4 

1 00 

9 

9 

r  o 

5 

3 

5 

J  H 

3 

J® 

G 

1  ro 

<? 

G 

J 

(s 

it 

7 

1  0 

7 

*  t  7 

7 

f 0 

7 

..  {g 

8 

8 

j  00 

0 

0 

.  -f® 

lG 

9 

9 

}  00 

G 

G 

foot,” 

93 

+ 

0  0 

C 

0  0 

0  0 

^  CX3 ^  O o  tha  ti 6  Jhto o y  by  . 

o  O 

COOOCS  koungt,  “  good,”  written  thus,  would  be  (sooCS  in  the  kyouktsaga- 

nan,  system;  and  °o°°  cfl^s  in  the  douiganan ,  system; — in  this  latter!  the 

second  symbol  of  the  vowel  93  a  is  used  with  the  numeral  O  1,  to  avoid 

confounding'  it  with  the  letter  00  bha  ;  and  the  final  £  ng  is  represented 

o 

by  the  numeral  9  3,  with  the  mark  that,  over  it.  Or  it  might  be  Q 092 

7 

being  a  combination  of  the  two  systems. 


PART  II. 


It  may  be  here  repeated,  that  in  the  Burmese  language  almost  all  words 
are  derived  from  original  roots,  which  by  being  used  with  affixes  or  prefixes 
of  which  last  there  are  only  two,  are  converted  into  the  different  parts  of 
speech ;  as  cooofs  koung%“  good  ;”S3<?ood£s  akoungz“  goodness  /’COOO&QO 
koungztswa ,  “  goodlily  and  so  on.  These  roots  are  monosyllabic,  consist¬ 
ing  of  one  or  more  letters,  but  the  final  letter  is  always  a  simple  one, 
and  mute.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  these  roots,  in  their  original 
form,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  conveying  any  idea  but  that  of  an  abstract 
principle  or  property,  as  for  instance,  cooo£s  koungz  does  not  convey 
the  idea  of  any  thing  or  person  that  is  good,  or  any  relative  idea  of 
goodness,  but  goodness  considered  as  an  abstract  mental  quality,  then  by 
the  use  of  prefixes  or  affixes,  we  can  resolve  this  abstract  quality  into  its 
various  relations,  as  "  goodness,”  good ly,  good Illy,  good/s/?,  &c.  &c. 

As  the  whole  genius  of  the  language,  therefore,  depends  upon  the  use 
of  these  affixes,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  a  clear  and  succinct  definition 
of  the  different  classes  of  affixes,  and  an  explanation  of  the  terms  by 
which  they  are  expressed. 

1.  A  causal  affix  is  so  styled  because  when  affixed  to  a  noun  it  ex¬ 
presses  those  of  its  relations,  which  are  generally  styled  its  cases ;  as 
c\^  loo,  “  man,”  cv^930S  loo  aa%,  “  to  man.” 
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2.  A  modal  affix  is  affixed  to  a  verbal  root  to  express  the  mode,  or 
manner  in  which  the  action,  or  state  expressed  by  the  verb  exists,  and 
expresses  those  of  its  relations  which  are  commonly  called  its  moods ;  as 
ogos  thwat,  “to  go/’  ogos^(5  thwaihnoing,  “  can  go.” 

3.  A  temporal  affix  is  a  word  affixed  to  a  verbal  root  to  express  the 
time  in  which  the  action,  or  state  of  the  verb  exists  ;  they  express  those 
of  its  relations  commonly  styled  its  tenses.  It  is  thus  evident  that  they 
must  come  after  the  Modal  affixes  ;  for  the  state  or  action  of  the  verb  must 
be  first  given,  whether  modified  or  not,  and  then  its  time,  hence  it  is  an 
invariable  rule,  that  temporal  affixes  never  intervene  between  a  modal  af- 
fix  anti  its  root;  thus  eg3S^<$  thwathnoing,  “  can  go”  OgOs^cgs  thwaihnoing 
byee s,  "  can  have  gone.” 

4.  A  numeral  affix  is  one  that  expresses  the  plural  number  of  the  word  to 
which  it  is  attached,  (there  is  no  affix  of  the  singular  number)  thus,  loo, 
“man,”  c^cS  loo  do,  “  men,”  egos  Uncos,  “  go,”  (singular,)  Cgosg  tlmaikya, 
“  go,”  (plural)— hence  it  is  always  attached  to  the  root  itself,  and  invariably 
precedes  all  other  affixes.  We  have  thus  an  easy  mode  of  determining 
whether,  when  two  roots  are  together,  they  form  a  compound  verb,  or 
whether  the  latter  member  expresses  some  modal  or  other  relation  of  the 
verb;  thus  in  the  clause  0g0S^£cogS  thwai  hnoing  thee,  we  are  unable 
(except  by  the  context)  to  determine,  whether  it  implies,  “  (he)  is  able  to 
go,  or  the  potential  mood  “  (he)  can  go;”  but  the  plural  number 
^SaDgS  thwaikya  hnoing  thee ,  at  once  conveys  the  idea  of  the  potential 
mood,  “(they)  can  go;”  hereof  hnoing  expresses  a  modal  relation 

can  of  thwaikya,  “  a  plural  state  of  going;”  but 
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cog  thwai  /inning  kyd  thee,  conveys  the  idea  at  once  of  “  a  plural 
state  of  ability  to  go ^<5  hnoing,  expressing  in  this  instance,  not  a 
modal  relation  of  the  verb  ogos  thwat,  “  to  go,”  but  forming  with  it  a 
compound  verbal  root. 

5.  A  generic  afhx  is  one  that  expresses  the  genus,  class ,  or  kind  of 
the  noun  in  connection  with  which  it  is  used ;  as  they  are  generally 
attached  to  the  cardinal  or  ordinal  numbers,  they  are  sometimes  styled 
Numeral  Generic  Affixes  ;  as  g  loo,  “  man  gOOCCOCaS  loo  ta  $ouk,  “  one 
man,”  Co£>Do5  youk,  being  the  generic  affix  for  human  beings. 

6.  A  connective  afhx  is,  as  its  terms  expresses,  an  affix  that  connects  two 
words;  as  they  generally  join  a  verbal  qualifying  root,  with  the  noun  qua¬ 
lified,  they  perform  the  functions  of  relative  pronouns  in  other  languages, 
and  have  therefore  been  sometimes  styled  Relative  Increments ;  as  cooo£s 
koungi,  “good,”  and  C^loo,  “  man  COOOcSscODOg  koungithdiiloo,  “  agood 
man for  a  further  analysis  of  the  nature  of  this  class  of  affixes. 
Vide  Introduction. 


OF  THE  NOUN  gS  NAM . 

The  substantive  is  the  only  real  Noun. 

Noun  Substantives 

May  be  divided  into  two  classes, Original  Nouns,  and  Derivative  Nouns. 

Of  Original  Nouns. 

The  subdivisions  may  be  two,  1st.  Nouns  Proper,  or  proper  names  of 
individuals,  whether  of  men,  or  other  objects;  as  cwOcS^COOcyS  Moung- 
louk,  “the  name  of  a  man,”  and  Rdkhoing,  Arracan.  2ndly. 
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Common  Nouns,  or  terms  implying  things,  species,  or  objects  ofsense;  as 
g<5s  myengl,  “  a  horse  ;”  QCOoS  toung,  “  a  hill s85  ieng,“  a  house/’  &c. 

Sometimes  with  reference  to  common  nouns,  when  the  name  of  any 
animal  or  thing  is  expressed,  the  term  implying  its  species  is  frequently 
superadded,  as  ga5  gnhet,  “  a  bird,”  to  the  names  of  birds;  cooo£ 
goung ,  “a  brute  beast,”  to  the  names  of  beasts  ;  oS  peng,  “  a  plant,”  to 
the  names  of  objects  that  grow  from  roots ;  and  sometimes  ^  po,  “  an 
insect,”  to  the  names  of  insects:  as  OOQoS  tsa  gnhet,  u  a  sparrow;”  ^0? 
QOODcS  7  iwaigoung,  “  an  ox;”  c^joSocS  myetpeng ,  grass;”  OOO  <5  tshan 
peng ,  “  hair.” 


Derivative  Nouns 

Are  those  formed  from  verbal  roots  by  prefixing, 

93  a,  as  002  tsaz,  “  to  eat,”  9000  atsa,  “food;”  (in  this  instance  the 
accent  is  dropped  in  the  latter  compound  )  ;  COqjDcS?  kyoungi,  “  to 
take  care  of,  to  herd  as  cattle,”  93COCJ]0(52  agyonngi,  “  a  herds¬ 
man;”  cq$  kycin,  “  to  remain,  be  left  behind,”  930q]^  dgydn,  “  a 
residue,”  &c  ;  Oo5  dot,  “  to  wear,”  (as  clothes),  &c.  930oS  dbot,  “a 
garment.”  This  class  of  substantives,  when  derivatives  of  a  root 
implying  any  quality,  have  sometimes  an  affix  of  gender  at¬ 
tached,  and  then  convey  the  idea  of  a  person  of  that  gender, 
either  as  the  agent,  or  subject  of  the  quality  implied  in  the  root  ; 
as93<^Q  arbomd,  “a  mad  woman;”  from  <^)  rod,  “  mad.  9o[c^2<!^cn5 
agyeetbo,  “a  great  male  animal;”  from  gy^ei,  “great,”  and  ^0$ 
hpo,  “the  masculine  affix  for  animals.” 
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In  compounds  consisting  of  simple  derivative  nouns,  the  initial 
«>  a,  is  frequently  omitted;  as  £303  gnydtsa ,  "supper,"  from  sag 
<zg77j/<7,  “evening,”  and  $303  atea,  “food.” 

I  his  forma ti  v  e  prefix  $3  r/,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  $3  d, 
“  the — a  privative”  of  the  Pali  language ;  which  is  often  found 
in  use  in  (he  Burmese  language  with  words  of  Pali  origin  •  as 

S'  S' 

QOC03  mtngdla,  “  blessed,”  $300033  amengala,  “  unblessed”  or 
“  accursed.” 

Or  by  affixing,  1st : 

g£s  klircngi ,  or  kliyengi,  the  compounds  so  formed  conveying  the 

idea  of  the  abstract  property,  principle  or  action  implied  in  the 
root ;  as  O3S0£s  tsciikhyengi,  “the  act,  fact,  property  or  principle  of 
eating ;”  OQ^fgcs  Izy  an  kliyengi,  “the  act,  fact,  principle  or  property 
of  remainin'*’  or  bein'*;  left  behind.”  This  is  the  affix  most  com- 
monly  used  for  forming  substantives  from  verbal  roots;  it  may 
be  applied  to  any  root  whether  simple,  or  compound,  and  the 
compounds  so  formed  may  have  affixes  attached  to  them  like  any  other 


substantives  ;  as  cooS  hay,  “to  save,”  ooc&gcSs  kay kliyengi,  “  salva¬ 
tion;”  (\%CDO%  mbbnilitai,  “to  hate,”  c\so03s(§5s  mobnihtaikhyengi, 
“hatred.”  Tlius  the  meaning  may  be  made  to  vary,  as  the  termina¬ 
tion  is  attached  to  an  active,  or  neuter  root ;  ascJcrpcrS  krouk,  “to 
be  afraid,”  c(a3oa5g(Ss  krouk  kliyengi,  “  fear,”  i.  e.  “neuter  fear;” 
cgoaS  klirouk,  “  to  frighten,”  C§3a5§£s  khrouk kliyengi,  “  fright,” 
i.e.  “active  fear;”  <£&  pweng,  “to  open,  neuter,  pweng 

kliyengi,  “  an  opening,”  neuter,  as“  a  door  when  opened  ;  b pweng, 

K 
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“  to  open/’  active,  hpweng khyengi,  “  an  opening,”  active,  as 

“  a  door  in  the  act  of  opening.” 

These  compounds  admit  of  two  plural  numbers,  according  as 
the  termination  khyengi,  is  attached  to  a  verbal  root  in  the  sin- 
ular,  or  plural  number ;  as  ogos(g(5s  thwaikhyengi,  expresses  “  the 


O' 

55 


singular  going  of  a  singular  person,”  cgos(g(5so§  thwazkhyengzdo, 
“  the  plural  goings  of  a  singular  person;”  the  root  ogos  thicaz,  “  to 
go,”  being  in  the  singular  number  in  both  instances,  but  the  com- 
pound  as  a  substantive  being  placed  in  the  plural  number,  in  the  latter 
instance,  by  the  addition  of  the  numeral  affix  do.  Again  og3< 
tine  alky  a  khyengi,  implies  the  singular  going  of  plural  persons;” 
the  root  ogO?  thzvai,  cc  to  go,”  being  placed  in  the  plural  number  by 


the  numeral  affix  of  verbs  (eg  hr  a,  expresses  that  “  the  going  is 
plural,”  but  the  compound  as  a  substantive  being  in  the  singular 
number  (not  having  the  plural  affix  do,  attached)  expresses  that 
“  the  instance  of  going  is  singular  og3?(og(g<5so§  thwaikyakliyengido, 
again  implies  the  plural  goings  ot  plural  persons,” — both  the  verb 
and  the  substantive  being  placed  in  the  plural  number,  the  one  by 
the  affix  do,  the  other  by  the  affix  (og  kyd. 

Verbals  of  this  class  take  nouns  in  the  possessive  case,  (like 
substantives,)  and  sometimes  in  the  objective  case,  (like  verbs.) 

Or,  2dly  : 

0£p  tsara,  cfy  ran,  or  ran ,  and  the  compounds  so  formed  indicate 
the  object  or  subject  of  the  principle,  property  or  action  im¬ 
plied  in  the  root  as  OOSOGp  tsaitsara,  or  tsairdn,  “  an  object 
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to  be  eaten  or  subject  to  be  eaten  or  for  the  purpose  of  beiiii* 
eaten/’  as  "  cooked  meat  oqj^ocp  kydntsdro ,  or  kydnran, 

“  what  is  intended  or  subject  to  be  left  behind,  refuse/’  cos  pet, 
“  to  give/’  COSQCp  peitsara,  or  COSG$  peirdn ,  "  what  is  meant,  &c. 
to  be  given,  alms.”  Those  compounds  sometimes  have  an  active 


signification  ;  as  (o^DS  kyat,  "  to  hear,”  IcpOSOGp  kyat  tsar  a,  or 
kyairan ,  "what  is  meant  to  hear,  the  ear.” 

Or,  3rdly : 

cp  ra,  from  &op  dra,  “  matter,  concern.”  The  compound  so 
formed  has  a  variety  of  meanings.  Thus  it  may  denote  an  ob¬ 
ject  done  or  made  for  the  property  principle  or  act  implied  in 
the  root  ;  as  ODSGp  tsazra,  "  a  thing  made  to  be  eaten  oqi^Gp 
kyanra,  "  a  thing  made  or  done  for  the  purpose  of  being  left  be¬ 
hind  ;”  c£j£  htoing,  “  to  sit,”  oQ<5cp  htoingra ,  "a  chair  or  seat/' 
Oo5(cj6  paypyect,  “  to  throw  away,”  ooS(y8op  paypyeetra,  "  a  place 
for  throwing  away, — a  bolting  hutch/’  0(5  weng,  "  to  enter,”  0(5cp 
wengra,  "  an  entrance  gate  ;”  5  ieng,“  a  house,”  ^ScSop  iengra,  "a 

household  object, — a  wife/’  opSscos  tseczwez ,  “to  assemble,”  opSs 
COSGp  tseetwezra.  “a  place  of  assemblage;”  s8(S  ick,  "  to  sleep,’’ 
9§6^Gp  iekra,  “  a  bed  ;”  or  with  compound  roots,  as  3806  tshiet ,  "to 
be  silent,”  and  Qgo S  kway,  "  to  hide”  form  o8o$ogo5cp  tshiet kway 
ra,  “  a  thing  hidden  by  silence,  a  secret  ;”  CCjSOO op  renatra ,  or 
CC^oS  op &g^(S  re  nal  ra  drat ,  "  a  ])lace  where  I  he  water  is  deep,”  trom 
CG|  re,  “  water,”  ^o5  ndt,  "  deep,”  and  93GpS  drat ,  "  a  place  CgO?cp 
CDOs  thivazra  lan%,  "a  road  forgoing  in,”  from  thwaz,  “  to  go,”  and 
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cc5s  lain,  “  a  road;”  knohigramai  thoo,  “  a  man  with  - 

out  an  equal/’  from  ^<5  hnoing,  "to  overcome/’  o  mai,  "to  be  with¬ 
out/’  and  cxj  thoo,  "a  person  oqc\^;^)GpSDC^cS  hto  tod  ntra  arat,  "the 
place  where  that  man  is  stopping.”  It  is  also  found  sometimes 
to  imply  the  principle  of  the  root  substantively  considered  or  "  the 
act  implied  by  the  root;”  as  c(cp  pyaii,  "  to  speak,”  c(cpcp  pyaiira, 
"a  speech  ;”  COS  pH,  "  to  give/’  COSGp  pHra,  "a  gift.”  A  curious,  and 
common  application  of  it  is  with  the  causal  affix  Iho,  "towards;” 
and  one  that  shews  the  true  meaning  of  that  word  to  be  "the  active 
principle  of  progression  ;”  as  c£jcp  thora ,  "  thus  ;”  O^cpcgf  thora 
dweng,  "thus,  in  this  way,  such  being  the  case.” 

Sometimes  the  expletive  GCO  U,  precedes  this  affix ;  as  QO(S  hat, 

"  to  take  refuge,”  QOtSccoGp  hat  leva,  "  a  place  of  refuge.” 

Or,  4thiy  : 

§  hpo,  trom  ahpn,  "  a  part  or  portion,”  is  sometimes  used  in  the 
place  of  Gp  ra,  or  they  arc  often  found  interchangeably  compounded  ; 
as  §cp  hpora;  rahpo  ;  raahpo. 

Or,  5tldy : 

9jo5  khyct,  from  akliyct,  "a  subject,  matter;”  and  the  com¬ 

pound  so  formed  implies  the  present  subject  of  the  principle, 
property  or  action  implied  in  the  root ;  this  affix  is  chiefly  confined 
to  roots  implying  mental,  or  bodily  action  ;  as  c(yO  pyait,  "  to  speak,” 
py  dii  khyct ,  "the  present  subject  of  conversation  ;”  (cjj  pyod , 
“  to  do,”  (cJqoS  pyod  khyct,  "the  present  subject  of  action  ;”  G|aS  ray, 
“  to  laugh,”  GjaS^joS  ray  khyct,  "  the  present  subject  of  laughter.” 
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Another  class  of  verbals  implying  quality,  and  therefore  similar 
to  our  adjectives  and  participles  are  formed  by  affixing  : 
goS  hpway ,  OgaS  bhway,  or  OgoS  t$  able  ay,  and  the  word  so  formed  implies 
being  fit,  worthy,  or  desirable  to  be,  or  become  the  principle,  property 
or  action  implied  by  the  root ;  as  032goS  tsailipway,  not  only  “  what 
is  tit  to  be  eaten,”  but “  what  is  desirably  so, — delicious  g]8  khycet, 

“  to  love,”  q8goS  kliyeet bhway,  not  only  “  what  is  deserving  of 
love,”  but  "  what  cannot  but  be  loved, — loveable.” 

OgoS  bhway,  go S  hpway,  Ogo 5  tsahpway,  OOgaS  tsabhway,  ©cS  tsa- 
lie,  00808  tsalielie,  cSogoS  liebhivay,  30^  khaman ,  or  03^  or 

any  of  these  combined,  when  affixed  to  a  word  convey  the  idea  of 
being  possessed  of  the  property  implied  in  the  root ;  as  930goS  an 
bhway,  socSogoS  anliebhway ,  angaman ,  all  imply  "  wonder¬ 

ful,”  from  sp  an,  “  to  wonder.” 

All  these  affixes,  especially  those  terminating  in  ^£2  khycngi,  are 
not  confined  to  simple  roots,  like  002  tsa%,  “  to  eat,”  &c.  &c.,  but 
may  be  applied  to  a  verbal  substantive  combined  with  its  adjec¬ 
tive,  and  implies  the  principle,  &c.  of  the  verbal  so  qualified  ;  as 
9303  atsa,  “  food,”  and  colfsoh  khoungibai,  “scarce,”  whence  9303 
atsa  hlioungzbai  khyengi*  “scarcity  of  food, — a  famine.” 

Compound  Substantives. 

Some  nouns  are  compounded  of  two  different  roots,  the  latter  mem- 

*  It  is  to  be  stated  that  the  remark  made  at  p.  34,  in  reference  to  verbals  ending  in 
lhyeng%,  admitting  of  two  plural  numbers,  may  be  equally  applied  to  all  the  other  verbals. 
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ber  of  the  word,  being  either  a  substantive,  or  a  verb  ;  this  class  is.so 
numerous  that  all  could  not  be  particularised. 

OCCO  khale,  or  OCCO  gale ,  from  93QQCD  akhale,  “  the  young  of  any 
animal,”  is  attached  to  the  names  of  living  things  to  form  a  cor¬ 
responding  diminutive  or  to  express  the  young  of  such  animals  ;  as 
c\^  loo,  “  a  man,5’  (XjjOGCD  loo  gale,  “  a  boy  ;”  06s  myengz,  a  horse/’ 
0(SsOQCO  myengzgale ,  “  a  pouey.” 

qoS  hpbok,  an  adjective ;  improperly  written  cQ  bho,  is  affixed  to  the 
names  of  inanimate  objects  to  express  their  diminutives  ;  as  QCOoS 
toung,  “  a  hill,”  CCOoS^cS  toung  hpbok,  “  a  little  hill.” 

O  tsa,  from  930  dtsd,  a  bit,”  is  affixed  to  solids  to  imply  a  “  bit  of ;”  as  CO 
than,  “  iron,”  000  thdntsd,  “  a  bit  of  iron;”  CCqpoS  kyouk,  “  a  stone,” 
CoqjOaSo  kyouk  tsa,  “  a  bit  of  stone.” 

0002  tha%,  from  900002  athaz,  “  offspring,”  is  affixed  to  proper  names  of 
towns  or  countries,  or  to  nouns  implying  places  to  denote  their  inha¬ 
bitants  or  natives;  as  (j^QOOOOS  Byamma  thaz,  “  a  son  of  Burma,  a 
Burman  ;”  gpOOOS  rwathaz ,“  a  villager,”  from  g|0  nca,  “  a  village; 
cooSoooz  lay  thaz,  “  a  countryman,”  from  cooS  lay,  “  a  field ;”  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  [§0002  myothaz,  “  a  townsman,”  from  (§_  myo,  “  a 
city  0002  thaz,  is  also  applied  to  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week 
to  imply  born  on  that  day  ;  as  9o6"lo302  angathaz,  “  a  son  of  Tuesday, 
— born  on  a  Tuesday.”  When  particularising  females  in  any  of  the 
above  compounds  C02  thameez,  “  a  daughter,”  is  used ;  as  gpooSs  rwatha- 

rneez,  “  a  village  woman;”  &c. 

00 gS  thee,  from  9300g5  athee,  “  an  owner,”  and  oooS  thay,  from  90000 S 


“  an  owner. 
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athay,  “  business,  performance/’  are  affixed  to  denote  a  person  of 
the  employment  or  profession  of  the  word  to  which  it  is  attached  ;  as 
s8oog5  tsheethee,  or  08 030$  thsheethay ,  "an  oilman/’  from  s8  tshee, 
“  oil cooS  lay ,  "a  field/’  cooSoogS  lay  thee,  "  a  husbandman/’ 
khareel,  "  a  way/’  Q^°o03g5  khdreeithee,  "  a  wayfaring,  man.” 
When  applied  to  a  verbal  root  it  expresses  the  agent  of  the  act,  fact, 
property  or  principle  implied  in  the  root ;  as  c(cp  pyaii,  "  to  speak/ 
cfgOOOgS  pyaii  thee,  "  a  speaker.”  v.  Introduction. 

OOQ3S  thamai,  "  an  artificer,”  is  affixed  to  words  implying  tools,  sub¬ 
stances,  or  work  to  imply  persons  employed  with  such  things  ; 
as  C£OS  tshei,  "  medicine  ”  COOSOOOOS  tsheithamai,  "  a  doctor cooS 
let,  “  the  hand,”  coo£cX)Q3S  let  thamai,  "  a  handicraft’s  man/’  q\[S 
khyook,  "  to  sew,”  qfcS 00032  khyook  thamai,  a  tailor;”  og  hlwa,  "a 

saw,”  ogooo3S  hlioathamaz,  "  a  sawyer.” 

khyengi,  from  akhyengi,  "  a  companion,”  is  affixed  to  names  of 

men’s  trade  or  occupation  to  express  "  a  fellow  as  ogj|  kwyon,  "  a 
slave,”  ogj^cSs  kwyonkhyengi,  "a  fellow-slave.” 

§c£  khoik,  from  <33^0 $  ctkhoik,  “  a  state  of  being,”  is  used  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner;  CoS  gnay,  "little,”  CoS^oS  gnay khoik,  "the  time  of  lit- 
tleness  or  childhood  q|  pyO,  “  prime,”  pyo  khoik,  “  the  time 

of  prime,  manhood  ;”  &c. 

cooS  tat ,  "to  know;”  as  ocp  khara,“  a  wind  instrument,”  OCpOQoS  khara 

* 

tat,  "  a  bugler.” 

oos  tsai,  «  to  eat as  930  &kha,  «  wages,"  25=003  akhdtsai,  "  a  hired  ser¬ 
vant  c^oS  koh,  “  the  body,”  c^oSoos  kdhtsas,  “  an  agent  or  substi- 
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tute  (§  myee,  " a  debt/’  (§Q3S  myeetsai,  "  a  creditor  ;”  ne,  “  a  day,” 
C|>03S  netsci%,“<i  day-laborer.” 

(y  pyd,(C  to  shew;”  as  Q3S  dha%,  "  a  sword  or  knife,”  ©3s(y  dhazpya,  "  a  rob¬ 
ber  ;”  co5s  lan%,  "  a  road,”  CXySsfy  Idmpya,  "  a  guide.” 

o  md,  "  chief,  principal;”  as  OOaS  tet,  "  a  paddle,”  cooSo  letma,  “a 
rudder.” 

c8s  theez,  from  33c8  dtlice  8,  "  fruit  or  any  thing  of  that  shape  coctS  let,  "the 
hand,”  coaSoSs  let  thee  8,  "  the  fist;”  \no,  "  the  mammae,”  \&%nothee%, 
"  the  nipple  ;”  ^3  hna ,  "  the  nose,”  |3c8s  hnatheez,  "  the  tipofthe  nose.” 

^  shie,  "  to  be ;”  as  33C03C[  athare,  "  character,”  3303CCj^  dthdreshie,  a 
person  of  character  ;”  33  Gp  ara,  "  business,  affair,”  33Gp<^j  drcishie,  "  an 
employe,”  applied  to  Government  officials. 

of>  wdn,“  a  burden  ;”as  myo,  “a  chief  city  or  district,”  myowon, 

“a  Governor  of  ditto;”  33g^  akhwon,  "territorial  revenue,”  33g^of> 
akhwonwon ,  "  a  head  revenue  officer. 

$tT°  hmod s,  from  33$jp  dlimodi ,  "superintendence  ;”  as  C003(S  htoung,  "  a  jail,” 
©C03(S$jp  htoung hmdd%,  "a jailer.” 

5)6  sheng,  from  33<J)(S  dshcng,  "  an  owner;”  as  (§  myee,  "a  debt,”  (§<^(5 
myee  sheng,  "a  creditor;”  305  ieng,  "a  house  ;”  sScSpjcS  icng sheng,  "a 
householder  ;”  OgSs85  tseeztsien,  "wealth,”  tseeUsien  sheng, 

"  a  wealthy  person.” 

^  rdn,  or  ^  ydn,  from  33C|  aran ,  "  a  season,”  is  often  explctively  attached 
to  words  of  "time;”  as  gOgSaf)  gnyeenydn,  "  night  time.” 

$  khyien,  from  33^  akhyien,  "time,”  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  pre¬ 
cedi  n«\ 
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s85  ieng,  “  a  house  as  002  dha%,  “  a  sword/’  O02g8<S  dha%  ieng,  “  a  scab¬ 
bard  82  meet,  “  fire,  li  glit 8;s8<$  meeiieng,  “  a  lanthorn.” 

®ie§  ree,  from  00S|c8  dree,  f<ra  liquid as  9^2  0011%,  “  a  cocoanut,”  92^2£|jo5 
duniree,  “  cocoanut  milk;”  cpc8  rathee,  “  a  moon,”  cpc&jgS  ratlieeree , 
“  the  menses  cqjos  pya%,  (e  a  bee,”  qp2C|pS  pyai  ree ,  “  honey.” 
oj  thud,  “  a  person,”  is  sometimes  prefixed;  as  ^2  klio g,  “to  steal,”  00^: 
thookhoi ,  “  a  thief;”  (c02  gyeei,  “  great,”  cxjjc§2  thoogyeez,  “  a  great 
person.” 

These  compound  nouns  are  inflected,  and  passed  as  simple  nouns, 
although  they  may  be  parity  compounded  of  a  verb  ;  as  0000(52002 
toungitsaz,  “  a  beggar,”  0000820020^  toungztsazdo,  “  beggars ;”  or  the 
first  member  may  have  an  adjective,  or  the  honoric  affix  OOoS  dau,  at¬ 
tached  ;  as  OOgSocoSo^  akhwondduwdn ,  “head  collector  of  the  royal 
revenue;”  C0  ri^2q  my 6 gycezpdon,  “  a  map  of  the  great  earth,  i,  e.  of 
the  world  ;”  oQq  e^2  myepodngyee s,  “  a  great  map  of  land.” 


Number  of  Nouns. 

The  number  of  nouns  are  two  ;  “  Singular,”  and  “  Plural.”  The 
singular  number  is  expressed  by  the  simple  root;  as  cvj^  &>5“man;” 
002082  tsazhhycngz,  “  an  eating.” 

The  Plural  is  formed  by  affixing  c£j  do;  as  0^0^  Idodo,  “  men  ;”O02 
^820^  tsaz  Idiycngidy  “  eatings.”  This  affix  is  always  attached  to  the 
root,  all  other  affixes  following  it ;  as  cvj_  0^9002  loodqaaz ,  “  to  men.” 
This  increment  may  also  be  attached  to  a  succession  of  proper  names. 
When  an  indefinite  plural  is  to  be  expressed,  the  adjective  qp2  mya%, 
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“  many”  is  either  substituted  for  do,  or  used  in  connection  with  it; 
as  ^ <^)°°  Idomyat,  “  a  number  of  men,”  loomyazdo,  “  many 

men  ;”  ^CCD00090S^3g|9S  eelaugd  wedana  myo%,  ff  the  afflictions  of  this 
world.”  ojos  myaz  is  also  used  when  several  substantives  follow  in  im¬ 
mediate  connection  with  each  other;  as  C©l6siiCDo5iiO0iigjor$8^p: 
khoungtw  letw  khyeu  myetlsie  mya%,  “  the  head,  hands,  feet,  eyes.” 

To  express  various  or  indefinite  numbers  of  a  verbal  substan¬ 
tive,  the  noun  is  often  reduplicated,  the  initial  93  a,  omitted  in  the  last 
compound,  and  the  numeral  affix  is  then  appended  ;  as  93Cp$  dr  at,  “  a 
place,”  from  G\S  rat ,  “  to  stay,”  93qcScp$c§  drdlratdq,  “  various 
places,  an  indefinite  number  of  places;”  dmyoimyozdoaaz , 

“  to  various  generations.” 

Genders  of  Nouns. 

The  masculine  gender  of  nouns  implying  intellectual  beings  is 
expressed  by  affixing  QOOOO^piyoukyaz,  “  a  male,”  and  the  feminine  by 
gg  meimmdy  “  a  woman  ;”  as  OOOs  thaz,  “  offspring,”  aoosooooa^ps  thaz 
yonkyaz,  “  a  son,”  ODosgg  thazmeimma,  “  a  daughter  ;”  but  this  cir¬ 
cumlocution  is  very  rarely  used,  the  gender  of  such  words  being 
formed  irregularly ;  as  cogs  thameez,  “  a  daughter,”  0002  thaz,  “  a  son  ;” 
900  dhpd,  o  hpd,  or  OQ($  hpakheng ,  “a.  father,”  90 S  dmie,  8  mie,  or 
8o£  miekheng ,  ”  a  mother ;”  shea gbhddr  eng .  "  a  monarch,”  S 

oqcps  miebhodraz,  “  a  queen  ;”  90J,(S  dsheng ,  Sir,  Master,”  Qa%]£ 
maysheng,  “  Mistress,  Madam.” 

c&ihteez,  from  90o8;  ahteez,  “a  male,”  is  affixed  to  the  names  of  brute 
beasts,  and  in  some  cases  of  human  beings,  to  express  the  male ;  and 
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o  ma,  from  9DQ  ama,  "a  mother,  or  female,”  to  express  the  female;  as 
CgsoSs  khwezhtcez,  “  a  dog,”  Cgs«  khwezmd,  “  a  bitch.”  Those  animals 
which  custom  subjects  to  castration,  when  entire  are  expressed  either 
by  the  use  of  the  affix  c8i  litee s,  or  CODS  laz,  the  final  syllable  of  the 
word  SDCOOSg/as,  “  uncastrated  as  gOSCOOS  mcazlaz,  or  mcazhtce 

«  a  bull,’  §010  nicazma ,  “  a  cow.”  The  castrated  animal  is  particular¬ 
ised  by  (§s  byee s,  “  finished,  done  ;”  as  ^Os(§s  nwaz  byeez,  “  an  ox  ;”  any 
root  implying  castration  may  likewise  be  afiixed. 
o  hpd ,  from  9D(3  dlipa ,  “  a  father,”  is  used  to  particulaiisc  the  male  gen¬ 
der  of  birds  ;  as  CslcSso  doungzhpd,  "a  pea  cock,”  csl£s«  doungzma, 
“apeahen;”  (agoSo  krethpa,  “  a  cock,”  jo^c/So  kretma ,  “a  hen. 

O^s  thdz,  from  o£/m,  “a  penis,”  is  likewise  sometimes  affixed  to  ex¬ 
press  the  male  of  animals;  as  gpsc^s  nicazthdz,  “  a  bull.” 

5jo5  pronounced,  and  often  written  6^  hpd ,  and  incorrectly  6/m,  fiom 
ahpd,  a  term  applied  to  barren  females ;  and  which  perhaps, 
from  the  Pali  oco  bald ,  “  strength,  power,”  is  indiscriminately  applied 
to  the  male  of  certain  animals,  birds,  or  beasts,  and  in  one  instance 
to  human  beings  ;  as,  C^cS  gndnibo,  -  a  gander,”  cfso  gndmma,  -  a 
goose  ;”  C<c^DOOS[d5  myoukbd,  “  a  male  monkey,”  Cc^prySo myoukmd, 
«  a  female  monkey;”  <^o5dE^s<$[(>5  madktsholbo ,  “a  widow  ei,  g^o6d£^0Q 
mboktshuima,  “  a  widow.” 

Cases  of  Nouns. 


In  the  Burmese  language  the  different  relations  of  Noun  Substan¬ 
tives,  in  reference  to  their  cases,  ate  expressed  by  the  appendage  of 
certain  affixes,  which  may  be  styled  causal  ajjlxcs  or  ajjlxcs  oj  case 
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These  affixes  may,  for  the  sake  of  arrangement,  be  divided  into  two 
classes.  1st,  Those  that  express  a  simple  or  unmodified  relation  of  a 
noun;  and  2dly,  Those  that  express  a  compound  or  modified  relation. 

Of  the  first  class  the  meaning  of  the  roots  of  some  may  be  traced  ; 
as  ^  hp<}>  “for,  from  53^  ahpn,  “a  part  or  portion,”  but  of  others 
the  meaning,  if  there  was  any,  is  lost;  as  50  hrna,  “in.” 

CO05  thee,  is  the  most  common  affix  of  the  nominative  case  ;  as  c^OOgSG 
oogS  thou  thee  py  00  thee,  “he  does  it.”  When  the  agent  of  a  passive 
verb  is  to  be  expressed,  this  affix  is  sometimes  used  in  place  of  the  in- 
strumental  affix  (3S  hpyeng ;  as  clcogSo|c^cSi-cODOo6cooccoO(5;^c51 
Sna  lhce  hpan  look  thaii  tlieetda  koungt  shieba  thee,  “  the  trunk  I 
made  is  good,”  for  “  the  trunk  made,”  cl  §6  gna  hpyeng,  “  by  me.”  In 
colloquial  discourse  this  affix  is  by  an  ellipse  generally  omitted.  cogS 
thee,  is  found  used  after  hmi,  and  00  ga,  “  fro  in”— in  the  following 

O 

manner,  and  having  a  connective  power  keeps  the  clause  open  ;  thus 

iignoun  lima  theeapweng 

hpyeet ecu  cqneevg hma thee athee%hpyeet ceil,  “after  the  bud  then  comes  the 
blossom  ;  after  the  blossom  then  comes  the  fruit.” 

0005  gay  is  also  an  affix  of  the  nominative  case  ;  it  is  used  either  cm- 
phatically  ;  as  £jppog§ -^0S@Sa)g5  Eepagnijatliegaihpi/ectthec, “thisis 
the  divine  commandment,”  or  in  particularising  and  recapitulating;  as 
clcOgSoaD  rCXDD^gOO^OgfucyD^OODsdlsilOO^OOOSCJ^  NOO^OOOSCg^OOgS 
gna  l/icc  icajj  thau  dolstsa  cl}  clwcng  tdkhdbgai  dhazw  takhodgat  hlanw  tdkhdd 
ga0  hind  shiethce,  “  of  the  goods  I  have  bought  the  one  is  a  dao,  the  one 
a  spcai,  and  (he  one  a  saw.”  It  may  in  this  manner  be  used  emphati- 
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cally  after  other  affixes  without  changing*  the  cases  of  their  nouns ;  as 
ooo^coosooscoosoopsccoo  tsa  gogazhpat  tat  thee  lau,“  the  letter  to  read, 
do  you  know  how  hto  ne  linoitgai,  “  for  in  that  day,  verily 

in  that  day.”  In  the  same  way  it  is  sometimes  used  to  mark  a  contrast; 
as  ooossccoc^ooo^S^aDgScSso^ooossqgogcSggcSo^gS  thazkhale  go 
gaz  ndnz  shoo  thee  tliameez  go  gaz  tshoomma  kwet  gnyhet  thee,  “  the  little  son 
indeed  he  kissed,  but  the  daughter  he  rebuked.”  ooos  gaz,  is  also 
used  emphatically  at  the  close  of  a  simple  sentence;  as  Cl  CO gSooos 
gna  tshothee  gaz,  “  for  I  say,  now  I  tell  you.”  Also  to  shew  the  point 
on  which  an  allusion  turns;  as  c^cjgDCOgScoos^COOoSc^^gSuAoejsiyoz/ 
thee  gaz  abhay  tlioneez,  “ how  then  is  it  he  speaks.”  co'digaz,  gooos  moogaz, 
CjOOOS  ragai,  g  mod,  are  likewise  used  when  the  idiom  of  having,”  is  to 
be  rendered  by  that  of  iC  being  to  ;’  as  ^cySo^gcoo°t?50^cySQ^^j^7^cop$ 
gnhet  do  moogaz  dthoikdo  slue  kya  thee, “  Birds  have  nests.”  ^ooouiwdgaz, 
is  used  in  connection  with  ^>7^oSzdgyoungz,  “  a  reason,”  or  any  of  its 
compounds; as ^COoSg^CQoSo  abhay  gyoungz,  and  has  the  meaning  "  for 
what  reason,”  "  for  this  reason,”  "  for  that  reason ;”  according  to  the  pro- 
noun  with  which  compounded;  as  cog5c@0<S^ooos  thee  gyoungs 
rnudgat,  “  for  this  reason  to  obviate  the  tautology  ot  CQpS^  .co PC; 
cgoS  thee  gyoungz  gyoung. 

These  affixes  000°=  gaz,  ^0002  moogaz,  qooos  rdgaz,  and  g  mod,  may 
be  styled  particularising  causal  affixes,  and  imply  “  in  respect  of,  in 
reference  to,  as  to,  concerning,  in  regard  to  ;  &c. 

oo  ga,  the  ablative  affix  is  likewise  found  used  as  a  nominative  affix,  and  is 
iphatic  ;  as  clcodE^cogS  gna  ga  tshothee,  “I  say  it.”  It  is  chiefly  used 
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as  a  nominative  affix,  when  a  clause  intervenes  between  the  nomina¬ 
tive  audits  verb  ;  SgOOQCX)OaSoocla3^^0o5ccoSc^OOOC^cC|j6^j(S2 
030G^og5cc^8o5co6coo^  "  a  certain  woman,  having  in  her  mind,  if  his 
garment  only  I  could  but  touch  I  should  be  healed  ;  came,  §c  here 
the  nominative,  "  a  certain  woman/’  is  separated  by  a  long  clause  from 
its  verb  "  came,”  and  takes  the  affix  oo  gd. 

go ,  is  the  affix  of  the  objective  or  accusative  case,  and  is  the  affix  of 
the  noun  immediately  governed  by  all  transitive  verbs.  This  affix  is 
rendered  by  a  variety  of  different  prepositions  in  English;  as  clsc^ 
COOOcS  gnaz  gd  htoung ,  "  catch  fish  SOOqjSoQcoOOaS  agyeng  go  htouk, 

“  deliberate  on  the  deed  clo^OJCOOOaS gna  gd  kdo  htouk ,  "  assist  me 

(Xj]6sooo^c3oS^jjOcooo  kyanz  tsa gdhpetrwe  ska  daii,  "search,  and  read 
the  scriptures.”  It  is  often  used  as  the  affix  of  the  dative  case  "  To,”  in 
such  instances  the  object  itself  has  no  affix  at  all ;  as  cla>£qpso^3(5>'ls 
COgpscosQgS  gna  khengbyaz  go  dingaz  tabyazpe'zmee ,  "  I  will  give  thee, 
friend,  a  rupee  :”  oQ  gd,  also  implies  "  at,”  in  reference  to  time ;  as  ogs 
thoonz  naree  akhien  go,  "  at  three  o’clock.”  Likewise  "  of;” 
as  in  ODO^c^cScogS  than  go  look  thee,  "made  of  iron.”  It  is  likewise 
also  sometimes  used  particularisingly  after  other  affixes  ;  as 
o§§ccpo5  ee  myo  gd  go  htd  myd  rouk,  "  from  this  city  to  that  city;” 
when  used  in  this  way  after  the  nominative  affix  OOgS  thee,  the  latter 
isoften  not  expressed  ;  as  cldlQCOSCOODC7Scooooooco§o^??Dog^go«c>ooo 
£ o cqo5 (y  6  (og SDj^Sgjia  ee lezyouk t h an  thazdogo ahlivon  tszva  makoungz yook 
hpycctkyn  thee,  4>  my  tour  sons  are  extremely  depraved  and  wicked  : 
ko,  is  also  sometimes  possessive  ;  as  gaS 0^0^93 0^aSo§^Qoog5^i/^ 
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dbgddthdikdoshie  kyathee,{( Birds  have  nests.”  In  the  same  way  it  is  used 
as  the  genitive  with  verbals,  v.  p.  34;  as  ranpydd 

khyengz go  aid  sJiie  khyengz,  “  a  desire  for  quarrelling  and  fighting.” 
Sometimes  it  implies”  “  in  the  direction  of;”  as  shegbkyee, 

“  look  to  the  front.”  Other  instances  of  the  use  of  cfyko,  are  as  follows  ; 
ooacSo^cjpoS  tliaklieng  go  sliouk,  “  ask  of  the  master  ;”  cxjODgSogD^ 
C^og^OC)||[SOOg5  tlioo  thee  pagnyattie  go  hlioan  kyoo s  thee,  “  he  transgress¬ 
es  the  divine  precept;”  oo^cx)OcySo^ooco5oaSocyDOSc0o^cx>g5  td- 
youk  go  tayouktsagaipyaii  kya  thee,  “  one  person  speaking  to  another,” 
i.  e.  “  speaking  to  each  other  ;”  OQQCODo5oQooccX)OaScq2@@§  tdyouk 
go  tdyouk  twe  kyd  hyeez,  “  two  persons  meeting  each  other  ”*o^  ko  is  also 
sometimes  used  as  the  affix  of  the  object  of  verbs  ot  motion  ;  as  cxDgS 
cQcodh  thee  go  la  gal ,  “  come  here  ;”  clsSSc^CgOSCOOO  gna  ieng  go  tliwaz 

daii,  “  go  to  my  house.” 

0^  thb,  implies  the  principle  of  motion  towards  or  progression,  whe¬ 
ther  “ mental ;”  as  designing, intending,  ortl  bodily  ;  as  going,  proceed 
in ^  &c,  and  answers  to  the  preposition  1  to,  towards,  and  is  the 
affix  of  the  object  of  verbs  of  motion  ;  as  S8c§§^c§c^o§^os@co^ 
miemie  do  pyee  tho  thodtdolhwasb/d  thee they  go  to  their  own  country,” 
i.e."  towards  their  own  country.”  This  critical  distinction  however, 
is  seldom  attended  to;  as  88c^pc%>^ccpa5co0@s miemie nera  tho thoo 
rouklabyeet,  “  he  arrived  at  his  dwelling  ;”  s86c§o£cQ05  ieng  tho  iceng 
thee,  “  he  enters  the  house.”  tho, has  the  meaning  ol  “  to,  unto  ;  as  in 

*  It  will  be  here  remarked  that  the  idea  of  “  mutuality,”  is  expressed  in  Burmese  by  the 
verb  in  the  plural  number  agreeing  with  a  nominative  in  the  singular  number  ;  thus  as  it  were 
drawing  in  the  object ,  to  assist  with  the  ayent  in  making  the  concord  true,  and  'ice  \ersa. 
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ogoS^<S$coo$0^93(S J>  hloot ydontdau  thoatlinan ,  "deliver  over  to  the  su¬ 
preme  tribunal.”  Since  0^  tho,  implies " mental  progression  towards,  "as 
well  as  "  bodily  progression  towards/'  it  in  some  cases  is  to  be  rendered 
into  English  by  the  words  "  according  to,  in  proportion  to ;”  as  ccp 
<7$  c^cpQ^ogjf^^OOgOSCX^gS  rouklo  rci  thohlyeng  my  an  tswa  thwaz  thee, 
"  he  goes  with  a  speed  in  proportion  to  desire  of  arrival.”  When  used 
as  the  causal  affix  of  the  object  of  words  implying  "  seeing,  behold¬ 
ing,  hearing  &c,”  its  inherent  meaning  of  motion  affects  the  sentence, 
and  such  words  imply  "  going  to  see,  "  going  to  hear, to  visit,  &c 

ieng  tho  kyee  my  eng  rathee,  "to  visit  a  house,” 
lit.  "to  see  to  or  towards  a  house.”  When  combined  with  a  demon¬ 
strative  pronoun  its  peculiar  power  affects  the  compound  and  it  im¬ 
plies  "  manner,  mode  &c ;”  as  “  this,”  £jjc§  ee  tlio, "  thus,  after 

this  fashion,”  i.  e.  "  progressing  to  this  oQ  hid,  "  that,”  hto  tho, 

"  In  that  wise,  so,  &c.”  Its  power  when  used  as  a  demonstrative  pro¬ 
noun  by  itself  will  now  be  easily  perceived  ;  C^cxjc6cgj5  tho  ho  hlyeng, 
"should  such  be  the  case,  if  so.” 

(S  ee,  is  the  affix  of  the  possessive  case,  and  is  generally  omitted  by  an  el¬ 
lipse,  when  not  used  emphatically  ;  as  gna  eepaynya 

atswon  hpyeng,  "By  the  power  of  my  wisdom,”  or  <51 Q] 0030(^93 
gnaeepagnyaccatswonhpyeng.  In  one  instance,  that  of  the  first  per¬ 
sonal  pronoun  cfl  gna,  "  I,”  not  only  is  it  omitted  by  an  ellipse,  but 
likewise  the  pronoun  is  abbreviated  into  C  gna ;  as  C930  gna  alipa, 
“  my  father  ;”  cc8s  gna  thameez,  "  my  daughter.” 
aaz,  is  the  affix  of  the  dative  case,  implying  "  to  ;”  as  COOO(5sccOOC\^q 
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CCOSOOSCl  COSOpS  koungzthaulbbga.lt  aazgnapezmee,  "I  will  give  (it)  to 
a  good  boy  clsODScjgOOO^S  gna  aaz  pyau  thee  ,”  (he)  speaks  to  me  ;” 
clSQDSOQolsgScooo  gna  aaztdkhazhpwengdau,  "  open  the  door  to  me. 
It  may  also  be  rendered  "  of,  from  ;”  as  in  D^cSjcgos&osccoocSso 
hdthiegyazaaztoungzpdnbyeez,  "thus  (he)  respectfully  solicited  of  the 
angel/*  It  is  used  as  the  affix  of  nouns  governed  by  words  denoting 
"  fitness,  &e.  ;”  as  cl(^030S030ScQa5oo|>C0300C>03S  gna  ee  that  aa%  htoik 
tantliaiimayaZj  "  a  wife  fitting,  or  becoming  my  son  ;”  cl^DSCOoScc^jS 
COODC^Qp  gna  aaztaulyau  thaunera,  "  a  dwelling  becoming  me  ;” 
COoSs^DSCCXjjS^O  amien  ddu  aa%  lyau  tsxca,  "  agreeably  to  the  divine  com¬ 
mandment.”  The  following  are  a  variety  of  its  applications  ;  COOsfc^aj 
0^9302COQo(^scGp(7Sc80(o)p5  bhezpydo  thobdo  aaz  bhe'zgyeezroukliem mee , 
“on  evil  doers  evil  will  come  ;”  gcy5c§t»os^o^oSo§^QoopS  gnhet 
do  aazathoik  do  shie  kyathee,  "birds  have  nests;”  COO  SCO  £0^930  sc  00  s 
(c^sQSco  bhezhteng  tlioo  aazbhez  gyeez  hpyeet  tse,  "evil  to  him  who  evil 
thinks  ;”  clsODS^gjSaD^jO^cl^CX)^  gna  aazpyoo  khyeng  thahmya  go 
gnapyoo  thee ,  "  I  do  as  I  list 93D  aaz,  is  also  rendered  by  "  by,”  as  in 
CG\9SO°cCCpC7S[§0o^gp50o9QOs(9^ogoooO^CCOD  re  aaz  roukbyeezhmd  kyeez 
aazpyan  thioaz  mee  lau,  ‘  after  having  come  by  water  will  you  return 
by  land.” 

g)  gnlia,  "  for,  in  order  to  ;”  before  this  affix  such  a  word,  as^c^a/o,  "  de¬ 
sire,  wish,  may  be  considered  as  understood;  its  use  is  chiefly  confined 
to  verbal  roots;  and,  when  used  in  connection  with  a  future  affix,  it  is 
the  means  of  expressing  the  infinitive  mood  ;  as  co8(gc5so^oc(yocog^ 
gnet  khyengzgowdpyautsegnha,oYCcS{^6ic^OQ^OQO^^^gnetkhyengz 
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goica  pyaii  tse  alb  gnha,  or  CoSfgfso^OcJgD^C'CXDOgl  gnet  kliycngz  go  icd 
pyaii  an  than  gnlia,  “in  order  to  appease  hunger,”  “with  the  desire  of 
appeasing  hunger,”  “  so  as  to  appease  hunger.” 

C@o6  gyoung ,  “because,”  “  on  account  of,”  is  likewise  chiefly  used  with 
verbal  roots,  or  verbal  nouns  ;  as  SsS^SCoScja^oS  amien  dan  gyoung, 
“on  account  of  the  sacred  mandate;”  cl&fg&C^Ocjo^oS  gnaapyeet 
(hail  gyoung,  “on  account  of  my  transgression.” 

^6  lineng,  is  the  instrumental  affix  “  with,  by  means  of,  together  with,” 
and  is  very  various  in  its  signification  ; 

(a^OSOOgS  myettsie  hneng  myeng  thee  u  naz  ncet hneng  naz  kyaz  thee,  “  (he) 
sees  with  the  eye,  and  hears  with  the  ear;”  ^Q00D93CO^^8oc30G|0q 
wee  thaii  adee  hneng  ma  hpay a  bhoo,  “  (you)  must  not  mend  it  with  red- 
cloth;”  ©O^SyoQoscogS  tsa  hneng  lima  kyaithee,  “(he)  sends  infor¬ 


mation  by  letter ;”  C 


re  hneng  hyee,  “filled  with  water;’ 


8  re  abyee  hneng,  “  w  ith  a  fulness  of  w  ater.  c(c83o8082jj>8 


S3 

c(g°OgOco3O0S  kyouk  hhyengz  lineng  byezthicaz  thee,  “(he)  runs  through 
fear;  y£sf^ccGDg5o^S3^3j.Scg^COoS^CODdi  myengz  gyce%  lee  hto  ana 
hneng  livon  daii  nibble  ce,  “then  the  king  died  of  that  disease.  ^8 
lineng,  also  implies  “  in,”  in  reference  to  “  time as  in 
O^[^o^s3ccpo8<^o8cdl80o0q0o30a5^a5^6ccpa5 cogS  ce  myo  lima  thee 
lito  myo  tho  arouk  retpoungz  tlioonz  tslwy  ret  hneng  rouk  tlice,  “  from  this 
city  to  that  city  ;  the  total  days  of  arrival  were  arrived  in  thirty 
days  ;”  i.  e.  “  (we)  arrived  from  this  city  to  that  city  in  thirty  days.  jj>8 
lineng,  is  also  a  connective  affix,  and  as  such  has  various  applications  . 
when  in  the  sense  of  “  together  with,”  “  similar  to,  the  woids  SSOg 
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akwa,  93cq  atud,  implying  "  similarity,  likeness/’  are  often  superadded. 
Sometimes  the  initial  23  d,  of  these  words  is  dropped  or  its  place  sup- 
plied  with  the  formative  prefix  00  td ;  as  OOOg  takwa ,  COO^  tatoo,  or 
they  may  be  used  variously  combined  or  reduplicated  ;  as  cl^£  gna 
hneng,  or  cl|£23Cq  gna  hneng  atoo,  or  cljj£23oq_CX^  gna  linen g  at  do 
iloo,  or  Cl^£cOOr|_cq_g'««  hneng  tatoo  don,  or  cl^SsaOg  gna  hnengalava, 
clj£23°g°g  gna  hneng  akwalcwa,  or  cl^£coogog  gna  hneng  tii  hied 
kwa,  &c.  &c.  &c.  all  imply  either  "together  with  me,”  or  "similar 
to  me,”  according  to  the  contest  ;  as  cHjSssoqJjoogS  gnahneng  atoo 
sliie  thee,  may  imply  either  "  similar  to  me,”  or  "  together  with  me 
cl^c^oogS  gnahneng  dtodhpy  do  thee,  "as  fair  as  I  am  ;”  Ci^S 
23  O^CODsQs  gna  hneng  atoo  la  gai  hyeei,  "(he)  came  with  me  claS 
OcS^8coooajgn«  hneng  tsat  tshoing  than  than,  "  a  person  connected  with 
me,  a  neighbour;”  ccj(£[a5jj6q(c^  Ido  moik  hneng  poonpy  do,  "  to  liken 
to  a  fool,  compare  to  a  fool  ;”  o^e8jj£23^^8cooo  kohhnengdhmya 
kliycet  dad,  "  love  (him)  as  thyself  :”  jj£  hneng  is  also  found  having  a 
negative  connective  meaning;  as  OGOOSjjSogOC^^jcSaDgS  mayailineng 
kwa  Id  kliycng  thee,  "(he)  wishes  to  be  separated  from  his  wife,”  lit. 
"with  his  wife;”  oQa^c£jjj£o^>s  hto  tlidd  do  hneng  md  nce%,  "not  near 
those  persons  ;”  03^288 jjScosdlcX)^  thee  ieng  hneng  wez  ha  thee, "  (it) 
is  far  from  this  house,”  lit.  "  in  connection  with  this  house  it  is  far  ;” 
COg5(^^£cOQjQ^  thee  myo  hneng  td  ne  khdreez,  "  a  day’s  journey  from 
this  city  jj>£  hneng,  is  also  used  to  express  the  present  participle, 
which  use  of  it  will  be  treated  of  in  its  proper  place.  It  is  also  the 
oidy  conjunctive,  answering  to  the  copulative  conjunction  "  and  ;”  as 
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CQo£ccooaSj>Scgpo3C  Mounglouk  lineng  Shwemoung  ;  “  Mounglouk 
and  Shwemoung,”  literally  “ Mounglouk  with  Shwemoung ocSsodos 

meng%  then  mengz  thameei  lineng  myeng  kya  ee,  “  the 
Prince  and  Princess  saw  each  other,”  here  the  “  Prince”  and  “  the  Prin¬ 
cess,”  are  both  the  object  and  the  agent  ;  the  seer  and  the  seen  ;  but 
the  clause  might  infer  that  they  both  saw  a  third  object. 

hpyeng ,  or  f&osQS  aazhpyeng,  or  in  its  neuter  form  (cjS  pyeng,  im" 
plies  “  by,  by  means  of ;”  and  as  an  instrumental  affix  is  interchange¬ 
ably  used  with  j>6  lineng; 

myettsie  hpyeng  myeng  thee  11  nen  meet  hpyeng  na%  hyaz  thee,  “  (he)  sees  with 
the  eye,  and  hears  with  the  ear  ;”  saosQS  aaz  hpyeng,  is  somewhat 
more  emphatic  ;  as  clcoO^OCoaS letyaletyoonz  tanhlioz 
aaz  hpyeng,  “  by  the  power  of  my  right  hand.”  It  is  sometimes  used  in 


a  somewhat  peculiar  instrumental  signification  ;  as  in  & 


i 000003 


GOODS^OsjgSc^OCQoScogS  amyoz  myoz  hhatha  tsagazaaz  hpyeng  pyau  tat 
thee,  “  (he)  can  speak  various  languages,”  lit.  “by  means  of  various  lan- 
guages  :”  another  peculiar  instance  in  which  it  is  found  used  is  after 
a  numeral;  as  c\^jfScoooo5(g£  loo  hneet  youk  hpyeng,  “men  two  in 
number.”  It  has  also  sometimes  the  power  of  c(ap£  gyoung,  Spe¬ 
cially  after  the  word  l&G'jcgocSs  agyoungz,  “  reason,  matter,  concern 

ee  agyoungz  hpyeng,  “on  account  of  this  affair,  by 
reason  of  this  circumstance.” 

^o5  hnoit,  when  used  in  writing  abbreviated  to  is  a  locative  affix  im¬ 
plying  “  in,”  or  “on;”  but  is  variously  rendered  in  English;  as 
£)COgS  ieng  hnoit  sliie  thee,  “  (he)  is  in  the  house  ;”  gp^OOgJ  rwa  hnoit 
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shiethahmya,  “  as  many  as  there  are  in  the  village;”  O0$£§O^<$dl  tsaz 
bivai  hiioit  litoingba,  “  sit  at  the  table;”  C035sDQp|oooS?ooo30Gp 
bedcng  ctra  hnoit  tat  thaii  tshara,  “  a  teacher  skilled  in  astrology.”  Also 
applied  to  dates;  as  dnga  ne  hnoit,  “  on  Tuesday.”  A  few 

of  its  various  applications  are  as  follows  ;  gna  do  hnoit  ma 

sliie,  “  not  among  us ;”  y(Ss(^°cCOg5cxjc§o^9QoaiOocxDDs|^cScooS^di 
mengz gyeez  lee  tliod  do  goaanatliaz  hnoit  at  dau  mod  ee,  “  then  the  king  deli¬ 
vered  them  over  to  the  executioner;”  o^aS |cx^oo 61  sjycoc^ co^t&o^cSs 
koh  hnoit  thoo  tabazpyoo  tselo  thee  adoingz,  “  according  as  you  wish  others 
to  do  unto  you;”  GOcS^S  CO  aid  adoingz  theng  hnoit  hpyeet 

tse,  According  to  your  wish  be  it  unto  you  ;”  Ci|c(c]o(<^S  gna  hnoit  py  ait 
hyeezy  he  spoke  unto  me;”  cl|^]02gOQODOOgS85  gna  hnoit  my  aztsvoa  thaii 
tseetsien,  “my  plentiful  wealth  ;”  cl|o3os  gna  hnoit  tliaz,  “my  son  ;”oQ 
Cs^^cTi  hto  loo  hnoit  gna  myaz  tsica  hlian yd  byeez,  “  from  that 

man  1  have  suffered  much.”  In  the  following  instance  it  is  an  affix  of  the 
nominative  case;  cl|iioo^c03Dc(agoS  gna  linoitwma yob  thaii gyonng, 
“  because  1  have  not  brought/’  or  perhaps  more  literally ;  “  as  to  me, 
because  I  have  not  brought,  &c.” 

eg <5  dweng,  is  a  locative  affix  implying  “among,  in  ;”  as  cflooS  QCDOggD 
Og(5  gna  way  thaii  ootstsa  dweng,  “among  the  goods  I  bought ;”  O^CVJ.£j 
Og(5  hto  loo  tsob  dweng,  “  among  that  company  of  men.”  It  also  im¬ 
plies  “  at,”  or  “in,”  in  reference  to  time;  as  ogs^0§[$0§)§0g£ thoonznaree 
akliien  dweng,  “at  three  o’clock  ;”  GQc8oOG|(75og<S  tadieya  ret  dioeng, 
“on  the  third  day.”  With  verbal  roots  it  implies  “during,”  and  is 
therefore  used  as  a  present  participial  affix  :  as  O^fcSODgSogcS  htoing 
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ne  theedweng,  "during'  the  sitting,  as  lie  sat,  whilst  sitting.”  CColcooS 
COOOgf  hdo  dau  mod  than  diceng ,  "  w  hilst  he  w  as  preaching.” 
oo 5  way,  is  likewise  a  locative  affix  implying  "  in,  among,”  and  found 
generally  used  with  neuter  nouns ;  G]^<5cg)(gp5ooS  Rakhoing  since 
pyecxcay,  "  in  tlic  kingdom  of  Arracan  ;”  lOoSoooD030G|o£scog5 

06(^i  hto  akliaway  mahathagard  mengithee  hpyeet  ce,  "in,  or  at  that 
time  Mahathagara  became  king  ;”  ^io(Sccc8?oaS(gScogg^QOOOODOo  E< 
mengz  lhdmce%  way  hpyeet  lattan  than  thaz,  "The  son  that  shall  hereaf¬ 
ter  be  begotten  in  this  princess.” 

< 'j>3  hma ,  is  a  locative  affix  implying  "  in,  in  presence  of,  among  as 
<3§(Sy3^00g5  ieng  hma  shic  thee,  "(he)  is  in  the  house;”  o^c^OQyooo 
QoOoaSooo?ooco£ocCyDOQo6oa5ooosooooo(Soc0SdloDp5  ce  loo  do  hma  to 
youk%  gaz  koungi  tayouk  gal  mdkoungz  hpyect  ha  thee,  "  among  these  men 
one  is  good,  one  bad.”  It  is  also  a  particularising  and  nominative  affix 
implying  "  as  to,  in  reference  to  as  £]}^3Spyo  ee  ard  hma,  "  as  to  this 
affair,  in  reference  to  this  subject  ;  Csfl£?y0^ob;?sf!(5 sobc§  khoungg 
hma  Hagai  khoiuigz  sraitho,  "the  head  like  a  naga’s  head,  i.  e.  as  to 

O  O  O  0  o  o 

the  head,  like  a  naga’s  head  ;”  o^oSyoooo^CV^cSoogO  koh  hma  than  go 
Idol;  thee,  "the  body  made  of  iron.”  With  participles  and  verbals  it 
impb.es  "  whilst,”  &c.,  and  is  a  present  participial  affix, 
y  hma,  is  an  affix  implying  "  from,  out  of;”  as  ccooycoooDgS  tail  hma  la 
thee,  "he  comes  from  the  wood;”  S3G'§[Oa5y2oTcoDOOg5  dshe  phet 
hmd  pdii  la  thee,  "makes  its  appearance  from  the  east.”  y  hma.  is 
likewise  disconnective  and  opposed  to  y£  linen g ;  as  QlySooo^  ee 
/menu;  tatOO,  "  similar  to  this  ;”  ^lyoodls  cc  hma  tabaz,  "different  from 
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this  ;”  cly000^9300o5cx^Qo£c|^S  gna  lima  tahaz  abliay  thud  Iwn/a  ma 
icmgi/a  bi/ccz,  “  oilier  than  myself  no  one  lias  entered”  ;  o^yoools  It  to 
hmatdba%,“  besides  that,  moreover;”  the  word  ooob tahaz,  ma\  be 
omitted,  especially  alter  tin*  demonstrative  pronouns  ;  as  ds>  cc  lima 
u  besides  this  oQy  htd  lima,  “  besides  that  cfl^>  gnu  lima,  “  besides 
me.'’  (j>  lima,  is  often  found  used  with©  /*</,. a  root  implying  “  to  begin, 
commence,”  and  connected  to  a  succeeding  clause  having  the  affix  Ocj 
f ho,  either  expressed  or  understood;  its  application  and  meaning  will 
bo  best  understood  by  various  examples  ;  either  the  affix  oopo  tlicc,  or 
rice  is  used  to  connect  the  clauses;  as  ccooyocogcj^op  Ida  lima  tsa 
tlicc  m 7/0  l lid,  or  C003Qq|)(3o§  tail  lima  tsa  ru  cmi/o  tlid,  “  from  the  wood* 
to  the  city  ;”  the  particle  O  tsa,  is  often  omitted  before  copS  tha . 
especially  when  the  affix  C Q  tlid,  is  expressed;  as  COOOy COgSf^o^ 
Ida  lima  thee  mi/d  (ho,  C(  from  the  woods  to  the  city;”  CQoScSy  cogS 
OOQ8(So^ogOSCX)OJOOOaj  td  ieng  lima  tlicc  td  ieng  tlid  thzedz  la  than  thud , 
a  man  coming  and  going  from  one  house  to  another.”  AN  hen 

o  o  o 

the  whole  sentence  is  required  to  be  inflected,  the  latter  clause 
has  the  affix  Op  (ho,  omitted,  and  the  affix  of  the  objective,  or  other 
inflective  attached  ;  asOJCXD^clc^cjGpyo^iigiOSqiigoogSii^gOiiQSOjs^OO 
J^iOpops  thud  tlicc  gna  cc  ne  ra  lima  tsa  nee  nwaitsod  u  boi/cem 
dutstsa  ii  alounz  shic  tha  hmi/a  do  go  luu  i/dd  bi/cci  hporat,  “  he  has  seized  my 
dwelling,  my  cattle,  my  garden,  my  goods,  my  all,  my  Lord  ;”  (lit.)  ”  he 
lias  seized,  beginning  from  my  dwelling  inclusive,  my,  &c.  &c.  cSoy 
0^^86|^joo^j^ooopgoo§oops  ieng  lima  tsa  rice  iuig  hnoit  shic  tha  limi/a 
t hail  dutstsa  (Id  tlicc,  ‘  the  house,  and  all  the  goods  in  the  hou^e. 
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When  the  second  clause  is  found  wanting  and  the  sentence  terminates 
abruptly  with  lima  tsa  rwe,  the  meaning  is  implied  of  “  &c.  so 
forth;”  as  Cx^C^yogj)  hto  ne  lima  tsa  rice,  “  from  that  day  forth  oQoooo 
^(Sscpogj  hto  khana  khyengi  lima  tsa  rwe,  “  from  that  moment  forth  or 
the  sentence  may  be  closed  according  to  circumstances;  as  C^joaSjiS 
S3g[oSyO^Ct?DOC7S  kliyouk  hneet  drway  lima  tsa  rweouk ,  “  from  the  age 
of  six  years  and  under;”  C^OoS^SssgoS^O^saoOttS  kliyouk  hneet 
arway  lima  tsa  rwe  ahtet,  “  from  the  age  of  six  years  and  upwards ;”  oQsqq! 

G§  hto  akha  lima  tsa  rice  thoo  ieng  linoit  ne  lyet  ee, 
“  from  that  time  forth  he  used  to  remain  in  the  house.”  When  used 
with  words  of  time,  the  affix  cQSq$30$  toingoung,  i(  until”  is  used 
in  place  of  tho  “unto;”  as  OO^yo§cfl@$COD93o1c^(Sc903£‘  ydkhdo 
lima  tsa  rwe  nga  pyan  la  akha  toingoung,  “  from  this  day  forth  until  I 
return.”  Sometimes  ccoo  thaii,  is  found  immediately  succeeding 
the  first  clause;  as  o(Ss(^syocooo8cxjopscooS^|OS3£oQOgGpc?»OtSoD 
mengigyeeilima  tsa  rwe  thaii  miephoraidau  myai linen g  takwd  radza  wengtsa 
‘a  chronicle  of  the  king  with  his  royal  queens  ;”  here  the  ccoo  thaii, 
is  the  connective  of  the  qualified  substantive  CjOiOC 00  radza  wengtsa. 
oo  gd,  is  an  affix  exactly  synonymous  to  the  preceding  one  ;  as  cooooo 
COOCO^xS  tail  gala  thee,  “  comes  from  the  wood  ;”  oQc^ooo^j  hto  ne  gd 
tsa  rwe,  “  from  that  day  forth.”  It  is  sometimes  vocative  and  often 
nominative,  and  is  used  when  a  long  sentence,  such  as  a  speech,  &c. 
intervenes  between  the  nominative  and  its  verb  ;  as  C^soocogS 
&c.  &c.  meng%  gyeez  gd  lee,  “  then  the  king,  &c.” 

g(,\  “  1  like  as,  as,  similar  to,”  might  perhaps  be  more 
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correctly  styled  a  compound  affix  being  composed  of  the  root  ob  gai, 
implying  "  degree,  amount/’  and  oE[- tho,  a  causal  affix  implying 
"  motion  towards.”  Its  application  is;  as  in  93S[s(c^sabc§  ahpoi  gyee 
gai  tho,  “  like  an  old  man  c>o5osobo^cycog5coD  thengima  gai  tho  lila 
thee  la,  “  is  she  as  beautiful  as  you  ?”  When  used  with  verbal  roots  it 
is  connected  to  them  by  CO  tha,  a  contraction  of  the  connective  affix 
COOD  thaii ;  as  ogoscoobc^  thwa%  tha  gai  tho,  “  like  going.”  As  an 
adjective  it  is  often  used  after  a  noun  and  in  connection  with  cq  too  ; 
as  COc8(^O^oqCOOOO^a5  tsedee  gai  tho  too  thau  toik,  “  a  building  like 
a  pagoda.” 

hpo,  subst.  form  alipo,  “  a  part,  portion,”  implies  “  for,  for  the 
use  of;”  as  myengihpo  myet,  "grass  for  the  horse.” 

C\JjD  or  ccjp  hlya,  or  lya,  subst.  form  SCOJjO  alilya,  “  a  part,  portion,”  is 
used  precisely  in  the  same  way. 

The  above  are  the  simple  affixes  of  case.  The  vocative  case  is 
expressed  either  by  use  of  the  interjection  o,  or  the  affix  CCD  le  ;  as 
<3^930  0  ahpd,  “  oh  father  ;”  9COCCD  ahpa  le,  “  ditto.” 

Compound  Causal  Affixes. 

Many  of  the  relations  of  nouns  cannot  be  expressed  in  the  Burmese 
lan^uao’C,  but  by  the  use  of  affixes  compounded  ot  a  simple  causal 
affix,  and  a  root  conveying  some  relative  idea;  these  relations  are  of 
a  compound  nature,  such  as  in  the  preposition  "  into,”  which  combines 
the  ideas  of  position  “  in”  and  motion  “  to  ;”  as  in  the  sentence 

angidaitho  khyabyeei,  “lie  fell  into  the  pond,”  lit. 
“  to  the  in  of  the  pond.”  “  Into”  being  rendered  by  go  htai,  the  loot 
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of  the  word  93 oo  ahtai,  "an  inner  part/’  and  0^  tlio,  the  causal  affix 
implying  "  motion  to.”  The  noun  to  which  these  affixes  are  attached 
is  always  in  the  possessive  case,  having  the  possessive  affix  cS  ee, 
expressed  or  understood  ;  as  93Ss(iiobo^  angzee  daitho,  or  more  fully 
93  (ScC^i  93000^  dng  §  ee  adai  tho. 


ROOTS  THUS  COMBINED. 


CoT  ptiu,  subst.  form  93CoT  apaii,  "  an  upper  part as  c85coTg£j 
cog  ieng  pau  hma  shie  thee,  "(it)  is  on  the  top  of  the  house.”  or 

t 

coT§  p dal  hndit,  or  CoTbgcS  pdu  dweng;  COOoScoTo^OQCtScS  toang 
pad  tho  let  ee,  "  he  ascends  the  hill  ;”  COOofcdTy  or  coTooao(5s(ofl(£js 
toung  pan  hma,  or  pad  ga  tsh'engz  kyivd  byect,  "he  descended  from 
the  hill.” 

C930Ct5  ouk,  "  an  under  part;”  as  985  c  930  C/SgO  ieng  oukh  hma,  or  C933  o5«^ 
oul t*  hndit,  or  C93Do5og(5  ouk  dweng,  "  under  the  house  ;”  9858j^G933Cy5 
O^COO  ieng  mol  ouk  tlio  la,  "come  under  the  roof  of  the  house.” 

CQ(7$  htet,  subst.  form  93COC/5  ahiet,  "an  upper  part/’  both  in  reference 
to  time  or  place;  as  (ycooScooSg  pyaththed  htet  hma,  or  ooo6|  htet 
hndit,  or  coa$og£  htet  dweng,  "  in  the  top  of  the  tower;”  ooa5c§  htet 
tho,  "to  the  top  of ;”  C0a5y  htet  hma,  or  cooboo  htet  gd,  "  from  the 
top  of.”  coo5  htet,  when  used  by  itself  implies  "  beyond  ;”as  9QO^Ss 
OOaS  dddingi  htet,  "  beyond  measure.” 
g|  she,  subst.  form  93£g|  ashe,  "  an  anterior  part  ;”  as  985cggO  ieng 
she  hma,  or  she  hndit,  Cg[Og£  she  dweng,  "  in  front  of”  or  "  before 
the  house  ;”  cg|0§  she  tho,  "to  the  front;”  Cg|g>  she  hma,  and  CgjOOs/je 
ga,  "  from  the  front  of.” 
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r\ 


as 

moo 


poS  nouk,  subst.  form  93C^0<t5  anouk,  “  a  posterior  part  ;”  as  s86c^OoS 
j>0  ieng  nouk  lima,  or  nouk  hnoit,  or  CLOG'S og£  nouk  dweng, 

“  behind,  abaft,  in  rear  of  the  house;”  clc^oaSc^c^oSol  gna  nouk 
tlw  16 ik  ba,  “  follow  after  me,  follow  me  cl^OoSy  gna  nouk  hma ,  or 
C^oaSooogeySogOS  gna  nouk  ga  htwet  thwaz,  “depart  from  after,”  or 
“  begone  from  me.”  When  referring  to  time,  the  simple  causal 
affix  is  omitted  and  93  ol  akha,  “time,”  is  understood  or  expressed  ; 
0(Ss@SOD3CCoS^COOOcpcyS385cg)_Q(Ssooa5§  mengz  gyeei  la  daft 
6  thaii  nouk  ieng  she mengz tet rice,  “after  the  arrival  of  the  king,  the 
heir-apparent  rose  and,”  &c. 

o'!;  pa%>  subst.  form  t»o1s  dpa%,  “  contiguity  as  ?0sdlscj)0  nnpeahma, 
or  ol:|  pat  hnoit,  or  psolsogfictfOOODcgocwgS  natpat  dieting  thalha 
pyd'u  thee,  “  (he)  whispers  in  the  ear,”  lit.  “  speaks  gently  in  the  con- 
tiguity  of  the  ear.” 

g  Spying,  subst.  form  t»gS  apfeng,  “  an  outer  part as  sSSgf^D 
iengpyeng  hma,  or  g£§  pyeng  hnoit,  or  g£og£  pyeng  dicing,  “  with¬ 
out  the  house  ;”o£cooSg£c%ogo?|§?  penglay  pyeng  thathwasbyees,  “(he) 
went  out  to  sea;”  §£y  pyeng  lima,  or  §£oo  pi/eng  ga,  “  from  out.” 

o  pa,  subst.  form  t»o  apa,  “  an  outer  part ;”  the  same  in  application  as 

the  preceding  one. 

§5  568,  subst.  form  95§s  Soot,  “a  head,  or  beginning;”  as 

kanbhd  m  hma,  “  from  the  beginning  of  creation  ;”  OO&gsyo  kdnhhd  odt 
hma,  or  gs§  55s  hnmt,  or  gtogf  dot  dweng,  “in  the  beginning  of  the 
creation.” 

CGoS  lay,  subst.  form  t£>cooS  alay ,  “a  middle  part,  the  midst,  as 
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s85coa5^>D  ieng  lay  lima,  or  COO lay  hnoit,  or  cooSogb  lay  dweng, 
“  in  the  midst  of  the  house ;”  sSScoaSo^  ieng  lay  t ho,  “  to  the  midst 
of  the  house.” 

cb  htai,  subst.  form  33cb  ahtai,  “  an  interior  part as  28600^0  ieng  htai 
hma ,  or  cb|  htai  limit,  or  ooo htai  dicing,  “  within  the  house;” 
2860000  ieng  htai  ga,  or  cbj>Ogo$og02  htai  hma,  twet  thwaz,  “depart 
from  out  of  the  house  ;”  000^  htai  tho,  “  in  unto.” 
na%,  subst.  form  93^02  dna%,  “a  side  part;”  as  286^2^0  ieng  naz  hma, 
or  ^>02^  naz  hnoit,  or  ^02Og<5  naz  dweng,  “  alongside  the  house,  by  the 
house;”  ODCcbo^OSO^  theng  bhaii  na%  tho,  “  up  to  and  alongside  of  the 
ship  ;”  ^02^>  naz  hma,  or  ^>0200  nazga,  “  from  alongside.” 

j>°  nee  z,  subst.  form  93^2  aneez,  “a  near  part;”  as  286^2^0  ieng  nee%  hma, 
or  neez  hnoit,  |>0gS  neez  dweng,  “near  the  house;”  ^>20^  nee%  tho, 
“  up  to  near;”  neezhmd,  or  ^>200  neez  ga,  “  from  near.” 
rengz,  “  to  be  near,  close  ;”  used  in  the  same  way  as  *^2  neez. 

C02  we%,  subst.  form  93002  dz oez,  “distance;”  as  286002^0  iengwezhma’ 
or  CO  2^  wez  hnoit,  C02C gb  wez  dweng,  “  afar  from  the  house  ;”  2860020^ 
ieng  wez  tho,  “  to  a  distance  from  the  house  286002^  ieng  wezhma,  or 
C0200  wezga,  “  from  a  distance  from  the  house.” 

06  htan,  subst.  form  9300  ahtan,  “  nearness,  presence;”  used  only  with 
the  names  of  animate  objects  ;  as  062(^206 0^0(92^2  mengz gyeezhtan 
thobyez  byeez,  “  (he)  fled  to  the  presence  of  the  king  ;”  cb|  htan  hnoit, 
CC(j>0  htan  hma,  or  OOCgcS  htan  dweng,  “  in  the  presence  of;”  OOy  htan 
hma,  or  OOQO  htan  ga,  “  from  the  presence.” 

38  tshee,  subst.  form  92c8  atshee,  “  presence,  nearness ;”  the  same  in 
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meaning  and  application,  as  the  preceding ;  as  oS%\c£)iz8cQ  meng% 
gyeeztslieetho,  "  to  the  presence  of  the  king.” 
oqs  tshobm,  subst.  form  SSaq*  atshoom,  "  an  end,  final,”  is  chiefly  used  in 
the  comparison  of  adjectives  but  when  with  nouns,  it  implies 
«  throughout,  to  the  end  of ;”  as  92CO(y$3CpC§  atliet  tshobm  tlio,  "  through 
life;”  sometimes  the  root  00  cS  h  tet,  implying  "upper,  uppermost,” 
precedes,  and  then  the  final  causal  affix  is  omitted ;  as  SQCOoSoooSoqs 
atliet  htet  tshobm  “  to  the  end  of  life,  throughout  life.” 
gDO  gnya,  subst.  form  ^£0°  agnya,  "  an  upper  or  superior  part,”  ap- 
plied  only  to  position  ;  as  pyeegnyathn,  “up  the  conn- 

try ;”  (gSgOO^  myeetgnya  tlw,  "  up  the  river.” 

CCXJ]  kye,  subst.  form  S3Qoq]  akye,  "  a  lower  or  inferior  part,”  only  used 
in  reference  to  position ;  as  QScoqjO^  myeet  kye  tho , "  down  the  river  ;” 
co5°oQcq)0§  lam  kye  tlw,  "down  the  road.”  This,  and  the  preceding 
one  are  seldom  used  combined  with  any  other  causal  affix  than 
tho,  they  are  also  used  adjectively  without  an  affix  ;  as  2JCOo5gSgDD 
psoo  alitet  myeetgnya  my o  my a%  ga,  "from  the  various  towns  up 

the  river,” 

cgcSs  twengz,  subst.  form  930gS°.  atwengz,  "  an  inner  part;”  as  oScScgcSsyo 
ieng  twengihma  or  s|  twengi  hnbit,  or  og£sog£  twengzdweng,  "  in 
the  house  ;”  &So£Sld$G<^c£^%yiengtwtng%tIiQroukbyee%hma,  "  hav¬ 


ing*  arrived  into  the  interior  of  the  house. 

O 


$cp  shiera,  from  §  side,  "  to  be,”  and  cp  ra,  a  participial  termination,  vide 
p.  35;  as  in  ?&cOOCOOo£$cp§  athegoung  shiera  linbit,  rendered  "  where 
the  carcase  is,”  lit.  "  in  the  sphere  of  existence  ot  the  caicase. 
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The  above  are  in  most  common  use,  they  can  scarcely  be  styled 
causal  affixes,  except  in  that  they  are  used  to  express  certain  relation- 
of  nouns.  Sometimes  the  final  simple  causal  affix  is  omitted ;  as  in 

icngnai shonk  tliaul  law,  “the  road  passing  near 
the  house,”  here  ^)3  na%,  "  near,”  has  no  causal  affix  after  it ; 
sS^opoSajcS  tseet  thud  gyeei  tshec  rouk  l dying,  "  having  arrived  in  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  General.”  Also  frequently  after  a  participle ;  as 
C0OC>3p5c^3Cy5  pyaii  thcc  nouk,  "after  the  speaking-.’  For  the  use  of  tin4 
honorific  affix  COoS  dau,  in  connection  with  this  class  of  affixes  ;  vide 
page,  66. 

The  following  roots  also  express  some  of  the  relations  of  nome 
and  may  therefore  be  considered  causal  affixes  : 

adorngz, from  things,  "  to  measure,  estimate,”  implies  "  accord¬ 
ing  to;”  as  yo5oDC}£293oQ£s  hmdttsarengi  addings,  "according  to 
the  catalogue.”  Sometimes  abbreviated  to  oq>£s  things, 

93 i &agnyee,  from  £§  gnyee,  "to  be  even,  like,”  has  the  same  signi¬ 
fication  as  the  preceding,  but  chiefly  used  in  connection  with  the  affix 
jf§  hneng  ;  as  hneng  dgnyee ,  "  like  as,”  &c. 

O^£?93o£  tbmgoung ,  subst.  form  S3oQ£  dtding ,  "arrival  at,  attainment  ” 
and  QSdoS  oung,  "completion,  fulness;”  implies,  "as  far  as;”  as 
985o^£c93d£  ieng  thing  oung,  "  as  far  as  the  house.”  After  words  of 
time,  or  participles  of  active  verbs,  it  implies  "until;”  as  ^;^£ 
ee  ne  thing  oung,  "until  this  day;”  ogOSOOg5o^£c93o£  thicas 
thee  thing  oung,  "  until  the  going  or  until  he  goes.”  Sometimes  in 
the  first  example  the  causal  affix  Og£  dzueng,  "  in,”  or  a  synonymous 
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orieissuperaddcd ;  as£S?^o£|<5c930<5og<5 eenetoingoungdweng ,  "On, and 
up  to  the  present  day  c£|(5c323(5  idingoung,  has  the  objective  affixes 
expressed,  or  understood  with  the  noun  it  governs. 

0^6  0^8  toingtoing,  subst.  form  330^(5  a  to  big,  as  above  reduplicated  ; 
implies  "through,  throughout;”  as  Qp5o^SocJ(5  pt/ee  toingtoing, 
•‘through  or  throughout  the  country.”  With  words  of  time,  or  the 
participles  of  active  verbs,  it  implies  "during;”  as 
nnconz  Ixzai  toingtoing,  "during  the  afternoon;’  OpO = CO  pp  ocjvS'oScS 
"  thwazthce  toingtoing,  "  during  the  going.” 

0§?(c^<5  zedmki/eng,  "  a  circle ;”  0^2006  wonzpat,  ditto,  from  320§° 
aiconz,  "  a  circle,”  and  32000  dp  at,  "  a  circle,”  and  QoScopS  pdtlec ,  from 
32Co5  apdt,  "  a  circle  ;”  and  copS  lee,  "  to  turn,”  all  imply  "  around  ;” 
aso85o|°og(S  ieng  wdnzkijeng,  or  sScSo^OcS  ieng  wdnzpat,  or  s8<5oo$ 
C0p5  ieng  pat  lee,  "  around  or  round  about  the  house.” 

(jcfcc6lpat  loom ,  from  320oS  apdt,  "a  circle  ;”  and  o|icp?  pan  loom,  from  32o| 
dpan,  "a  circle,”  and  33Cps  dloonz,  "  rotundity,”  arc  applied  to  nouns 
of  time,  and  imply  "during;”  as  OOCOoaScp?  ta  lapat  loom,  "  dur¬ 
ing  a  month,  in  the  whole  period  of  a  month;”  COCOO^cpo  tain 
pan  lodnz,  ditto. 

Cpp  hja,  "all,  the  whole,”  implies,  when  used  with  words  of  time, 
"  during  ;”  as  OOOOCyScpp  tathet  Ij/a,  "  during  life.” 

0,g|  rice,  a  conjunction,  implying  "  as  much  as,”  is  often  connected  with 
a  noun  by  OD  thd,  a  contraction  of  the  connective  affix  C003  than,  and 
implies,  when  affixed  to  words  of  time,  "  during as  32COC7? 0320g} 
athet  tharxvc,  "  during  life.” 
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ZZQcqpcS  alyouk,  “  to  be  fit,  suitable, 
affix  to  imply  “according-  to;”  as 
alyouk,  “  according  to  one’s  sins  93 


consistent  with,”  is  used  as  an 
9S)(9  Syo?93C(X}j3o5  apyeethmai 
C^COoS93Q(XJ]3CyS  aid  dan  alyouk 


“  according  to  the  royal  wish.” 

CGpo§  rouk,  “  to  arrive  at,  obtain,”  implies  “  up  to,  unto  ;”  as 

(^CGpoS  ee  hma  tsarwe  myo  rouk,  “  from  here  unto  the  city  ;”  cocqo 
^C^i^QGpoS  ta  shou/c  loom  myo  rouk,  “  all  the  way  to  the  city.” 

93  qS  areng,  e<  before,”  in  reference  to  time;  as  cl93q£cOD(3Cpa5((^ 
gnu  at  eng  la  rouk  byee  °,  “  he  arrived  before  me.”  It  is  also  an  adjective; 
as  93q(5c3OO0S  areng  mdya%,  “  a  former  wife.” 

C5)3oS  shouk,  “to  cross  over,”  is  used  as  an  affix  implying  “  across, 
over ;  ’  as  oooolscqooS  tada%  shouk,  “  across  the  bridge.” 

gyoungi,  <<  business,  affair,”  is  used  in  the  sense  of“by,”asiu 
the  sentence;  c^l(^(30QQ[^QCpC7Scqc^7^3(5g  ee  myo  ga  hid  inydirouk  re 
gyoung%,  “  from  this  city  to  that  city  by  water.” 

The  application  of  these  causal  affixes  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
nouns  substantives,  but  any  word  however  compounded  or  even  a 
a  whole  sentence,  if  it  be  the  agent,  or  subject  of  a  verb,  and  in  the 
participial  form  of  CXDgS  thee,  may  be  inflected  with  the  corresponding 
affixes;  as  C^OOCUOO 

youk  thee  koolai  htoing  hnoit  htoing  ne  thee  go  myeng  hlyeng,  <c  should  you 
sec  a  person  sitting  in  a  chair  ;”  here  the  whole  sentence,  except  the  two 
last  words,  is  the  object  ("  a  person  sitting  in  a  chair,”)  of  the  verb 
‘  see,”  and  therefore  takes  the  objective  affix  go  ;  and  so  with  any 
other  causal  affix  the  construction  may  require. 
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Causal  affixes  are  sometimes  found  connected  to  their  nouns  by 
the  connective  affix  C003  than,  or  03^5  thee;  as  0qcpsa30(5<^|a5jp 
COo5co03S33s(^S  phooraithahheng  myethna  dau  thaiiaazhpyeng,  “  by 
means  of  the  countenance  of  the  Deity.” 

But  only  those  causal  affixes,  that  express  some  substantive  quality 
are  thus  connected;  as  930S@S  aazhpi/eng,  which  is  composed  of  033s 
aaz ,  "  force/’  and  @ 8 hpi/eng,  “  ditto such  an  affix  as  oS  ko,  could  not 
be  so  connected  except  to  convey  an  indefinite  idea  ;  such  as  of  time  in 
the  phrase  00  00  |oo3S  tone  ilia  linoitgai,  “  for  once  upon  a  time,  on  a 

certain  day;”  here  the  indefinite  idea  is  conveyed  by  the  use  of  the 
connective  affix  CO  thd,  with  a  causal  affix  |  linuit,  which  does  not 
express  any  substantive  idea. 

The  above  will  be  sufficient  to  shew  the  manner  in  which  com¬ 
pounds  are  formed  to  express  the  various  relations  of  nouns  rendered 
in  other  languages  by  the  use  of  prepositions. 


On  the  use  and  application  of  The  Honorific  Affix  or  Incrememt  CCoS  dau, 

in  connection  with  nouns. 

COO S  dau,  the  honorific  affix,  is  an  adjective  implying  “  excellent,  super¬ 
lative,”  (i  c.  not  an  inherent  quality  of  excellence,  as  an  te  excellent 
man;”  but  rather,  "appertaining  or  belonging  to  what  is  excel¬ 
lent")  and  is  affixed  to  the  names,  or  to  the  nouns  implying  the  actions, 
words,  property  or  any  thing  in  any  way  connected  with  divine,  regal, 
or  sacred  persons  or  things,  and  is  always  attached  immediately  to  the 
noun,  before  all  ether  affixes  whether  of  gender,  number,  or  case; 
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kyicon,  “  a  slave;”  og^cooS  kywondau,  “  the  slave  of  an  excel¬ 
lent  person,”  i.e. ff  your  excellency’s  slave  ;”  "I,” .(inferior;)  og§coo5o^ 
kywondau  do,  the  same  in  the  plural  We,”  inferior;  kywonma, 

“  a  female  slave;”  agj|coo5«  kywondciuma ,  "  1,”  (feminine  inferior  ;) 
og§coo5«c£[  kwonddumado ,  “  We,”  (fern.  plur.  inf.)  When  used  with 
nouns  to  which  a  compound  causal  affix  is  attached,  CCo5  ddu,  is  not 
applied  to  the  original  noun,  but  to  the  root  of  the  affix  ;  as 
003(5 cqGpsiic^oScpcyScODSc^clc^aSdlQ^  thakeng hpboraiwkdhnouk 
dautho gnaldikba  mee, (<  my  Lord  and  Master,  thee  will  I  follow.  Toi 
the  application  and  use  of  this  affix  with  veibs,  Vide  undei  Veib, 

honorific  mood. 

Pronouns. 

In  the  Burmese  language  there  are  no  pronouns  adjective,  or  pro- 
nouns  relative,  both  being  expressed  by  the  modified  use  of  the  pro¬ 


noun  substantive. 


Pronoun  Substantives. 


cl  gna,  “  1,”  mas.  or  fern,  used  when  addressing  an  inferior,  or  when 
speaking  to,  or  of  one’s  self. 

clc§  gnado,  “  We,”  plur.  of  the  above,  mas.  or  fern.  Also  when  great  per¬ 
sonages  are  speaking  of  themselves,  sometimes  in  such  cases  the  final 
o8  do  is  only  used  ;  as  clc§dit»yocoo5t»0^<Ss  gTia  do  cc  ahma  dcm  dot  g  , 
“  according  to  our  order,”  or  0^(cli<3a)Cp3  docc  ahma ,  &c. 
og|jcS  kywonnook,  akywdnnbbk>“  I,”  mas.  or  fern,  used  when 

addressing  an  equal,  or  speaking  in  a  familial  mannci  of  one  s  self,  is 
pronounced,  and  commonly  written;  0^6  kydnbbk,  and  sometimes 
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OCJ][(S  kyobk.  kywbnnbbkdb,  plur.  of  the  above  ;  also  oq]^(So§ 

kydndokdo,  or  OCJ][(So§  kyook  do. 

o^j^cooS  kywondau,  “  I,”  mas.  sing,  used  to  a  superior,  "  your  slave, 
servant.” 

o^j^COoSc^  kywondau  do  plur.  of  the  above. 

og^cooSo  ky  icon  dan  ma,  fem.  of  ogj^CCoS  kywondau. 

o^cooSoo^  kywondau ma do,  plur.  of  the  preceding. 

dkywbn,  "  I,”  mas.  used  when  addressing  a  superior,  "  your 
slave,”  &c. 

akywondo,  plur.  of  the  preceding 
kywbnma,  or  by  abbrcv.  OOJQ  kyama,  is  the  feminine  of 
akywon.  All  these  last  are  compounds  of  the  root  000g]|>  akywon> 
“  a  slave,  subject.” 

Oo(yp8cco5  tabyeeddu,  “  I,”  mas.  used  only  when  addressing  a  priest,  or 
religious  teacher,  from  00 tabyec,  “  a  disciple,”  and  COO 5  dau, 
honorific. 

■N 

o^oS  koli,  “  one’s  self,  myself,  thyself,  himself,”  according  to  the  context, 
and  either  mas.  or  fem.  When  by  itself,  it  implies  "  thou  thyself: 
sometimes  the  personal  pronouns  are  superadded  ;  as  clo^oS gnakoli, 

“  I  myself;”  CXDvSc^oS  tliengkbh,  "thou  thyself;”  cxjo^oS  thodkoh, 

“  he  himself.” 

o^oSo^  kohdo ,  by  corruption  o^oS§  kdh  rd,  plur.  of  the  preceding  ; 
when  by  itself,  it  implies  “  ye  yourselves ;”  clo^o^oS  gnadokoh, 

“  we  ourselves;”  cxjo^o^oS  thoodokoh ,  "  they  themselves.  It  is  often 
variously  reduplicated  with  S3  miemie,  and  other  cognate  words  ;  as 


GS 
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SSc^oS  miemie  Jzoh,  O^oSj] 6  koli slieng,  c^oSQ (S  kohgyat,  o^o5c^(S 
Ieoh  doing. 

88  miemie,  same  as  C^o S  koh,  88c£}  miemie  do,  plur.  88  miemie,  is  used 
chiefly,  when  speaking  of  the  2nd,  and  3rd  persons. 
o^oScooS  lcohdau ,  “  Thou,”  mas.  or  fern*,  used  when  addressing  superiors. 
COOOO  taga ,  "  Thou,”  used  by  a  priest  when  addressing  a  layman  respect¬ 
fully,  implies  ec  a  supporter  of  religious  characters  and  institutions.” 
COOOO o  tagama,  fern,  of  the  preceding. 

ogoS  kway,  mas.  and  fern. Thou,”  used  when  addressing  ecpials,  and  kind¬ 
ly  to  inferiors ;  ogo5c§  kway  do,  the  corresponding  plur.  sometimes 
corrupted  into  ogo5§  kicayrd,  and  o oQkard, 
ocSs  mengo,  mas.  and  sometimes  fern.  Thou,”  used  to  inferiors,  or  fami¬ 
liarly  to  equals  ;  O&O  mengima,  fern,  of  the  preceding. 

CQO(5q(5s  moungmengi,  mas.  “  Thou,”  used  to  inferiors. 

CQ0(Sg|(S  moungslimg,  a  term  of  compellation,  addressed  to  men  younger 
than  one’s  self,  and  commonly  by  womens 
o£|y|(S  ho  slieng,  a  term  of  compellation  used  to  men;  from  dkko, 

“  an  elder  brother,”  and  asheng,  “  Sir.” 

ooS  theng,  mas.  and  fern.  “  Thou,”  when  used  colloquially  somewhat 
inferior,  chiefly  used  in  writing,  and  has  no  reference  to  relative  con¬ 
dition  ;  OdScQ  theng  do,  the  plural,  when  used  in  reference  to  a  single  per¬ 
son,  is  honorific;  as  oqcpsoo£c§95  jOCCcSscoqfs  hpodraz  theng  do  alima 
dau  addingz,  “  My  Lord,  in  conformity  to  your  Lordly  mandate.”  OOcSo 

thengma  is  also  used  in  the  feminine. 
y(5  neng,  mas.  and  fern.  “  Thou,”  used  to  inferiors,  and  to  animals. 
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3|Ss  kh yengz,  “  You/’  mas.  or  fem.  used  only  in  the  phraseology  of  the 
Courts  of  Law,  from  t£>3](5s  akhyengi,  “  a  companion.” 

03  thoo,  “  he,  she,  or  it,”  is  chiefly  used  substantively,  implying  “  a  per¬ 
son  as  cooofsccoooj  koungithau  thoo,  “  he  that  is  good,  a  good  per¬ 
son;”  htotlioo ,  “  that  person.”  03  thoo  is  used  by  implication 

as  a  substantive,  exactly  similar  to  the  words  “  he”  and  “  she,”  in 
the  sentence  “  I  am  he,  I  am  she.” 

Pronoun  Adjectives 

Are  expressed  in  the  Burmese  language  by  the  use  of  the  posses¬ 
sive  case  of  their  respective  personal  pronouns  ;  the  affix  (S  ce,  of  the 
possessive  case  is  however  seldom  expressed  ;  as  gnaieng,  “  my 

house,”  for  cldlsSS  gnaeeicng,  “  the  house  of  me;”  GgJjcSoeoOs 
kywonnook  mayaz,  “  my  wife.”  When  those  pronouns  are  used  which 
are  compounds  of  the  honorific  affix  CCo5  dau,  it  (the  honorific  affix) 
is  always  applied  to  the  substantive;  as  cQoSzcoS  koliddu,  “your 
excellency,”  Q^oS&OQOoS  koh  ahpaddu,  “  your  excellency’s  father.” 

Pronominal  adjectives  may  be  connected  to  nouns  by  the  relative 
increment  QODO  than,  in  the  same  way  as  common  adjectives;  as  03 
CCOOggO  thoo  than  ootstsa,  “another’s  goods  ;”  or  thoo  ce  ootstsa, 

“  the  goods  of  another.”  This  is  because  CCOD  thaii,  is  an  affix  of 
the  present  time,  as  is  also  the  time  inherent  in  the  possessive  case  of 
a  noun;  so  that  either  may  be  attached  to  a  pronoun,  when  used  with 
an  appellative  to  express  a  present  pronominal  attribute  of  such  appel¬ 
lative. 

03  thoo,  is  used  to  express  “of  or  belonging  to  another;”  as  OC^§go  thod 

T 
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odtstsa,  “  another’s  goods  oq93coc  thoo  athare,  "another’s  repu- 
tation.” 

rengz,  "  one’s  own,”  seems  indefinitely  applied  and  may  be  either  pre- 

4 

fixed,  or  affixed.  In  the  latter  ease  the  personal  pronoun  in  the  pos¬ 
sessive  case  is  prefixed,  and  it  then  refers  to  that  person  ;  as  G\S sggo 
rengz  ddtstsa,  implies  "  one’s  own  property,  i.  e.  "  personal  property”  in¬ 
definitely  considered  ;  cflcSggoqtSs  gna  eeodtstsa  rengz,  "  my  own  pro¬ 
perty.” 

I  he  Demonstrative  and  Interrogative  Pronouns 
Are  properly  adjectives,  and  connected  to  the  noun  substantive 
by  the  usual  connective  CCXDO  thdii ,  which  however  is  seldom  expres¬ 
sed  ;  as  htbthoo ,  that  person,”  properly  oQcoooa^  htuthau 

thod,  “  the  person  who  is  that.” 

cS  ce>  or  thee,  “  this  as  Qjcxj  eethdo,  "this  person;”  COgSc^  thee 
too,  “  this  man ;”  used  according-  to  the  euphony.’ 
cQ  hto,  “  thai  ;”  as  hto  loo,  “  that  man.”  Sometimes  reduplicated  to 

form  a  plural;  as  cQcXj  lild  hto,  “  those  others  ;”  hto  hto 

mtngzdo,  "kings  of  other  countries,  foreign  monarchs.” 
co(S  7/eng,  “  that,  that  same  ;”  yeng  dkhahnoit,  “  at  that  same 

time,”  alluding  to  something  past. 

OODoS  honk,  ho,  OC^cyS  hod,  “  that,  generally  used  in  conversation, 
where  the  thing  is  pointed  at.  Vide  Adverbial  Compounds  of  these 
pronouns. 

dnee,  9^  6,  “  that,  used  when  a  thing  is  pointed  at ;  the  first  is  some¬ 


rs 
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o o8°o  thengh  mas.  fem.  orneut.  "  this  or  that chiefly  used  substantively; 
as  GO  cSodSo  bhaythengz,  “  who  or  what;”  oE^aocSs  htbtheng%,“  that 
GQOoSzooSl  k oungzthengz,  “  that,  or  this  good  person,  or  thing.” 
obo§  gaitho,  the  causal  affix  "like,  such  as,”  is  used  adjectively  in  con¬ 
nection  with  any  of  the  demonstrative  pronouns  ;  as 
cc  gailhothau  Ion,  “  a  man  such  as  this  cqobc^GDODcv^  hto  gaitliq  than 
lob,  “  a  man  such  as  that.” 

90(53  adic,“  what?”  interrogative  pronoun. 

9000oS  abhay,  "what,”  most  common;  frequently  when  combined  with 
words  it  is  contracted  to  93  cb  abhai,  or  OOoS  bhay ;  and  when  com¬ 
pounded  with  either  the  pronoun  exj  thob,  or  the  causal  affix 
tlib,  it  is  often  contracted  to  90  a;  as  93aj  atlwo,  "  who  ?  what  person  ?” 
for  9G00oSaj  abhay  thbo  ;  93cfj  a thb,  “  how?  in  what  manner,  or  sort ?”  for 
90CyooSc§  abhay  tho.  OOoS  bhay,  when  combined  with  OOO  ha,  “  mat¬ 
ter,  concern,”  especially  when  used  interjectionally,  is  often  contracted 
to  CD3  blia  ;  as  OOOCOfA  blialee %,  “  what  ?  what  is  it  ?” — in  full  OOaScOO 
^OOgScogSs  bhay  ha  slue  thee  lce%,  “  wluit  thing,  or  matter  is  it  ?”  Some¬ 
times,  provincially,  the  initial  00  bhd,  is  permuted  to  0  dza ;  as 
GOCDgSs  dzaleei,  for  OODCDoSs  blialee s.  In  ancient  parlance  OOoS  bhay, 
was  abb  rev  iated  into  O  pa;  as  OC§  pa  tho,  for  OOoSc^  bhay  tho. 

When  used  with  words  of  time,  nan,  from  90^>  anan,  (the  specific 

idea  of  time  ;  as  "  a  date,  birth  day,  anniversary,  &c.”)  is  affixed  ;  as 

9000oS|90G^a5  abhay  nan  ar'et,  “  what  date  or  day/ 

When  used  in  asking  questions  of  number ;  as  '  bow  many  ? 
the  numeral  lined,  “two,”  is  used  as  a  numeral  adjunct,  and  inter- 
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venes  between  it  and  the  generic  affix  ;  as  o^OOoSj>8cooocy5^]oogScoD 
loo  bhay  hneetyouk  shic  thee  la, “  how  many  men  are  there  ?”  ococSsoooS 
OOgScDD  palengz  bhay  hneet  loom  shie  thee  la,  “  how  many  bottles 
are  there?*  When  asking  an  indefinite  question,  <£j  hmya,  “  as  much  as” 
is  used  in  connection  with  the  interrogative  pronouns ;  as  OQaS^CO^gSs 
bhay  hmya  shie  tha  nee  %,  “  how  much  is  there  ?  how  many  may*  there  be  ?” 

93^02  akhyai,  “other;”  OO^JOS  takhya%,“  another.” 

yg5  mee,  o^5cx3g5  meethee,  QgSgp  meerzca,  ogSol  meewa,  with  their  va¬ 
rious  reduplications,  all  express  “  what,  whatever as  o^So^meethdd, 
“  who  ever.”  Sometimes  the  interrogative  93000$  abhay,  is  super- 
added  ;  as  ^GOaSogSooDDcxj  abhay  mee  thaii  thoo,  “  whosoever,”  antece¬ 
dent,  and  relative  combined. 
eemee,  “  such,”  indefinite. 

93(c^$  akyeng,  “  whatever;”  as  akyengthoo, “  whoever.”  When 

used  with  words  of  time  nan,  is  superadded. 

tho,  the  affix  of  the  objective  case  is  often  found  having  a  signification 
in  the  Burmese  language,  which  can  only  be  rendered  by  the  English 
pronoun  “  thus,  like  that;”  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  root 
conveys  the  abstract  idea  of  motion  towards,  and  then  its  use  may  be 
more  easily  understood,  it  is  seldom  used  except  in  compounds  ;  as 
c§°o  thoga,  “hence;”  C^ooqoS  thomaho,  “if  such  be  not  the  case. 


or  else.” 

When  cfc^thd,  is  affixed  to  a  demonstrative  or  interrogative  pronoun  it 
has  a  similar  power ;  as  eethothaulhdo,  "a  man  such  as 

1  his  idiomatic  peculiarity  perhaps  arose  from  the  probable  mode  of  counting  being  by  couples. 
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this,  a  man  who  has  attained  to  this  ;”  ^0^C00D23Cp  eetho  thdii  dra, 
"an  affair  such  as  this;”  oQc fyhtotho,  “  such  as  that;”  cooSzfy 
bhaythq,  “  such  as  what?”  Or  to  express  its  meaning  exactly,  d^tho, 
in  signification  bears  exactly  the  same  relation  to  oq  lito,  “  that  ;”  that 
“  there  for”  does  to  “  there” 

^  no,  “  thus,”  a  Corruption  of  the  preceding. 

The  demonstrative  and  interrogative  pronouns  are  compounded 
with  the  causal  and  other  affixes,  to  form  cognate  adverbs*  conjunc¬ 
tions,  &c. 

% 

d  ee,  and  its  compounds. 

^oo  eegd,  and  §(feeh?nd,  “  hence,”  from  gftee,“  this,”  and  oo  gd,  and  y 
hmd,  “  from.” 

€egy°ung,  “  on  this  account,”  from  c(ozjo& gyoung,  causal  affix. 

eehma,  “  thus,”  from  yo  hma,  “  in,”  causal  affix. 

dyooos  ee  mod  gat,  “  thus,  in  reference  to  this,”  from  qooos  moo  gat,  causal 
affix,  q.  v. 

eetho,  “such  as  this, of  such  a  kind  or  tendency  as  this,”  from  tho, 
causal  affix,  q.  v. 

d°§y  eethqhma,  or  d°§°°  eethoga,  “  hence,  from  such  sort,”  from 
eetho,  and  (j>  hmd,  and  OO  gd, 

do^C0oS  eetho  gyoung,  ov  d°^ca:>D(?@D§  eetho  thaU  gyoung,  “  on  ac¬ 
count  of  such  being  the  case,  therefore,”  from  d°§  eetho,  and  cQo£ 
gyoung,  causal  affix,  q.  v. 

d^tXJo6  eemaho,  “  or, — or  else, — otherwise, — if  not  thus,”  from  d  €e> 

“  this,”  Q  ma,  “  not,”  and  oqo5  ho,  “  true,  right,  the  case.” 
u 
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g5|> gSoCX^ce nee%  too,  “  such  as  this/*  from  gj  ee>  “  this/’  nee%,  “  man¬ 
ner,  ”  and  lob,  “  similar.” 

COgS  thee,  may  be  used  instead  of  gj  ee,  with  any  of  the  above  compounds 
where  euphony  requires. 

oQ  lito,  and  its  compounds. 

oQ  hto,  has  exactly  the  same  compounds  as  the  preceding,  “  that”  being 
inserted  in  the  place  of  “  this.” 

coSyeng,  and  its  compounds. 

yenglho, “  it  being-  thus,  it' so;”  oo<$o§ocXj>o5  yengthomalio,  “it 
not  being  so,  if  not  so.” 

S200cx5  abhay,  or  GQoS  bhay ,  and  its  compounds. 

S30Do5c§  abhay  tho,  or  <X>o5c§  bhay  tho,  abbrev.  dtho,  and  cor- 

mpted  to  $3^  ana,  cc  how  (  where  to  ?”  from  cS^tho,  causal  affix,  q.  v. 

nee%,  “  manner,  kind,”  is  sometimes  added  ;  as  ?»OOoSo§^gS00  abhay 
thoneei, “  in  what  like  manner?” 

ooogd^  bhapyoolo, “ why ?  wherefore?”  fromOOcS  bhay,  “  what?”  ooo  ha, 
thing,  to  do,”  and  ld,“  to  want,”  lit.  “wanting  to  do 

what  thing?”  often  colloquially  pronounced  OOOCXJ  bhabhoo,  and  provin¬ 
cialized  to  dzapybolo . 

OQoSoo  bhay  go,  or  ODoSy  bhayhma,  “whence?”  from  3)  hma,  “  from,”  can- 
sal  affix,  q.  v. 

c 

OOoSc^  bhay  go,  “what?  whence?”  from  oEJ  go,  causal  affix,  q.  v. 

OOoSyo  bhayhma,  «  where?  wherein  ?”  from  yo  hma,  “  in,”  causal  affix. 

COoS  „  (cope  bhay  gyoung,  “  why !  wherefore?  for  what  reason  ?”  from  cjcxjoS 


gyoung,  causal  affix,  q.  v. 
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OQoSo^oo  bhaytho  ga ,  or  OOcScQp  bhay  tho  lima,  v  how  ?  why?  wherefrom  ? 
whence  ?”  from  OQoSo^  6/zr/j/  t//o,  "  such  as  what?”  and  p  lima,  and  oo 
get,  causal  affixes. 

QOoSo^yo  bhaytholima,  "  whence?  wherein?  in  which  case?”  from  oooSo^ 
bhaytho,  and  (j> 0  /*//?«,  causal  affix. 

OQoScja^oS^gSso^c^ooos  bhay gyoiing  neezlidd  moogaz,  or  OOaSccXOcQo 
£^>p5s  &c.  bhay  tliau  gyoungneez,  8gc. ;  or  OQoSo^cfcgoS^pSs  &c.  bhaytho 
gyoiing  neez,8$c.;  or  OOaSo^COTDcQoS^gSscCj^oODS  bhaythotMu gyoiing 
neeilioo  moogai,  aon  account  of  which  matter,  to  wit,  wherefore,  (not  in¬ 
terrogative)  because,”  from  OQoS  bhay ,  or  OOaSc^  bhaytho,  c[cpp£ 
gyoiing ,  causal  affix,  ^>p5s  neez,  "  manner,  way,  method,”  (JCj>  hod,  con¬ 
nective  affix,  and  c^ooos  moogai,  causal  affix. 

tho,  and  its  compounds. 


O^cp  thora,  "  thus,”  v.  p.  36. 

c5[c(a^D6  tliQ gyoungi,  "  wherefore,  (not  interrogative)  on  that,  or  this  ac¬ 
count,”  from  tho,  and  cfa^oS  gyoiing,  causal  affix. 

cqocS  thotseng,  "  as  much  as,  the  same  as,”  from  tho,  "unto,”  and  0(5 
tseng,  "  to  attain.” 

0^00  \*^°o  tho td byeez,  or  C^OoQsooo;  tho  td  byeez  gaz,  "therefore,  although 
being  so,”  from  tho,  "  unto,”  oo  id,  formative  prefix,  gs  byeei, 
"  fulfilment,  attainment  to,”  and  OQOS  gat,  causal  affix,  lit.  "  having 
attained  to  this  point ;  because  of  attainment  to  this  point.” 

»  tliobyee  ?,  "  if  so,  being  so,  as  having  been  so,”  from  0§s  tho,  &  (§s  byeez. 
i<j>  tlio  byeei  lima,  "  after  being  so,  when  it  has  been  so,”  from  3§{§o  tlw 
byeez,  and  <j>  lima,  causal  affix. 
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thdhpyeet,  "  wherefore,  therefore,”  from  tho,  and  (y&  hpyeet,^' to 
be  ;”  it  is  generally  connected  to  the  rest  of  the  sentence  by  £jj  rwe  ; 

6  S  ogjcS  tho  hpyeet  lily  eng,  "  such  having  been  the  case/’  or  "should 
such  be  the  case.” 

tlio  mo,  "  therefore,  if  so,”  from  tho,  and  ^  mo,  "  because  ;” 
no  mo,  corrupt. 

0§y  tho  lima,  or  0^00  tho  ga,  "  hence,  from  this,  whence,”  applied  to  place  or 
manner, from  fj>  lima,  and  CD  ga,  causal  affix. 

C§yO  tho  lima,  "therein,  wherein  applied  to  manner,  or  place. 

tlioma  ho,  "or  else,  if  not  so,  such  not  the  case,”  from  tho, 
"  thus,”  oma,  "  not,”  and  CC^oS  ho,  "right,  true,  the  case." 

tho  ta  moon,  "  as  much  as,  the  same  as,  about  the  same  ;”  from 
tlio,  00  ta,  formative  prefix,  and  amqon,  "again.” 

O^OOQOOOS  thota  mod  ga%,  "  therefore,  for  the  above  reason,”  also  the  excep¬ 
tive  conjunction  "  but,”  from  0^  tlio,  00  ta,  formative  prefix,  c^ooos 
jnddga%,  causal  affix,  "  regarding,  in  reference  to.” 

tlio  makliyeez,  "  if  not  so,  therefore,”  in  the  sense  of  "  because  not 
so,  if  not  so,”  from  tho,  «  mi,  “not,”  and  SflpSs  khyeei,  “nothing 
but.” 

O^COOOCogS  thqthaulee,  "  notwithstanding  it  is  so,  nevertheless,”  from 
tho^QODO  tliaii,  connect,  affix,  and  CDgS  lee,  "moreover.” 
tho  hmya,  "  so  much,”  from  0^  tlio,  and  limy  a,  "  as  much  as.” 

ogS  mee,  and  its  compounds. 

mee  tho,  "of  what  sort?”  mee  tho  loo,  "  what  sort  of  man  ?” 

y^0^CO30  53cp  meethothau  dr  a,  "what  sort  of  an  affair?” 
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ogSyj  meehmya,  “so  much,”  indefinite  ;  as  ahpotmee 

hmya  htoikee,  “  the  price  is  so  and  so.” 

dkhyaitho,  “aside,  apart,  elsewhere,”  from  93^02 akhyai,  “ ano¬ 
ther,  separate,”  and  cQ  tho,  “  to,  towards  ” 

ho  is  combined  with  the  locative  affixes  y 0  lima,  “  in,”  and  y  hma, 
“from,”  to  form  adverbs  of  place  when  the  object  is  pointed  at  01 
otherwise  designated ;  the  sound  of  the  pronoun  is  prolonged  or 
shortened  according  to  the  relative  distance;  as  OCJcSyD  hohma, 
“there,”  when  comparatively  near  ;  oQyD  hohma,  when  further;  and 
CODDCySyO  houhma,  when  at  a  still  greater  distance. 

On  rendering  of  the  Pronoun  Adjective — None.' 

i 

The  only  way  of  expressing  the  idea  of  “none,”  in  the  Burmese 
language,  is  by  the  use  of  the  interrogative  pronoun  OOaS  hhay, 
“what?”  y]  hmya,  “as  much  as,”  and  o  ma,  “not;”  as  OOc£c^yp^jdl 
bhay  thoo  hmya  mashie  ba,  “  there  is  no  one,”  lit.  “  there  is  not  so  much 
as  what  person;”  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  causal  affixes  al¬ 
ways  precede  the  adverb  yj  hmya;  as  OOcSa^Osypd^yS  bhaythooaai 
hmya  matsho  hneng,  “tell  it  to  no  one,”  lit.  “  tell  it  not  so  much  as  to 
what  person:”  or  y]  hmya,  may  be  omitted  ;  as  S3COa5aj!£>32Qc(cpj>S 
abhay  thoo  aaimapydii  hneng,  “speak  not  to  what  person,”  i.  e.  “  to  no 
one.”  003QCXJ  bhamayob,  “take  not  any  thing;”  OOOO^yjclyC'Og^fQo 
b ha  go  hmya  gna  matice  finding  by ee %,  “  I  have  been  able  to  find  nothing,” 
lit.  “  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  so  much  as  what  thing ;  some- 
OOgS  meethee,  “whatever,”  is  substituted  for  QQoS  bhay ;  as 
mee  thee  thoo  ma  shie,  “there  is  none.” 


times  cgS 
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The  same  idea  is  also  conveyed  by  the  use  of  the  numeral  00 
ta,  "  one  ;  a  generic  aflix ;  the  word  limya  ;  and  tlie  negative  particle 
o  ma,  and  then  no  individual  of  the  class  expressed  by  the  generic  affix 
is  implied  ;  as  o^OQoS^ScooocTS^jcogScoD  loobhay  hneetyouk sliicthee  la, 
“  how  many  men  are  there?”  COCODOaS^QcS  tayouk  hmya  md  hie,  "  no 
one,  i.  e. "  not  so  much  as  one  person  ;”  sometimes  the  word  gj  limy  a  is 
omitted,  and  the  persistive  affix  CCO  le,  introduced  ;  as  OofcjosccoouB 
tabyaz  If  ma  hie,  “  there  is  not  a  single  flat  thing,”  i.  e.  "piece  of  money.” 
Sometimes  an  interrogative  verbal  affix  is  used  in  connection  with  the 
negative;  as  OOOCO^Ss  bhalcez,  "what?”  OOOCOgSsocB  bha  lee%  ma  hie, 
"nothing,”  lit.  "  there  is  not  what.” 

“  Never”  is  ,hus  expressed  ;  COSjCO  al^y  la  ran  ta  kka  hmya  ma,  “  not 
so  much  as  once  from  9Sal  akha,  and  ssco  ay  an,  “time.” 

The  Relative  Increment  COCO  thaii. 

There  is  no  relative  pronoun  properly  so  called  in  the  Burmese 
language,  but  its  place  is  supplied  by  the  use  of  the  connective  affix 
oogD  thee,  or  QOOO  thaii,  connecting  the  adjective  with  its  noun;  as 
cooofsccooo^  koungi  thaii  loo,  "  the  man  who  is  good.”  In  the  same 
wny  any  sentence  however  complicated  may  be  connected  with  its 
noun  ;  as  gna go  neddingz neddingz 

rod  lyet  thaii  thoo,  "  the  man  who  keeps  beating  me  day  after  day  ;” 
vvhen  a  verb  in  the  present  tense  expresses  the  relative,  the  affix  CO^xS 
thee,  becomes  the  connecting  affix  ;  as  gcogSaj  pyoo  theethdo,  "the  man 
N\ho  does,  the  doer;”  c(y$CX30Saj  byeztheethoo,  "  the  man  who  runs,  the 
limner  ;  cgoo^Sccqocx^  «  mee  thaii  thoo,  "  the  man  who  shall  come.” 
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Adjectives. 

The  adjective,  as  has  been  already  stated,  ( Introduction )  expresses 
ih e present  attribute  of  an  apellative,  for  this  reason,  any  compound  sen¬ 
tence,  or  any  part  of  speech,  if  connected  to  the  substantive  by  an  affix 
of  the  present  time,  or  by  the  substantive  verb  in  the  present  tense,  or 
by  the  affix  ee,  of  the  possessive  case,  which  last,  as  has  been  re¬ 
marked,  (vide  Introduction ,)  is  itself  but  an  affix  of  the  present  tense; 


becomes  an  adjective  ;  as  cyccX3O^S°0§y6  hid  than  hnbigi,  tshee  pweng, 
or  oj>^ccO0jj>  (SssSgS  hla  shie  than  linen gitshce pweng ,  "a  beautiful  rose;” 
O38oc5cfec8$  theetpengeealhee 8,  or  cd8o£(^coo033c&  theetpeng 
ce  shie  than  dthecz,  “  the  fruit  of  the  tree;”  (<^0§cd5s  myothbldm ,  or 
(§0§CCO3cd5s  myqthqthduldm,  or  (j^cQ^CC myotho  shie  thdu  ldn%, 
“  the  road  to  the  city;”  CO^c\j_0§  yakhoblbodo ,  or  eo^Qcoooa^C^j/a 
k hdoshiekydthdiildddq,  “  the  men  that  are  now.”  But  it  will  be  necessary 

to  dwell,  here,  only  upon  the  following  three  methods  which  are  the 
most  commonly  in  use. 

1st.  By  prefixing  the  simple  root,  connected  to  the  noun  by  the 
connective  affixes  oogS  thee,  or  CCOD  than;  as  COoocSsoogScvj  houngt 
thee  loo,  or  COOO&SODOOJ  koungt  thdu  loo,  “  the  good,”  or  “a  good 
man  ;”  CoScogS  C^QCCO  gnay  thee  loo  gale ,  or  CoSccxdoo^occo  gnaythau 
lob  gale,  “  a  little  boy  ;”  o?qood8^Q  hid  thdu  mienzmd,  “  a  beautiful  wo- 
man.” 

2ndly.  By  affixing  the  simple  root  itself  without  any  connecting 
affixes  ;  as  C^COOocSs  lobhoungz,  “  a  good  man  ;”  cvj_OCC0Co5  loogale 
gnay,  “  a  little  boy;”  mienz  md  Ida ,  "a  beautiful  woman/’ 
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3rd.  By  prefixing  the  root  in  the  form  of  the  1st  class  of  deriva¬ 
tive  nouns  without  any  connective  affix  ;  as  93COOD(S$c\^  agoungiloo,  “  a 
good  man;”  93Co5c\^3CCO  dgnay  loo  gale,  “a  little  boy;5’ 
ahla  micnima,  e  a  beautiful  woman.”  In  this  case  the  qualifying  root 
is  properly  a  substantive  in  the  possessive  case,  the  affix  G§|  ee,  bein«- 
understood  ;  as  33CO03<5;©iCy^  agoungteeloo,  “  a  man  of  goodness  and 
so  on  with  the  other  examples.  In  this  case,  also  the  connective 
affix  CCOO  than,  may  be  used;  as  93cooo<5icoooo^  dgoungzthdiiloo, 
“  a  good  man  SOcSgOCOOOc^  aliemma  than  loo,  “  a  wise  man.” 

Should  it  be  necessary  to  express  the  relations  of  any  of  these  qua¬ 
lified  nouns;  in  the  first  and  third  cases,  the  noun  itself  is  inflected 
with  the  causal  affixes,  or  affix  of  number ;  as  COOotSscooocvj^  /cou tigs 
thaulooee,  or  COOOC agoungi  looee,  "  of  a  good  man  ;”  CoScooo 
C\pCCO$  gnaythaii  loo  gale  hpo,  or  S3CaScvjSCCO$  agnayloogdlehpo,  “  for 
a  little  boy  ;”  COCOtSsccxDDcv^C^  koungsthauloodq,  or  sscooofscoo^ 
agoungiloodq,  «  good  men  oplDOoSpsocS  hlatha&mien;  mddo,  "beau- 

o  e 

tiful  women.” 

But  in  the  2nd  case,  where  the  simple  root  is  affixed  to  the  noun, 
the  qualifying  root  or  adjective,  and  not  the  noun  becomes  inflected 
with  all  affixes,  whether  of  number,  of  case,  or  gender;  as  §os@s« 
meat gyeei ma,  “  a  big  cow ;”  §.os@too§  nwasgyeesmadq,  “  big  cows ;” 
cvjcood<5sC§  lookoungtee,  “  of  or  belonging  to  a  good  man  ;”  cv^occo 
CcScQ'SQOiloogalegnaydoaai,  "  to  little  boys ;”  S^soopc^oogS  mientmd 
hladqthee,  “  the  beautiful  women;”  CgS^OC§cgo£  khwezrdomddd 
gyoung,  "on  account  of  the  mad  bitches.” 
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In  the  first  instance,  where  the  simple  root  is  connected  to  the  noun 
by  the  connective  affixes  ODgS  thee,  or  GOOD  than,  the  root,  if  a  verbal 
one,  will  admit  of  being  inflected  with  its  own  numeral  affix ;  as  OD? 
COODc^cp  tsaUhaunera,  “an  eating  place ODSGOOD^jpog  tsaithau 
he  radii,  “  eating  places ODsgsctfOC^sp  tsathjdthdhnera,  “  a  place 
"here  a  plural  number  of  persons  eat;”  ODsJapocOG^spc^  tsaikya 
than nera  do,  “  places  where  a  plural  number  of  persons  eat.”— v.  p.  34. 

When  a  substantive  verb  is  to  be  qualified,  the  adjective  is  generally 
used  in  the  form  of  the  third  case;  as  tSjooo&gS  dgoungs  hpi/eet,  “to 
b°'  01  “  become  good  ^cv^aj ^oSgSgcogS  eeloodoamoikhpyeet 
kyathcc ,  those  men  arc  become  foolish.” 

When  a  substantive  has  two  qualifying  roots  or  adjectives,  it  is  often 
repeated  with  each  ;  as  c\^cooo£scvjco5  lookoungz loo  gnay,  “agoodmana 
little  man,”  i.c.  “a  good  little  man;”  or  sometimes  one  adjective  precedes 
m  the  substantive  form,  and  the  other  is  affixed  as  in  the  third  and  second 
methods;  as  ^(§[§£@2  ahpyoomyeng%gyee%}  “  a  great  white  horse.” 

Sometimes  the'  root  in  an  adverbial  form  is  used  ;  as  c^josgoocODCx^ 
mi/n% txica than (hod,  “  numerous  persons;”  or  a  compound  sentence  may 
be  the  qualifier  ;  as  §O3g|£0 ODOj  shiethahmyathduthdd,(<  as  many  per¬ 
sons  as  tin  10  aie.  1  he  forms  ot  these  qualifying  roots  arc  very  va¬ 
rious;  as  rose  SzoS  alsheng  tsh'eng ;  is  an  adverbial  form  of  the  root  so  £ 

6 

’  1°  ace  umulate,  put  one  on  another,”  and  implies  e(  one 
atte'r  another,”  as  -  day  after  day  ;”  933go£ogo£  athicay  thway,  is  the 
SaM,e  fonn  mot  c^oS  thway,  “  to  be  in  a  continuous  row,  to  ffow 

as  a  r'ver,”  and  they,  (in  the  adverbial  form)  imply  an  indefinite 
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degree  of  the  qualities  expressed  by  the  root ;  hence 

atsh'engtsheng athway thway akhani do,  implies  "  rooms/’ 
affected  with  those  qualities,  that  is  "  different  stories,  and  continued 
suits  of  apartments.” 

On  the  Comparison  of  Adjectives. 

The  first  or  most  imperfect  degree  of  comparison  may  be  formed 
in  some  cases  by  the  reduplicating  of  the  simple  root,  and  adding  the 
short  accent;  as  cf>  gnan,  "  salt,”  gnqngnan,  "  saltish  sQ  khyo, 

“  sweet,”  khyo  khyo,  "  sweetish  or,  where  a  heavy  accent  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  original,  the  root  may  be  shortened  by  omitting  the 
vowel;  as  ©Is  kha%,  "bitter,”  SO  khdkha ,  "bitterish.” 

The  most  usual  way  of  expressing,  what  in  English  is  styled  the 
comparative  degree,  is  by  the  use  of  the  affix  coctS  htet,  (from 
9300(7$  ahtet ,  "  an  upper”  or  "  a  superior  part,”)  attached  to  the  noun 
against  which  the  comparison  is  made,  (synonymous  to  the  English 
"  than ”  in  the  same  position,)  and  by  the  word  ODD  tha,  a  root  signi¬ 
fying  "  to  increase,  surpass,”  being  used  in  connection  with  the  adjec¬ 
tive,  agreeing  with  or  the  root  qualifying  the  substantive,  whose  comparison 
is  wished  to  be  expressed.  The  root  ODD  tha,  in  such  situations  generally 
has  the  connective  affix  ^  rwe,  attached  ;  as  CQ0£j)  tharwe ;  though  COD 
tna  is  the  root  in  most  common  use,  any  synonymous  one  may  be 
employed;  as  cg^>cjj  livbnnve,  from  cg^  Iwon,  “  to  excel,  surpass;”  c£|s£jj 
to% rwe,  from  cfy  to% ,  "to  advance,  increase;”  pwairwe,  from  g]s 

pwat,  "to  increase;”  8s«jj  tseezrwe,  from  8s  tseez,  "  to  increase.”  Ex¬ 
amples:  oQo^oooS  hto  loo  htet  ee  loo  tha  rwekoungz 
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shiepathee,  *f  this  man  is  better  than  that  man/’  lit.  "  than  that  man,”  or 
“  above  that  man,  this  man  surpasses,  and  is  good  oQo^cooscSsoottSag 
’  ’^I^CQoS^cod  h t o koalas t h dm ec% htet  kywohma hlwoti rwe hla pa  ee 
rnahola,  am  1  not  more  beautiful  than  that  foreign  woman?”  lit  (i  than 
that  daughter  of  a  foreigner,  I  excel  and  am  beautiful,  is  it  not  so?”  It 
will  be  perceived  that  the  noun  to  which  000$  htet,  is  affixed,  is  in  the 
objective  case.  Instead  of  the  connective  affix  cjj  rwe,  the  root,  to  which 
it  is  generally  attached,  is  sometimes  placed  in  the  past  participial 
form  by  the  instrumental  affix  <X>gS  thahpyeng,“ by,  by  means  of,”  in  its 
character  of  a  past  participial  affix;  as  ^c^co^oQc^og^oogSccoofg 
ODgS  ee  loo  htet  htolod hlwon thahpyengkoungithee,  or  og|>oo(y  Sood^qoo 
D&OOgS  hlicdnthdhpy eng tha  rwe  koungitliee,  “  that  man  is  better  than 

this  man,  lit.  “  than  this  man,  that  man  by  means  of  excelling  is 
good.” 

Sometimes,  and  more  correctly,  the  relative  positions  of  the  agent 
and  nominative  or  the  noun  whose  comparison  is  asserted,  and  that  of 
the  object  or  the  noun  against  which  the  comparison  is  made,  together 
with  its  affixes,  are  changed;  the  one  being  last  and  the  other  first  ; 
as  ^^^^^^OOaSooo^cooDfgQScilaDgS  eelod  thee  htolod  htet  tha 
rice  koungt  hpyeetpa  thee,  “  this  man,  than  that  man  is  better.” 

When  an  inferior,  or  lesser  comparative  degree  of  comparison  is  to 
be  expressed,  the  word  09000$  ouk,  «  below,”  may  be  substituted  for 
00(7$  htet ;  as  ^C^oQc\^Q9OO(7$COO^j^^gCX!)0S  ee  loo  htb  loo  ouk  tha  rwe 
gyeetthee,  “  this  man  is  less  than  that  man,”  lit.  "  this  man  less  than 
that  man  excels,  and  is  great oQcv^OCCOC50DO$OOD§d^soo§  hto  loo 
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gale  oak  tha  rice  tshdz  thee,  “  less  wicked  than  that  boy,”  and  so  on. 

When  the  idea  of  the  comparison  not  existing,  or  being  the  case, 
is  to  be  expressed,  the  adjective  or  qualifying  root  attached  to  the 
noun,  is  negatived  by  the  prefix  of  negation  o  ma,  as  is  also  the  root 
connected  to  the  said  qualifying  root  ;  as  ^o^o^o^ooctSocxdo^o 
COOO<$SCX3j5  ee  loo  hto  loo  htet  md  tha  rice  makoungz  thee,  “this  man  is  not 
greater  than  that  man,”  lit.  “  this  man  more  than  that  man,  does  not 
excel,  and  is  not  good ;”  og^oo^o^aScoo^coaSoooo^Q^^dloo^ 
kywon  thee kdh  thakheng  htet  ma  tha  rice  ma  gyee  shie  thee,  “  the  slave  is  not 
greater  than  his  Lord  or  QOOO  mdtha,  may  be  omitted ;  as  ^cv^o^cvj) 
OOttSocooocSs^dlcQjS  eelod  hto  loo  htetma  houngz  shie  ha  thee,  “  this  man 
is  not  greater  than  that  man.” 

In  all  these  cases  the  adjuncts  OOC>|ij  tha  rice t  Iwdnnce,  &c 

may  be  omitted,  andcoaS  htet  alone  be  used ;  as  OoS}gp^COa5Qo5oo§ 
c^c§  tarietstshan  htet  my  at  thee  loo  do,  “man  that  is  more  excellent  than  the 
beast;”  ^cv^oocixo^^ooccocoaScoScog  ee  loo  gale  hto  loo  gale  htet  gnay 
thee,  “  this  boy  is  less  than  that  boy.” 

As  the  idea  of  similarity  implies  a  previous  idea  of  comparison,  it 
inav  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  that  if  in  the  above  case  the  sub¬ 
stantive  against  which  the  comparison  is  made,  instead  of  being 
in  the  objective  case,  and  having  the  affix  COaS  htet;  have  the 
connective  affix  j>6  hneng,  attached;  either  by  itself  or  compounded 
with  too,  or  g3  gnyee,  both  implying  “equal;”  the  idea  of  simi¬ 
larity  will  be  expressed;  as  ^cv^03§0^cvpj£cqooo§cooD(5sC)0§  ec 
loo  thee  hto  loo  hneng  too  tha  rwe  houngz  thee,  “this  man  is  as  good  as  that 
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man ;  ogj|ooD§oQo^COOSC§2^8cg^o5)c51cXD§  kywonmathee htdkoolai  tha 
meet  limng  livon  rzve  hid  pa  thee,  "your  handmaid  is  as  beautiful  as  that 
daughter  of  a  stranger.*’ 

o  o 

Y\  hen  jj£c^  hneng  too ,  alone  are  used  to  express  similarity,  they  are 


sometimes  found  separated  ;  the  first,  viz.,  (j }£  hneng,)  is  attached  to  the 
noun,  with  which  the  comparison  is  made  ;  the  other  (cq  too,)  is  used 
.is  .in  adjectiv c  with  the  noun,  whose  similarity  is  asserted  ;  too’ 
may  even  be  made  into  the  superlative  degree  ;  as  CCjpo5b§jj£^|(8 

tXOSCQoqo^d  myouk  do  hneng  ee  myo  that  do  too  hid  ee,  “  the  inhabitants  of 
this  city  are  very  like  monkeys.” 


A  kind  of  comparative  degree  may  in  the  same  way  be  formed  in  con- 

nectionwitha  verb;as0Sgo3o§coa5co^jso§COD^c^OScS|«^  myeetgnya 

thohtet  kyei  t  ho  tha  rwethwatliem  mee,  “(you)  will  go  easier  down  than  up 
a  river,”  lit. you  will  go  more  down,  &c.;”  cvj_ooa5 C^cpscoocSccoSo^oO 
O^cQoctS  [cgccoo  s  loo htetphoora%th akhengdau  go  tha  rive  kyouklain,  “  fear 


(ye)  God,  rather  than  man.”  Or  the  adjunct  ooocjj  tha  rive,  may  be 
omitted,  and  CQoS  htet,  alone  expressed ;  c§sooo5ooosc^c)jj6^6(§ 
thameeihUtthaigo  gnahneet  khyeet  ee,  "I  love  the  son,  more  than  the 
daughter.”  Or  when  an  absolute  comparison  is  not  meant  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed,  co.'y?  htet  is  omitted,  and  COD  tha,  alone  used;  as  ^jo^C^DOO 
Q£coo<§Cjo3cSyj$  ee  thopyau  thdhpy'eng  tha  rive y a  Item  mee ,  “  by  speak¬ 
ing  thus  (you)  will  obtain  more.”  This  formation  obeys  the  same  rule 


as  the  comparison  of  adjectives ;  as  should  the  negative,  &c.  be  wished  to 
be  expressed,  it  would  be  in  the  same  manner;  as  QqGpsooo(5cco5(X>a5c\^ 
0§0^c=)DDD^yQQoor5  (c0j6  phourai  tliakheng  dduhtetloo do  go  ma  tha  rive 
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ma  kyouk  Icy  a  hn'eng,  "  fear  (ye)  not  men,  rather  than  God.” 

ooaS  htet,  when  used  alone,  may  be  rendered  "beyond  ;”  as  900q£scOtt5 
adding*  htet ,  "  beyond  measure.” 

The  Superlative  Degree. 

\ 

aqs  tshoonz,  from  atshoonz,  "  an  end,  termination,”  may  be  considered 

as  the  affix  of  the  superlative  degree,  and  may  be  appended  to  any 
word  ;  as  c^>0(7$cq§  nouktshoom,  "  the  last,  or  hindermost,”  from  C^OctS 
nouk,  "behind;”  c^>oa5§  noukhnoit,  "afterwards,”  C^oa5oqs|  nouk 
tshoonz  hndit,  "  at  last cooocscqs  koungz  tshoonz,  "the  best,”  from 
qcooSi  koungz,  "good.”  The  superlative  degree  may  likewise  be  ex¬ 
pressed  by  reduplicating  the  root,  and  connecting  it  to  its  f.ubstantive 
by  the  connective  affix  COOO  than  ;  as  Gooofscooo&caoooj  koungzkoungz 
thaiithoo,  "a  very  good  person.” 

Or  by  prefixing. 

COoS  lay,  "  to  be  very,”  either  connected  to  the  root  by  the  affix  ^jj  nee, 
or  not;  as  COoSzcodSzQOOOOO  tay  koungz  thaiithod,  or  OOaS^jjcooofs 
COODCXJ  tay  rice  koungz  thaiithoo,  "a  very  good  man;”  COcSop  tayhld,  or 
OOcS^cycODoS^SQ  tay  rice  Ida  tlidii  mienzmd,  "  a  very  beautiful  woman.” 


Or 

dhlwon ,  "exceedingly,”  from  hhcon,  "  to  exceed,  surpass;”  as 
93p^§GcnoStGOOOopahlwdn  koungzthaiithdo,  "  a  very,”  or  "exceedingly 
good  person.”  When  the  superlative  comparison  is  to  be  asserted  the; 
noun  against  which  the  comparison  is  made  is  necessarily  in  the 
plural  number,  and  has  the  affix  cgS  dweng,  "  in,  among,”  or  some 
similar  one  attached  ;  and  the  adjunct  COO  tha ,  or  COO^  tharice,  or  CO oS 
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tay,  or  ooexS^  tayrwe,  is  used  ;  as 

ODjS  ee  loodo  dweng  htolootha  rice  ahlwdn  koungzthee,  or  ^cx^O^og^oQcx^OD 
cS^^og^COOofscogS  ee  loo  do  dweng  hto  loo  lay  rwe  ahlioon  koungz  thee,  or 
^^(So^C^OOO^^CCTDDcSssq^oloogS  ee  loo  do  dweng  hto  loo  tha  rice 
agoungz  tshddnz  shie  ba  thee ,  or  ^cvj^o^cDgfoQa^oooS^^QOOofsDqs^CJC'^ 
ee  loo  do  dweng  hto  loo  tay  rwe  dkoungz  tshddnz  shie  thee,  all  mean  "  amon  g 
these  men  that  one  is  the  best.” 

Sometimes  the  adverbial  form  of  the  root  terminating-  in  <go  tsica, 
has  a  superlative  signification;  as  c^josgocoooco  myaz  tswa  thaii 
loodo,  “  very  many  persons;”  ^sgOQCXX)  2860^  wees  tswa  thaii  iengdo, 
“  the  nearest  houses  ;”  (c§sgO^>8o5  gyeez  tsica  niemiet,  " a  mighty  sign.” 
When  in  this  form ;  ahlwon,  or  COoS  tay,  may  be  prefixed,  and 

it  then  forms  a  very  strong  superlative  ;  as  dhlwdnhla 

tswa  mienimd,  or  coo5c$)go8f>so  tay  hla  tsica  mienzma, "  an  exceedingly 
beautiful  woman  :”  sometimes  CJ>  hla,  in  its  adverbial  form  is  found 

affixed;  as  SQcpIoooScy^OQCOODDGp  arahnoit  tat  lila  tswa  thautsliara, 
“  a  teacher  exceedingly  skilled  in  affairs.” 

<g^s  tswonz,  " to  be  extreme,  final,”  also  forms  a  superlative;  as 

aht'et  tswonz, c<  the  topmost ;”  ouk  tswonz,  "the  lowermost;”  or  it 

may  imply  the  "top  and  bottom,”  without  any  idea  of  comparison. 
my e  gyeez  tswonz,  "  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth.” 

<^jDS  myaz.  A  superlative  is  likewise  formed  by  the  use  of  the  word  c^os 
myaz,  "  to  be  many,”  especially  with  such  compounds  ;  as  CoqpcySco] 
kyouk  pau,  "rocky,”  from  cocjcaS  kyouk,  "a  stone,”  and  col  pau, 
"  numerous;”  coqooScoltjps  kyouk  pau  myaz,  "  very  rocky.” 
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my  at.  With  some  roots*  0o8  myat ,  “  to  exceed/’  is  compounded  to 
form  a  superlative;  as  (SjSQcS  mymgmyat,  “  exceeding-  lofty.” 

With  adjectives  implying  number,  amount,  or  quantity  ;  the  substan¬ 
tive  form  used  after  the  noun,  implies  a  superlative  or  increased  de¬ 
gree  ;  as  cv^^c^jDS^dlcXJjS  lob  amya%  side  pa  thee ,  there  are  a  g'ood  many 
men;”  8^2093^  miernma  anee  s  side  pa  thee ,  there  are  a  small 


number,  very  few  women.” 


PART  III. 


The  Numeral  system  of  the  Burmese  is  decimal,  and  similar  in 
structure  and  application  to  that  of  the  Pali  and  Sanscrit. 

Most  of  the  names  of  the  numerals  have  some  signification  in  the 
language,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice  only  two  of  them,  which 
bear  evident  marks  of  allusion  to  the  tenets  of  the  Boodhist  faith  ; 
they  are  oqs  thobni,  "three/*  and  O^s  ko%,  "nine,”  and  are  both 
sacred  numbers;  the  first  typifies  the  Boodhist  triad  boocLdha, 
©g  dliamma,  OOcSeol  thhigglia,  “  God,  His  Law,  and  the  Congrega¬ 
tion  of  his  Saints  ;**  according  to  Boodhism,  from  God  proceeded  the 
Law  ;  and  from  the  Law  came  those  who  fulfilled  it ;  for  that  human 
intelligence  has  in  itself  the  power  of  transcendental  perfectibility,  is  the 
diagnostic  dogma,  the  foundation  stone  ot  Boodhism  as  a  religion  ; 
for  this  reason  oqs  thobni,  “  three,”  implies  likewise,  so  to  perform 
one’s  moral  exigencies,  as,  by  becoming  enrolled  in  the  latter  member 
of  the  tri-une  Three,  (the  ©D(S &5\  tlwnggha,)  to  become  also  a  com¬ 
ponent  part  of  the  Supreme  Triad  the  ODG\OOqcS  thar  and  goon,  “  the 
Supreme,  and  final  attributes  beyond  which  there  is  no  passing.” 
The  number  “ nine ,”  in  the  same  manner  is  a  triple  combination  of 
“three;"  a  trebly  expressive  symbol,  therefore,  of  the  expressive  three  ; 
and,  being  the  product  of  that  number  into  itselt,  it  emblematises 
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the  active  energy  of  the  Supreme  Triad  teeming  in  itself ;  hence 
O^s  ko%,  “  nine,”  implies  likewise,  “  to  reverence,  worship,  trust  in,  &c.” 

It  is  usual  in  epistolary  writing,  &c.  to  make  a  mark  or  pause,  as  a 
sort  of  starting  point ;  the  figure  5,  5,  is  often  used  in  this  way,  because 
it  refers  to  the  O0g(5s  pegnylsengt,  “  the  five  parts/’  or  oScd  theeld, 
“  precepts/’  or  “  commandments  /’  viz.  refraining  from,  1st,  ol^ocB 
olooo  panatiepata,  "destroying  life /’  2d,  ^§|os1p  adiennadana. , 
“  theft ;  od,  OOOCQcxjS^QDGp  kamethbomietslshatsara,  “ adultery 4th, 
c^cooolsl  moothawada,  “ falsehood  5th,  thoo 

rameraydmddzdzhdpdmadathtana,  "intoxicating  drinks:”  and  its  use  in 
this  instance  implies  that  the  writer  has  kept  in  mind  these  com¬ 
mandments  whilst  writing  his  letter ;  as  also  that  the  reader  should 
do  the  same,  and  not  put  an  evil  interpretation  on  any  part  of  it. 


b/D 

•  ^ 

fo 

CO 

f— • 

W 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


i 


<D 

(Z3  . 

TABLE  OP  NUMERALS. 

D  0) 

S  5 
3  fcr 

a 

Burmese  Cardinals. 

i 

Corresponding 

o 

CoS  teet,  generally  contracted  to  00  td. 

OgO  pahtama. 

J 

hneet,  sometimes  contracted  to 

£  hna. 

qcBoO  dbbtieya. 

9 

oqs  thoom. 

COcBoo  tatieya. 

9 

Ceos  let. 

OOqgg  tsddbdltd. 

0 

els  gnat. 

OggO  pegnytsama. 

(s  ' 

C^jOoS  khyouk. 

COgO  tshahtama. 

Pali 


Ordinals. 
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tie 

fc 

fee 

fee 

is* 

g 

Burmese  Cardinals. 

Corresponding  Pali  Ordinals. 

c 

W 

Zj 

CQ 

7 

1 

gjjS  khwonhneet,  sometimes  Sj)jj8 

khoohneet. 

OOQ0Q  thaltama. 

8 

O 

5] 8  s/ieef,  pronounced  sAe. 

ahtdmd. 

9 

6 

A:os. 

^)0G  nawama. 

10 

GO 

GGoS  tshay,  or  OOGOaS  ta  tshay. 

SG3G  dathama. 

1 1 

GO 

OOGOoSoqS  la  tshay  teet. 

GOO03G3G  ekadathama. 

12 

OJ 

O000o5jj>8  tatshayhneet. 

g)300Q  dwadathama,  or 

tha. 

13 

09 

• 

OOGOoSogs  tatshhay  thoon%. 

QCOC[CO  terdtha ,  or  COOCOCXD  teldtha. 

14 

°9 

OQGOoSccos  tatshayle s. 

£}§CO  tsooddatha ,  or  OOCJJOD  tsatood 

datha. 

15 

od 

OOGOoScI?  ta  tshay  gnat. 

OgjOO  pegnytsatha  or  O^GD  panna 

rath  a. 

16 

G(s 

COGOoSc^jOC/S  tat  shay  khyouk. 

COGOgOO  thdulldthd,  or  Coooqoo  thau 

ratha. 

17 

G1 

OOGOo5gj[8  ta  tshay  khwonhneet. 

OOg^Cj^CXD  thattaratha ,  or  00gg300 

thattadatha. 

18 

GO 

OOGOq5^8  ta  tshay  sheet. 

ahtaratha,  or  92Q03CO  aht 

adalha. 

19 

06 

OOGOqSoQo  ta  tshay  hot. 

^olsco  nawadatha ,  or  GOg^OcS  ekoo 

nawatie. 
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fcJD 

£ 

be 

w 

'Sr  j  -uung 

Burmese  Cardinals. 

Corresponding  Pali  Ordinals. 

20 

JO 

^>8doo5  hneettshay. 

8aoc8  weethdtie. 

21 

JO 

^,2008008  hneettshay teet. 

COo8a)cB  ekaweethatie . 

22 

J  J 

Js8qoo 5j>8  hneettshay /meet. 

glScocB  dzvazceethatie. 

23 

J9 

820080^2  hneettshay thoont. 

COoScxocS  teweethdlie. 

24 

J9 

|30C iSccos  hneettshay  let. 

00^8  CO08  tsatoozveethatie. 

25 

JD 

^20a8cfls  hneettshay  gnat. 

O^ScocB  pegnytsaweethatie. 

26 

J(s 

|63DoSc9joa5  hneettshay hhyouk. 

2o8ooc8  tshaweethatie. 

27 

n 

j)  S20cSg  8  7mee£  tshay  khwonhneet. 

COggSeoeB  thaltaweethatie. 

28 

JO 

^82008^8  hneettshay  sheet. 

23  g8  DC  c8  dhtdweethatie. 

29 

J  6 

^820080^2  hneettshay  hot. 

Cjo8coc8  nau  weethdtie. 

30 

9° 

0^22008  thoont tshay. 

SSdd  tiengtha . 

31 

90 

cq?20aSoo  8  thoont  tshay  teet. 

CoocScSao  ekatienjrrthd 

O 

32 

9J 

Q^soooSjS  thoonitshay hneett. 

§1  c8  8  co  t iength a. 

33 

99 

oqs20a3oqs  thoonitshay  thoont. 

COOcBcSao  tetiengthd. 

34 

99 

OC^20aScCOS  thoonitshay  lei. 

©OgcScSao  tsadootiengtha. 

35 

90 

oq$20o5cfls  thoonitshay  gnat. 

OggcBcSa)  pegnytsatiengthd. 

36 

9® 

O^SOOaSc 0  ct5  thoont  t sh ay  khyo uk. 

0Oc8£cd  tshdtiengtha. 

37 

91 

cxj^socSgjjS  ^ hobnt  tshay  khwonhneet. 

thaltatiengthd. 

38 

90 

!X^20aSyj8  thoonitshay  sheet. 

03gc8<5c>O  ahtdliengthd. 

39 

96  c 

Xj^2Ga8o^S  thoonitshay koi. 

^oeBSoo  nazoatiengthd. 

40 

90 

;  CO  .2008  lei  tshay. 

CQ30 c8od  tsaltalccthdn. 
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bp 

cio 

cc 

S 

• 

£ 

Burmese  Cardinals. 

Corresponding  Pali  Ordinals. 

w 

41 

9° 

CCO£OOa8co8  leitshay  teet . 

COQOggoeSco  ekats  dttaleethan. 

42 

93 

CCOSOOaSj8  leitshay  hneet. 

gloggOcSoo  dw  cits  dttaleethan. 

43 

99 

CCOSOOaSogs  leitshay  thddn%. 

COQOggOcSoa  tetsattaleethan. 

44 

99 

CCOSQOOOCCOS  leitshay  lei. 

OCQO(^)S>00  tsadodtsattaleethan. 

45 

93 

CCOSOOoScfls  leitshay  gnaz. 

°63°83^C®CX‘')  pegnytsatsattaleethan 

46 

9® 

CCOSOOaScgjOaS  leitshay khyouk. 

OOQggooSco  tshdlsattaleetlian. 

47 

91 

CCOSOOaS g^  8  leitshay khwdnhneet. 

^QQOggocS co  thattats  dttaleethan. 

48 

9° 

CCOSOOaSjjS  leitshay  sheet. 

SDQOggOc8c>5  dht  cits  dttaleethan. 

49 

9® 

QCOSOOoSc^s  leitshay  hot. 

^OOggDoSoo  ndvodts dttaleethan. 

50 

!}° 

choooS  gnaitshay. 

ogooco  pegnyathan. 

51 

3° 

cl?ooa5oo8  gnaztshayteet. 

Goo  o  goo  o$  ap egnyatli an . 

52 

3  J 

clsQOoS jj 8  gw/s tshay  hneet. 

gOgOOCO  dwhpegnyathdn. 

53 

39 

clsoooSogs  gnaitshay  thodni. 

cBogoooo  tiepegnyathan. 

54 

39 

cloooSccos  gnaitshliaylei. 

oogogooco  tsadbopegnyathan. 

55 

33 

cl?OOa5cls  gnaitshay  gnat. 

O  j^gOgODCQ  pegnytsapegnyath an. 

56 

3® 

cl  oQOoScgJOCyS  gw/g  tshay  khyouk. 

QOOgODOD  tshdpegnyathan. 

57 

31 

Cl°c00o5g|8  gw/s  tshay  khwdnhneet. 

thdttdpegnyathdn. 

58 

3° 

clsCOoSjjS  gnaitshay  sheet. 

*53 go gOO CO  dhtdpegnyathdn. 

59 

36 

clsSOoSo^S  gnaitshay  kb. 

^OOgODCQ  nawd pegnyathan. 

60 

(sO 

QgjOcySooaS  khyouk  tshay . 

t  shah  tie. 

61 

(s  0 

CgJOo5coaSco8  khyouk  tshay  teet. 

GOO ekdtshantie. 

B  U 
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Burmese  Cardinals. 

62 

ffj 

CgjDo5oooSjj8  kliyouktshay  hneet. 

63 

(sg 

Ogp  30  oS Ogs  khyouk  tshay  tlioonz. 

64 

®9 

OgjOG^SsoaSocos  khyouk  tshay  lez. 

65 

®D 

OgjDoSoooScls  khyouk  tshay  gnaz. 

66 

(?(? 

CgpoSoooSogjoorS  kliyouktshay 
khyouk. 

67 

<?T_ 

Cgpo£ooo5g  jj>8  kliyouktshay kliwon 
hneet. 

68 

(sO 

3g]00^>30oS<j|8  kliyouktshay  sheet. 

69 

( s  g 

Qg]Da530a5ogs  kliyouktshay ko%. 

70 

10 

gjjSooaS  khwonhneet tshay. 

71 

ID 

g^SooaSooS  khwonhneet  tshay  teet. 

72 

1J 

g  j>  SoooSji  S  khwonhneet  tshay  hneet. 

73 

i? 

g^  8  30aS ags  khwonhneet  tsliay iliooni. 

74 

19  ; 

§j}§  30a5cC0S  khwonhneet  tshay  lei. 

75 

ID  j 

§  _$  SoooScls  khwonhneet  tshay  gnaz. 

76 

1 «  j 

^SooaSc^joorS  khwonhneet  tshay 
khyouk. 

77 

11  J 

8  330%  8  khwonhneet  tsliay  khwon 
hneet. 

78  J* 

1°  la 

jf  ^  ocaSjj  8  khwonhneet  tshay  sheet. 

Corresponding  Pali  Ordinals. 


§30g  dwatshahtie. 

COQOog  tetshahtie 
©Ogsog  tsadobtsliahtie. 

O gg^og  pegnytsdtsh alitie. 

0030§  tshatshahtie. 

OOgg^og  thattatshahtie. 
^Q30§  ahtalsh  ah  tie. 

^)03og  nawatshahtie. 

COggcB  thdUdlie. 
COOOOggcB  ekdthattdtie. 
gOOg^cB  choalhattdtic. 
CCODOggcB  tethdttalie. 
OOgCOggcB  tsaddothdttdtie. 
°0P°c8r^  Ptgnytsathattatie. 

OOCOggcB  tshathdttdtie. 

OSgpOggcB  thdttdthdttdtie. 
SDgOOggcB  dhtdthdttdtie. 
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bb 

E 

bb 

£ 

Bunn.  Fi"-. 

o 

Burmese  Cardinals. 

Corresponding  Pali  Ordinals. 

79 

ie 

g  ^  SoooSo^s  khwbnhneet  tshay  koz. 

^OoOggcB  ndivdthattatie. 

80 

GO 

jjSoooS  sheet  tshay. 

t»o8c8  atheelie. 

81 

GO 

jSoooScoS  sheet  tshay  teet. 

COODoScS  ekatheetie. 

82 

oj 

5)Sooo0^8  sheet  tshay /meet. 

gOoScB  dwatheetie. 

83 

J)8ooo5cqs  sheet  tshay  thobn. 

QdoScB  tyatheetie. 

04 

°9 

J|8oooSccD2  sheet  tshay  lei. 

OOqqadScB  tsadooratheetie. 

85 

°D 

j]8oooSclo  sheet  tshay  gnaz. 

OggOcScB  pegnytsatheetie. 

86 

oG 

5)8oooScgjoaS  sheet  tshay  khyoukz. 

OolcScB  tshatheetie. 

87 

j8oooSgj>8  s/iee£  tshay  khwonhneet. 

COggooScB  thattatheetie. 

88 

GG 

5)8oooS^)S  sheet  tshay  sheet. 

S^gloScB  ahtatheetie. 

89 

G  0 

5]8ooo5o^  sheet  tshay  koz. 

$0lc8c8  naivatheetie. 

90 

60 

oQcOOoS  koztshay. 

^qc8  nawobtie. 

91 

60 

c£jsOOa5co8  koitshay  teet. 

COO^qcB  ekanawootie. 

92 

6  j 

0^200 0$jj>  8  koitshay /meet. 

g^gcB  dwanaivootie. 

93 

6^ 

oQsoooSoqs  koitshay  thobn. 

tyanawbotie. 

94 

e9 

O^SQCoSccos  koztshay  lez. 

tsattarienawootie. 

95 

6!) 

D^soooScls  koztshay  gnaz. 

pcgnytsanaivddtie. 

96 

S(s 

^soooSogpGS  koztshay  khyouk. 

OO^qcB  tshandwbotie. 

97 

61 

^°o00oSg|8  koitshay  khioon/meet. 

ODgg^qcB  thattanaivbotie. 

98 

6G 

^soooSj|8  koitshay  sheet. 

SSC^qcB  ahtanaiobotie. 

99 

66  ' 

n£|;20a5o£js  koitshay  koi. 

^0|>qcB  nawanawbotie. 
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bC 

r_ 

bb 

W 

* 

be 

S 

£ 

Burmese  Cardinals , 

Corresponding  Pali  Ordinals. 

100 

000 

OOQp  farfl. 

OOOO 

1,000 

0000 

OOQCOOcS  tdhtoung. 

coooloo  thdhathdn. 

10,000 

00000 

OOCCOOC?  tathoung. 

ooooooooloo  atha  thdhathdn. 

1 00,000 

000000 

OOcS^s  tathiem. 

cocooocoloo  thdtdnthdhalhdn  or 

cSog  lick  khan. 

1  Million 

0000000 

OOOOS  tathanz. 

SCO  OO  CO  CO  col  CO  ddthathdnthdha  * 

than. 

10  Millions 

00000000 

OOOC^C^  tdkoodd. 

CO  CO  S  OO  CO  CO  col  CO  0/ alhalhd 

thdhathdn ,  or  cooo£?  kaudie. 

Multiples  of  any  of  the  six  last  numbers  are  expressed  as  follows : 
200,  &c„  JOO  j>8Gp  hneetra ,  "  two  ra”  or  "  hundreds;”  3, 000  ^>ooo 
oqsccoof  thoonilitoung,  "  thr eehtoung,”  or  "thousands;”  40,000  Cjoooo 
QCOlQCOoS  leithoung,  "four  thoung,”  or  "ten  thousands;”  500,000 
^OOOOO  clscS^s  gnazthiem,  "five  tliieni”  or  "hundred  thousands;” 
6,000,000  (sOOOOOO  cspo5a3f>°o  kyouktlidni,  "six  than”  or  "millions;” 
1 0,000,000  70000000  khwohncet koode,  "seven  koddes ,”  or 

"tens  of  millions,”  70  millions. 
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TABLE  OF  PALI  NUMERALS  IN  THE  BURMESE  CHARACTER. 


Cardinals. 


Ordinals. 


1 

GOOD  eka,  c8  tie,  or  [eg  tyie. 

OQy  pdhtama. 

9 

g  dwic. 

CjcBco  dodtieyd. 

3 

&  tie. 

OOcBoo  talicya. 

4 

OCq  tsdtdd. 

©oqgg  tsatooltd. 

5 

Ofg  p'egnytsa. 

OggQ  pegnytsdma. 

6 

CO  tsha. 

CO Qo  tsliahlama. 

7 

cogg  thdttd. 

OOggo  thdttdrnd. 

8 

95  Q  dhta. 

95 CjQ  dhtdma. 

9 

liaised. 

^)0O  ndwamd. 

10 

SCO  ddlha. 

SOCO  ddthdmd. 

11 

COOS 00  ekadat/td. 

G 003000  ekadathamb 

12 

gS  CO  disc  add  thd. 

gSOOQ  dwaddthdmd. 

The  remaining  Cardinals  are  the  same  as  their  Ordinals,  as  may  he 
seen  in  the  former  table  from  13  downwards ;  as  COOC^CO  teratha, 
is  "thirteen/’  or  "  the  thirteenth/’  and  so  on  with  the  rest. 

OOOCyS  tdzsect,  or  COgj  OS  ta  kliyanl,  or  COCtSoctS  hi'eticet,  all  imply 
"one-half,”  from  oaS  wet,  and  gjQS  khyant,  roots  implying  "divi¬ 
sion  into  equal  parts.” 

j-.  CO 8 CO  Id  tsiet,  "a  quarter/’  from  8o5  tsiet,  a  root  implying  "division 
into  four  parts.” 

oqs  8o6  thdonz  tsiet,  from  ogs  thbdm,  "three/’  and  8o5  tsiet,  “a 

quarter.” 
c  c 
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1  j-.  oo^SoQOCyS  takhob hnengtawet,  from  00  td,  "  one/’  ^  fchod,  nu¬ 
meral  generic  affix,  jj<$  linen  g,  "and,”  and  000(7$  tawet  “  a  half.” 
00^^60^280$  takhobhrieng  thoonztsiet ,  as  above. 
o9(S kyiet.  I11  enumerating’ rational  beings  the  term  o^cS  kyiet,  is  used 
as  a  substitute  for  the  decimal  000 S  tshay,  "ten;”  as  000^6  td  kyiet, 
"one  ten;”  ^So^cS  hneetkyiet,  "two  tens,”  or  "twenty.”  This 
numeral  is  used  before  the  noun,  and  with  or  without  a  Numeral 
Generic  Affix  ;  as  000^6co03C\^0§CQg5  td  kyiet  than  loo  do  thee,  "ten 
men;”  ^Sa^cSoqsdlsSoqcpscOoSo^o^  hneetkyietthbonipa  miebhboraz  dau 
do  thee,  "twenty-three  Queens;”  oqso^(Scls§s^oof  scoo5o§cg  thobnz 
kyiet  gnazodz  rahanzdciu  do  thee,  thirty-five  rahans,  or  priests  of  Boodha. 
On  Compounding  a  Numeral  with  a  Noun. 

1.  In  compounding  a  Numeral  with  a  Noun,  the  Burmese  never 

use  a  simple  numeral,  as  "  one  man ;” — but  employ,  as  auxiliary 

affixes,  words  or  terms  signifying  either  the  class  to  which  the  name 

« 

belongs,  the  use  to  which  it  is  put,  or  some  shape,  form,  or  idea  to 
which  it  may  have  some  resemblance  real  or  otherwise.  These  affixes 
may  be  styled  generic,  that  is  descriptive  of  some  class  or  kind.  The 
term  numeral  affix  would  be  incorrect  ;  a  numeral  affix  being  one  that 
points  out  the  number  of  the  root,  to  which  attached. 

2.  To  form  an  idea  of  the  nature  and  use  of  these  affixes  an 
example  may  be  given  in  English.  To  render  into  Burmese  the  idea 
of  "  two  oxen”  it  would  be  necessary  to  say,  "  oxen  two  animals 
"animal”  bein°1'  the  head  under  which  oxen  would  be  classed.  To  render 

o 

"  two  dollars”  it  would  be  necessary  to  say  "  dollars  two  Hat  things 
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as  “  flat  thing's’’  is  the  head  under  which  dollars,  or  pieces  of  money 
would  be  classed.  “Two  carriages”  would  be  rendered — “carriages, 
two  conveyances,”  as  they  would  be  classed  under  that  head.  “  Two 
languages”  would  be  rendered  “  languages  two,  uttered  things,” 
that  being  their  proper  class. 

3.  The  choice  of  words  to  form  these  affixes  is  very  arbitrary, 
even  a  fancied  resemblance  to  any  subject  being  sufficient  to  warrant, 
such  word  being  chosen  and  used  as  a  numeral  generic  affix. 

4.  It  will  be  perceived  that  there  are  many  words  which  would  be 
liable  to  fall  under  more  than  one  head,  as  “a  horse,”  or  “elephant,” 
which  might  be  classed  either  as  annuals,  or  as  conveyances,  they  being 
beasts  of  burden  ;  a  “  ship”  likewise  might  be  classed  either  as  a  con¬ 
veyance,  or  as  a  thing'  whose  length  is  greater  than  its  breadth.  The 
choice  of  affix  in  such  cases  rests  with  the  speaker. 

5.  Having  premised  thus  much,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state,  that 
if  the  numeral  does  not  exceed  “ten,”  but  consists  of  a  simple  unit;  it  is 
prefixed  to  the  generic  affix  ;  as  ^Olnwaz,  “an  ox”  cc^z  thoon%,  “three,” 
and  COCO <5  goung',  the  generic  affix  for  animals, — forms  ^DSoc^cococS 
nwa%  tlibbni  goung,  “three  cows;”  3o5os  din  gat,  “a  dollar,”  CODS  le%, 
“four,”  and  (cjos  bya%,  the  generic  allix  for  “flat  things,” — forms 
3o5dscodsQd?  dingazlczbyaz,  “  four  dollars  ;”  0^ Ido,  “  a  man,”  hot, 
“nine,”  and  ccxOoS  you/:,  tin'  generic  affix  for  “rational  beings,” 
—forms  C^O^CCOOOrS  lookteyoulc,  “nine  men;”  OCC>6z pdlengz,  “a 
bottle,”  COoS  t.  hay,  “  ten,”  and  cqzloonz,  the  affix  for  “round  things  ” 

-forms  OCoSzzxioScyz  palengz  tshay loom,  “  ten  bottles.” 
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6.  Should  the  number  however  be  "  ten,”  or  a  clear  multiple  of 
it  ;  as  20,  40,  70,  then  the  generic  affix  is  used  in  the  substantive 
form  and  precedes  the  numeral,  the  noun  still  remaining  first  ;  as 
gOS&COOOcSjjSoOaS  mcaz  dgoung  hneettshay,  "twenty  oxen;”  SoSos^ 
(yoso^ssooS  dingazabyaztlwonztshay,  "thirty  rupees;”  cv^^DCooDoSc^jO 
ctSqooS  loo  qyouk  khyouktsliay,  "sixty  men  ;”  OCoSl^c^i^fczQoS  pa- 
lengz  album  khzn online et  Ishay,  "  twenty  bottles.” 

7.  13ut  should  the  number  exceed  "ten,”  and  not  be  a  clear  multiple 
of  it,  having  units  over;  as  15,  45,  101,  1152,  &c.,  then  the  generic 
affix  in  its  substantive  form  is  prefixed  as  the  numeral  auxiliary  of  all 
the  numbers  up  to  ten,  and  in  its  radical  form,  it  is  again  affixed  t<> 
the  supernumerary  units  ;  as  ^D^SCcyoocooSDoSclscooof  nwazdgoung 
la  tshay  gnaz  goung,  "  fifteen  cows;”  soSoisafyosscosoooSclsJyos  r/w- 
gaz  abyai  lez  ishay  gnaz  bya,  "  forty-five  dollars  ;”  O^SDCCXDOO^OQOpco 
COOOaS  loo  dyouk  lava  layouk,  "one  hundred  and  one  men;”  OCD(S s 
930^2COCOOoSoocpch3GG5jj8cX£S  pal'engz  alddnz  tahtoung  taya  gnaztsliay 
hneetldonz ,  "one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  bottles.”  These 
distinctions,  however,  are  only  attended  to  in  writing,  as  in  common 
parlance,  the  generic  affix  is  generally  affixed  in  its  radical  form, 
and  attached  to  the  numeral,  whether  it  be  a  compound  or  simple 
number,  a  perfect  or  imperfect  multiple  of  ten  ;  So5os^6ooaS^S^6(yOS 
dingaz  /meet  Ishay  hnenghneet  byaz,  "  twenty-two  dollars;”  cvjcflssooScIs 
COOOaS  loo  gnaztsliay  gnaz youk,  "fifty-five  men.” 

8.  Numerals  with  their  generic  affixes  may  be  combined  to  nouns, 
either,  as  in  the  above  instances,  by  immediately  following  them,  or 
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they  may  precede  their  nouns,  and  be  connected  to  them  by  the  con¬ 
nective  affix  QCOO  thaii,  in  which  case  the  number  is  emphatically 
stated  ;  as  j>8cooocyScooocxj  hneet youk thaii  thod,  "the  two  men,”  or 
“  the  men  who  are  two;”  OQ30oS(51s(yosQCX)DSo5os  tatshay  gnat  by  at 
thaii  din gaz,  "  the  fifteen  dollars,”  or  "  the  dollars  that  are  fifteen.” 

9.  When  any  numeral,  exceeding;  one,  is  thus  combined  with  a 
noun,  the  noun  may  have  a  numeral  affix  (that  is  an  affix  of  the  plural 
number),  attached  to  it,  or  not ;  jj8ccX)0o5cCD0O^C§  lineet youk  thdiiloo 
do,  “the  two  men;”  or  the  numeral  affix  0§  do,  may  be  used  after  the 
numeral  generic  affixes;  as  c\^jj8coooa5d^  loo  hneet  youk  do,  "  two 
men.” 


10.  Sometimes  the  numeral  precedes,  and  the  numeral  generic 

% 

COOOCtS  lineet  loo  youk,  "the  two  men  ;”  CCOSOgj<Ssc\^s  lezkywonzlodnz,  "the 
four  Islands;”  or  this  is  more  correctly,  "the  four  round  Islands :”  the 
adjective  being  made  to  serve  the  place  both  of  an  attributive  and 
a  generic  affix. 

11.  Should  the  noun  be  qualified  by  an  adjective  connected  with  it 
by  CODD  thaii,  the  numeral  with  its  generic  affix,  may  precede  the 
noun,  without  having  any  connective  adjunct ;  as  jj8coooa5cooo£s 
COOOD^  hneet  youk  koungz  thaii  thoo,  "the  two  good  men  ;”  oqscoooaS 
opccxDoS^oOQCOC^D^  thoonzyouk  hla  than  mienz  khale  do  thee,  "  the  three 
pretty  little  girls.” 

12.  Should  a  numeral  be  found  combined  with  a  generic  affix  alone, 
without  any  other  substantive,  then  the  compound  has  the  significa- 

D  I) 


affix  follows  the  noun,  the  force  is  then  more  demonstrative  ;  as 
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tion  of  that  number  of  whatever  the  generic  affix  expresses  ;  as  oqt 
COOOcS  thobni  goung,  -three  animals;”  OOgaS  tdkhwet,  -  a  cup;”  ^8 
£000(7$  hneetyouk,  -  two  men.” 

13.  Sometimes  numerals  are  used,  without  any  generic  affix,  with 
nouns  implying  measures  of  weight,  capacity,  or  time,  &c.  these,  how¬ 
ever,  when  thus  used,  obey  the  same  law  as  generic  affixes;  as  90gj £ 
O§2COOD$0^>  akhyeng  koz  toung  khan,  -  about  nine  cubits  in  diameter;” 
90 0^2900000 8  oqsoOoSo^  aloonzatoung  thbonztshay  khan,  -about  thirty 
cubits  in  circumference;”  20oqj0290C0Q0($clsoooS^8£O00($o|  dlyaz 
toung  gnaztshay  sheet  toung  khan,  -  about  fifty-eight  cubits  in  length;” 
90CQ(7$o§?^8o|  athet  ko%  hneet  khan,  -  about  nine  years  old  ;”  9000(7$ 
90^ ^Scoooa$3§  dthetz  a/meet  ta  tsliay  khan,  -about  10  years  of  age;” 
9000a$90^8oQOOaScCD2^8o|  athet  dhneet  tdtshay  lez  hneet  khan,  -about. 
14  years  of  age  ;”  0§2£|C7$oo$c\q2  koz  ret  patlodm,  "  during  nine  days  ;” 
90C^C7$CO3OoSooSc\q2  aret.  tdtshay  patlodm,  -  during  10  days  ;”  90£|<7$CO 
OOoSooos^aSooSaqs  dret  tdtshay  lez  ret  patlobn,z“  during  14  days.” 

Numeral  Generic  Affixes. 

In  the  following  list  the  affixes  are  given  in  their  radical  form  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  corresponding  substantives. 

%  ooz,  a  root  implying  -chief,  beginning,  first,  &c.;”  substantive  90 §2  ados, 
is  applied  to  nouns  implying  -  Chief,  Lord,  or  respectable  characters  ;” 
as  ocjcp2aoo£oo§2  hhdoraz  thakheng  tddoz,  -one  Lord  God;”  <0($s[c^2 
j}8§s  mengzgyeezhneetobz,  -two  kings;”  CC^S^ZQCoi^ibhddnzgyeezlezddiy 
-four  Phoongies,”  or  "  Boodhist  priests;”  0O£pcls§2  tshara gnazoot, 
-five  teachers  8  oqcp290  §20002300$  rniephoorai  ados  lez  tshay,  -  forty 
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Queens;”  o^0°&§sjjS^o5cl0o§s  thooraiz  aooz  hneet  tshay gnazodz,  "  twen- 
tv-five  fighting;  men;”  8s  oot,  seems  also  used  with  inanimate  objects, 
when  alluded  to  as  agents  or  principals;  as  cd§sc^OQ§scocc£dcc^(^ 
gcO]£  ta  dot  go  ta  ooz  thengbhau  twe  kybon  kya  hlyeng,  "  should  one  ship 


meet  the  other.” 

oq  tshod,  a  root  which  seems  to  have  the  meaning  of  "  to  distress,  inflict 
pain,  &c.,”  substantive  dtshod ,  is  applied  to  objects  of  adoration, 

or  to  things  belonging  to,  or  dedicated  to  objects  of  adoration  ;  as 
oqcp SCO© £jj Soq  phodraz  thaklieng  hneet  tshod,  “  two  Gods;”  qgCCOSSCJ 
Bodddhd  let  tshod,  “four  Boodhas;”  COcBcoac^  tsedie  tatshoo,"  one  tsedya 


or  Pagoda.” 

ob  baz,  a  root  implying  "being  with,  having,  substantive  abaz , 

is  applied  to  nouns  signifying  "respectable  characters.  Deities,  objects 
of  reverence,”  &c.,  and  likewise  to  immaterial  objects,  such  as,  an 
element,  an  idea,”  &c.,  o^%Qo6\%phddraztdbaz,  "one  Phooras,”  or  "ob¬ 
ject  of  worship;”  tabyeecldu  hneet  bciz,  "  twTo  sacied 

disciples;”  ralianzlezbaz,  "four  Ministers  of  Religion; 

qcjoos^61sclssooS^8dls  poonnaz  abaz  gnaztshay  hneet  bat,  "  fitty-two 
Brahmins  ;”  ^oSoodb  nattabaz,  "  a  Nat,”  or  "Angel ;”  me 

gnyee hneet b az,  "two  souls”  or  "spirits;”  So8cogscosob miettshwelebat, 
"four  friends  ;”  6\G[S)20oS6\°°  para mce  tshay  baz,  "the  ten  virtues,”or 

"  accomplishments;”  Sob  myegyeczhndilanhpwaykhwdn 


hneetbaz,  "  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.”  It  is  also  sometimes  used 
without  any  particular  reference  to  respectability ;  as  cqooob  thootd 
bat ,  "  one  person ;”  sometimes  as  a  recapitulating  aftix,  with  things 
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material,  or  immaterial;  as  Hlll30^llco°5c’c>5?9jOf>5i|£loqjJlsc§o8c1 
moonUshanwlethpet  khyoukwee  thoom  bat  do  gognd  you  byees,  “  bread. 

rice,  dried  tea,  these  three  articles  1  have  brought  ” 

©  ■ 

CCOOaS  youk,  from  CCOOO^OS  youkyat,  “  a  male,”  substantive  TOccOooS 
ai/ouk,  is  affixed  to  the  names  of  rational  beings  of  any  sort,  in- 
ferior  to  Divine  ones;  as  caioo^DSj  SccoooS  youkyat  kneel  youk, 
“  two  males;”  S^iyaqsctXioaS  mientmathoomyouk,  “  three  women  ;” 
OODSCIscoooaS  that  gna%  youk,  “  five  sons  ;”  COcScQCOOOoS  ling  lay  ouk, 
"one  husband ;”  OZQpcotGCddcS  tsatsheleiyoulc,  "four  ghosts,”  or  “ap¬ 
paritions;”  }05<g<$00v?CO0o5  natydok  tayouk,  "one  figure  of  a  N5t;” 
hence  when  applied  to  S3C)cS  dyobk,  “a  statue,”  &c.,  it  implies;  as 

SD^cScOCCOOaS  aydok  tayouk,  “  a  figure”  or  “statue  of  a  human  bein''-  ■” 

©  ’ 

giving  its  definitive  generic  meaning  to  the  substantive  SS^cS  arook. 

1  liis  affix  is  not  applied  to  human  corpses. 

CQOOcS  goung,  substantive  ssocnoS  dgoung,  “a  brute  beast,”  is  affixed 
to  the  names. of  all  irrational  beings,  whether  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  rep¬ 
tiles,  &c. ;  as  gosoojooo^  nwattagoung,  “an  ox  ;”  O^DJ^S^ooDC  kyat 
hneet  goung,  “  two  tigers  ;”  QcqscoxxS  ky an  thoom  goung,  “  three  rhi¬ 
noceroses  ;”  oqcoo;^o5^Sc-ooo5  koblatodk  hneet  goung,  “two  camels;” 
OcSojSocooS  wetwoon  hneet  goung,  “two  bears;”  ^scoccoo<5  pr,std 
goung,  “aninsect;”  <^OCo5oqscooo<S  pdt  hat  thoom  goung,  “threecock- 
roaches  ;  oqj^s^?oocooo<5  kyantpotld goung,  “a  bug;”  ^oODSOTG-cooiS 
Uiooyat tpgoung,  “a  sort  of  caterpillar;”  CCOOO'Sdjj-Sccooc?  touktai 
hnc(t  goung,  ‘  two  touktais,  a  species  of  lizard  ;  <^|<5jj8G'OO0<S  gy¬ 
ving  hneet  goung,  “two  locusts;”  ^OiQCOiQCOoS  pyatletgoung,  “four 
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bees;”  cfgC^OoScooof  mrwe  khyonk  goring,  "  six  serpents  ;”  ocxSccos 
COOOcS  y eng  let  goring,  “  four  Hies  ODSCCODcSsoOGOOOC?  hpai  loungi  ta 
goung,  "  a  tadpole;”  cfho^SOOGOOOcS  gnaimamta  goring,  "  a  shark;” 
QoSjSgooocS  kret  /meet  goung,  "  two  fowls;”  yoSoqsGODDcS  gnhet 
thdom  goring,  "three  birds;”  oof  (^(?g|6^ooo(S  tsh'eng  rook  khwonhneet 
goring, ec  seven  figures  of  elephants;”  hence  with  90^(5  arook,  "a  statue/’ 
it  implies  ;  as  33^j($00GO03(S  arook  ta  goring,  "a  figure  of  an  animal.” 

(yos  pya%,  a  root  signifying  "superficial  extent,”  substantive  9s(yos  dpyai, 
is  applied  to  things  whose  superficial  extent  considerably  exceeds 
their  depth;  as  30§3SCo(y3S  dingai  ta  bya%,  "a  dollar,”  or  "rupee;” 
(ygSoqs(y3S pyee  thoorn  hya%,  "three  countries  ;”  qoo^j,S(y 01  pagan /meet 
bya%,  "two  dishes  ;”  clscg]S|S(y3S  gnaikyei  /meet  byaz,  "two  fish  scales;” 
gqogSccosfyos  doyeen  lei  by  at,  "  four  gardens  ;”  cX)Cgcoo5j)S(yDS  thag- 
galet  sheet  byaz,  "  eight  blankets.” 

cqs  loom,  a  root  signifying  "rotundity,”  substantive  album,  is  affix¬ 

ed  to  the  names  of  things  that  are  globular,  cylindrical,  oval,  conical,  or 
whose  circumference  consists  of  a  circle,  or  any  part  of  a  circle;  also 
to  some  square  things,  such  as  square  bottles,  bricks,  tiles,  boxes, 
&c. ;  as  93g^8c\^°0  doo /meet  loom,  "two  eggs  ;”  qoocqs  moon  ta  loom,  "a 
loaf  of  bread;”  OCD(5sGCQSCqs  palengi  lei  loom,  "  four  bottles ;” 

CCOoCv^s  bhbdztsho  let  loom,  "four  bottle  stoppers ;”  go 5  jjScq:  khwet  /meet 
loom,  "two  cups;”qoo^Scq$  pagan  /meet  loom,  "two  saucers  ;”c(y^  8  cqs 
khye  kneel  loom,  "  two  feet  ;”  COo5j>8c\j)S  let  /meet  loom,  "two  hands  ;” 
CgjQO^GOoSc^s  kyetshan  tshay  loom,  "ten  toes  cooScgjDcSsOOoSajs 
let  kliyoungitshay  loom,  "ten  fingers;”  SscoloSoocqs  meeipouk  taloon?. 


E  E 
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“a  spark  of  fire;”  8so^(5jj8c\gs  meez  doing  lined  loom,  “two  candles;” 
82388000^2  meezieng  ta  loom,  “a  lantern;”  sSSsgcrSjjSo^s  tsheemee z 
khwet  f meet  loom,  “two  cressets;”  cocS goSjjSc^s  let  tsok  hneet  loom,  “two 
finger  rings;”  SOSCCOO<5sjjSc\£s  ncizdoungz  hneet  loom,  “two  nadoungs,” 
or  “ear  cylinders;”  CCOO(5fj8c\^  toungz  hneet  loom,  “two  baskets;” 
338^80^2  eethneet  loonz,  “two  lacquered  boxes;”  33o8?^8o^s  atheezhneet 
loom ,  “two  fruits;”  oq?j>8o^s  tshooz  hneet  loonz,  “two  thorns;”  OOOQ 
jj8og2  tet  hneet  loom,  “two  oars  ;”  ols^Scvjs  icaz  hneet  loom,  “two  bam¬ 
boos  ;”  008000^80^2  tlieetta  hneet  loom,  “two  boxes  ;”  GOOD 5jf 8 0^2 
toung  hneet  loom,  “two  mountains;”  ooSjjSc^s  pat  hneet  loom,  “two 
drums  ;”  (gj>8c\|2  pi/zcon  hneet  loom,  “  two  w  ater  pipes  ;”  0^082^80^2 
hparai  theez  hneet  loom,  “  two  melons;”  c8$o8jj8cx£2  bhienat  hneet  loom, 
“two  sandals;”  q>jo88^8o^2  myettsie  hneet  loom,  “two  eyes;”  CG|Og2 
jj  8  0^2  re  Moos  hneet  loom,  “two  water  goglets  ;”  C<^og?j>8og2  rebhbbm 
hneet  loom,  “two  water  buckets ;”  o^8oqsog2  tbingthbdmldbm,  “three 
masts;”  ^^80^2  ok  hneet  loom,  “  two  bricks  ;”  9^8(ogo5^8a^2  okkrzc'et 
hneet  loom,  “two  tiles;”  <3^8o£s  0%  hneet  loom,  “two  pots;”  082^80^2 
bheezhneet  loom,  “two  wheels;”  3G^jj8o^2  khairdn  hneet  loom,  “two ball¬ 


ed  cartridges.” 


OOQ2  htice,  a  root  implying  “ globular/’  substantive  3DCGg2  ahtwez,  is  ap¬ 
plied  somewhat  in  the  same  manner,  as  0^2  loom’,  as  <ojj>8oog2  moon 
hneet  htwez,  “  two  loaves  ;”  CCpgC02G0g2  re  bhooz  tli  htwez,  “  one  water 


goglet.” 


o£s  tsengz,  a  root  implying  “extension  in  a  straight  line,”  substantive  3DO<5s 
atsengz,  is  applied  to  articles  whose  length  considerably  exceeds  their 
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breadth  ;  as  o\°^p°CO^ gnciihmyciitdnhneet tsengi,  “  t\vro  fishing’ 
rods;”  (o^Sjj>8o(5s  kroi  hneet  tsengi,  “two  lines/’  or  “chains;”  cj>jj>8©(5s 
hlan  hneet tsengi,  “two  spears;”  oosc&jSocSs  thengbhaii  lineet  tsengi, 
“two  ships ;”  oQ8|8o(5s  toing  hneet  tsengi,  “  two  masts;”  QOjjSqcSs  tshan 
hneet tsengi,  “two  hairs  ;”  C0C|8o£°o  hie hneet tsengi,  “  two  boats  ;”  coSl 
j)So S%  lam  hneet  tsengi,  “two  roads;”  c§0<$SjjSo£s  my oungi  hneet  tsengi, 
“two  furrows;”  c6coot^c£%  tddai  hneet  tsengi,  “  two  bridges;”  o£[s 
COj>8o(5s  litoz  dan  hneet  tsengi,  “two  rammers,  spits,  &c.’>  (8,8 
myeet gyeei gnai tsengi,  “  the  five  great  rivers.” 

CO^>s  ta.nl,  substantive  atani,  a  root  having  the  same  signification, 

as  OCS  tsengi,  may  be  used  in  its  place. 

§°o  tsees ,  a  root  implying  co-existence  with,  and  motion  with;  both  ideas 
combined;  as  worms  in  the  belly,  a  parasite  on,  or  conveyed  in,  or 
infesting  the  body,  a  spirit  possessing  a  man,  &c.,  substantive 
atsee g,  is  appended  to  the  names  of  animals,  or  articles  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  conveyance,  or  transportation  ;  as  Q(5sjjS3s  my eng%  hneet  tseei, 
“two  horses;”  Qo£jj88s  Isheng  hneet  tseei,  “  two  elephants;”  £p?jjS8s 
nzcai  hneet  tseei,  “two  carriage  oxen;”  OO^c5o^88s  thengbhaii  hneet 
tseei,  “two  ships;”  CC^|S8s  lde  hneet  tseei,  “two  boats;”  qoobjSSs 
pookhet  hneet  tseei,  “two  swinging  cradles;”  C|aoossS8s  rahtai  hneet 
tseei,  “  two  chariots  ;”  op^s^SSo  hleei hneet  tseei,  “two  carts;”  s|?jj88s 
dam  hneet  tseei,  “  two  swings.” 

t? 

OOaS  bhet.,  or  OcS  hpet,  “a  pair;”  subst.  5?OOa5  dbhet,  is  applied  to 
articles  whose  nature  is  dual,  or  which  are  naturally  in  pairs;  as 

CGC75j>8(3aS  let  hneet  bhet,  “two  hands;”  q|a58^8ocr5  myeitsie  hneet 
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bhet,  “two  eyes;”  cfqjjSooS  khye  hneet  bhet,  “two  feet;”  c8^o5^8oocyS 
bhienat  /meet  bhet ,  “two  slippers  ;”  cS^goooaS  lien  do  td  bhet,  “one 
testicle;”  61?cooo5  paztdbhet,  “one  cheek;”  OoSsolscooaS  kanzpazta 
bhet,  “one  bank/5  or  “shore  ;”  ^isoqcoctS  nazta  bhet,  “one  ear;”  c8socos 
OOCtS  bheei  Uz  bhet,  “four  wheels;”  cQocosOoaS  khye  Uz  bhet,  “four 


feet.” 

ojo^ofs  gyoungz,  a  root  implying  “drawn  out  into  an  extended  line,” 
substantive  S3o(cg3<5s  agyoungz,  is  applied  to  words  of  such  a  nature  ; 
as  co5sooo(og3<5s  lanztd  gyoungz,  “  a  road  ;”  ©GjsjjS^QocSs  khareezhneet 
gyoungz,  “two  paths;”  Q 8^8qQo£s  myeet  /meet gyoungz,  “two  rivers;” 
cjgofsjjScjcgoCS  my oungz /meet gyoungz,  “  two  gutters.” 

00  g5  htee,  a  root  from  whence  ahtee,  “a  piece  of  cloth  ;”  is  used 

with  nouns  implying  articles  of  clothing,  or  pieces  of  cloth  ;  ooopcooS 
COCOAS  thagkhalatta  htee,  “  a  blanket ;”  CQoS^OOCOjoS  htabheenta  htee, 
“a  htabheen,”  or  “  Burman  petticoat;”  C£)W||jj8cog5  angyee  /meet  htee, 
“  two  jackets  ;”  06^800  joS  podha  /meet  htee,  “  two  handkerchiefs.” 

0303(5  tshoung,  a  root  implying  “enduring,  sustaining,  containing,”  sub¬ 
stantive  !£>0303(5  atshoung,  is  affixed  to  nouns  which  imply  articles 
that  are  made  to  contain  any  thing ;  as  “  houses,  &c.”  also  any  thing 
which  has  any  thing  in  it;  as  a  “bell  with  a  clapper.”  &c.  ;  s85j>8 
0303(5  ieng  /meet  tshoung,  “two  houses;”  sQ_Sj[8o303(5  khyoing  hneet 
tshoung,  “two  cages;”  30(5oojj>  8  0303(5  tshengga  /meet  tshoung,  “two 
howdahs;”  oo^>Sjj8o303(5  tdnz /meet tshoung,  “two  lock  up  houses,”  OOCJ|3 
(5sjj8c303(5  kyoungz /meet tshoung,  “two  monasteries;”  ^?^8o303<5  nanz 
/meet  tshoung,  “two  palaces;”  385o03Sjj8o30o£  iengthaz  /meet  tshoung 
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“  two  out-houses;”  9DQ<5^8q30o5  akhanz /meet  tshoung ,  “  two  rooms;” 
col£sccoo£$jj>  ScooocS  khoungzloungz  /meet  tshoung,  “  two  dome-shaped 
bells  without  clappers;”  Ogc\J)j>§ £300(5  tshwailwaihneet  tshoung,  “two 
small  bells  with  clappers  ;”  CO§oooj»§C30oS  theetta  hncet  tshoung,  “two 
boxes  ;”  and  so  on  :  as  also  with  any  word  compounded  of  several 
words  of  which  the  root  0300(5  tshoung,  is  one. 

coo 5s  tsoungz,  a  root  implying*  “steepness,  aside,  &c.,”  subst.  90£0o5s 
alsoung z,  is  applied  to  writings,  books,  &c. ;  as  009^>(Sj6ooo5s  tsabok 
/meet  tsoungz,  “two  bound  books;”  oq]5eoo^§coo5s  kyanztsa /meet 
tsoungz,  “two  religious  books  ;”  OOCq5oocoo5s  tsahtbok  ta  tsoungz,  “a 
bundle  of  written  papers:”  also  to  a  punkah;  as  coooao5oocoo5s 
lekhanyat  ta  tsoungz,  “  a  punkah.” 

^j5  or  ^joS  khyat,  a  root  implying  “  flatness,”  substantive  00^)5  dkhyat, 
is  applied  to  articles  that  are  thin  and  flat,  or  laminated  ;  as  qpjj§^j(S 
hpya  /meet  khyat ;  “two  mats;”  COJ>  §^j  5  pi  /meet  kyat,  “  two  palmyra 
leaves;”  clscoqpjj§^j5  gnazkyez  /meet  khyat,  “two  fish,  scales  o 65 

jj§^]5  yat  /meet  khyat,  “two  fans;”  y^jj§S})5  hman  /meet  khyat,  “  two 
looking-glasses.” 

o  o 

ogO  hlzca,  a  root  signifying  “  laminated,  split  into  pieces,”  as  talc,  &c. 
substantive  SOcgO  ahlwa,  is  applied  to  all  articles  denoting  leaves, 
&c. ;  as  93glC)5j>8ogO  arwet  /meet  hlwa,  “two  leaves;”  oo5coo0§jj>§ 
ego  yattoung  /meet  hlwa,  “two  priest’s  fans.” 
rat,  a  root  signifying  “  fixed,  settled,  remaining  in,”  substantive 
urdt,  “a  place,”  is  applied  to  all  things  peculiar  to  any  place  or  coun¬ 
try;  such  as  languages,  rites,  customs,  habits,  ceremonies,  &c.  ;  as 
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QOOOSjjScpS  tsagat  /meet  rat,  “  two  languages  ;”  o8coDOQG|($  mengala  td 
yat,  "one  sacrament/’  or  "  religious  rite.” 

Oof>  tan,  a  root  implying  "separation  by  time,  or  space/’  substantive  9300^ 
atari,  is  applied  to  immaterial  things,  events,  &c.  that  happen  at 
intervals,  or  to  any  things  succeeding  each  other  at  intervals ;  as 
&o^|sjj§oo^  dgyoz  hneet  tan,  "  two  rewards (y§yDSjj>8oof>  pyeethmaz 
hneettdn,  “  two  sins  <Sjc5ccosoo^>  hpoleztan,  "  the  four  attainments 
Q(Sccosoof>  met  le'z  tan,  "  the  four  grand  ways CQokjjSco^  tankhazhneet 
tan,  "  two  doors  occurring  at  intervals.” 

of  peng,  a  root  implying  ce  growing  up  from  a  root,”  as  trees,  &c.,  sub¬ 
stantive  SQO S  aping,  is  applied  to  the  names  of  all  trees,  plants,  &c., 
likewise  to  anything  springing  from  roots;  as  ofjjSoS  ping  /meet 
peng,  "  two  trees;”  olssSof  waz  hneet  peng,  "  two  bamboo  plants;” 
©OjjSo S  t shall  /meet peng,  " two  hairs;”  og][j>8o(5  kyoo  hneet  peng,  "  two 
reeds.” 


^ikhwdm,  a  root  implying  "sound”  of  any  description,  substantive  93g|>s 
dkhwdnz,  is  applied  to  words  implying  sounds  ;  as  dk- 

khara  hneet  khwonz,  "two  letters  of  the  alphabet;”  QOOD^Sg^s  tsdgaz 
lineet  khwonz  "  two  words  ;”  COj8g^>s  than  hneet  khiconz,  "  two  sounds.” 

C^jofs  khyoungz,  a  root  implying  any  thing  like  "a  stiff  bar  of  metal,”  or 
any  thing  straight  and  stiff,  is  applied  to  words  of  a  cognate  sort ;  as 
&(Sjj>8cgjD5s  at  hneet  khyoungz,  "  two  needles  ;”  QCjjjjjScgjof  s  tshdozhneet 
khyoungz,  "  two  thorns  ;”  QOOjjScgpcSs  khaidan  hneet  khyoungz,  "two 
lead  pencils  ;”  y£o5jj8cg]0(Ss  limhigtdn  hneet  khyoungz,  "two  pens;” 
oQsoOjjSQgjo^s  htdz dan  hneet  khyoung,  "  two  ramrods.” 
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cooS  let,  “  the  hand,”  substantive  93CO(t5  diet,  is  applied  to  all  things 
subject  to  be  handled,  or  used  by  the  hands  ;  as  COO^o5^8coaS  thendt 
hneetlet,  “two  muskets;”  ©3$jj>8cD<ry5  dhaz  kneel  let,  “two  daos,”  or 
“  swords  ;”  <g\^sj8cocy5  dzwonz  hneetlet,  “two  spoons;”  ©QpjjSoDO'S  fcha- 
ra  hneet  let,  “  two  bugles.” 

ogoS  thway,  a  root  implying  “a  continuous  direction,”  substantive  930goS 
athway,  is  applied  to  rivers,  streams,  &c. ;  as  (§8j>Scgo$  myect  hneet 
thway,  “  two  rivers.” 

dS°o  kliengz,  a  root  implying  “spread  out,”  substantive  S3Q Si  akhengz,  is 
applied  to  all  articles  spread  out;  as  COOgcoo5|6oc5s  thakkhalat hneet 
khengz,  “  two  blankets ;”  q)Dj8s>£s  hpya  hneet  khengi,  “two  mats.” 

9jo5  khyet,  a  root  implying  a  “  central  point  of  motion  towards,”  whether 
of  thought  or  action,  substantive  akhy'et,  is  applied  to  all  radiat¬ 

ed  objects;  as  cSs^S^joS  bheez  hneet  khyet,  “two  wheels;” 
hteez hneet  khyet,  “  two  umbrellas.” 

og£s  kwengz,  a  root  implying  “  circular,”  substantive  t&OgcSs  dkuengz,  is 
applied  to  all  circular  objects;  as  roo£<g(S^8og(5s  let  tswot  hneet  kwengz, 
“  two  finger  rings.” 

cqs  koonz,  a  root  implying  “concatenation,  stringing  together,”  is  applied 
to  all  articles  of  such  a  nature  ;  as  padheez  hneet  goonz,  “  two 

necklaces.” 

gcy5  khzoet,  a  root  implying  “  concavity,”  substantive  23goS  akhzvet,  is 
applied  to  articles  of  a  cup-like  shape;  as  ^>O^Sjj8ga5  nareezhneet 
Ichivet ,  “two  pocket  watches.” 

r^oS  Ieoh,  “  a  body,”  is  applied  to  articles  which  have  a  corporeal  shape  ; 
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as  s^cS^oS  arouk  lined  koli,  “  two  statues/'  or  “  figures  ZoS^S 
ODC^oS  tshengrobk  tdkbli,  “one  figure  of  an  elephant.” 

^  khoo,  a  root  implying  “  to  eke  out,  supply  deficiencies,  &c.”  is  applied 
to  any  nouns  which  do  not  fall  under  a  particular  head;  as  GCX>Ojj 6^ 
tliau  hneet  khoo,  “  two  keys.”  It  may  also  be  applied  to  any  of  the 
above  enumerated  classes  of  words,  except  rational  beings,  and  animals, 
or  immaterial  articles  ;  as  tsaibwaii  hneet  khoo,  “  two  tables 

000(5^8^  palengi  hneet  khoo,  “  two  bottles;”  QOOJj)c8j>8sj)  thenat  hneet 
klwo,  “  two  muskets;”  and  so  on.  It  is  also  the  affix  used  with 
numerals,  when  not  consisting  of  decades  ;  as  O^^thoonz  khoo,  “ three; 
OGODcpSoooo^S  thakkareet  tu  htoung  td  khoo  hneet ,  “  the  year  1001.” 
£>  pyee,  “full,  complete  ;”  is  the  affix  of  decades ,  or  full  tens  ;  as  OOSOqS 
tdtshaypyee ,  “ten;”  ^Sooa5(gg5  hneet  tshay  byee,  “twenty;” 
OOOD^OOOO  thakkareet  tdhtoung  byee  hneet ,  “the  year  1000.” 

OOcS  htat,  a  root  implying  “  repetition,  similarity,”  &c.,  is  used,  as  a  generic 
affix,  with  the  names  of  places  or  things,  or  their  parts,  in  which 
similarity  of  objects  recur;  as  a  fort,  its  bastions,  moats,  gates,  &c.; 
as  o^o5oocS^8oocS  obktat  hneet  htat,  “two  fortified  places;”  CQ]^j)8cocS 
kydom  hneet  htat,  “  two  moats.” 

g p  rwa,  is  used  with  nouns  implying  “  aggregated  dwellings,”  &c. ;  as 
^oSo^QooOOpsoqsgp  nat  loo  byamlia  bhbonz  thbbnz  rwa,  “  the  three  man¬ 
sions  of  the  Nats,  Men,  and  Brahmas.” 

Finally  the  noun  itself  is  often  repeated,  and  used  as  a  generic  allix; 
as  (9^§j^'(9^§  PUce  hneet pyee,  “  two  countries  ;”  o<5§jj>8y($s  mhigo  hneet 
meng%,  “  two  lords.” 
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In  compound  substantives  the  latter  member  of  the  compound  often 
becomes  the  numeral  generic  affix  ;  as  03  tsa,  "any  thing  written,”  and 
9^cS  ook,  "to  pack  together,”  forms  OOO^cS  tsaodk,  "abound  book,” 
03j>8o^(S  tsa  /meet  dok,  "two  bound  books  03  tsa,  "a  writing,”  and 
cqcS  htook,  "  to  bundle  together,”  forms  03oqcS  tsa  htook ,  "a  bundle  of 
written  papers,”  03jj>8oc^(S  tsa  /meet  htook,  "two  bundles  of  written  pa¬ 
pers;”  "  a  cocoa-nut,”  and  0&  peng,  “  si  tree,”  forms 

oS  oonzpeng,  "a  cocoa-nut  tree,”  o^sjSocS  oonz/meetpeng,  "  two  co¬ 
coa-nut  trees;”  with  082  theez,  "  a  fruit,”  forms  9^S|So8s  6on% /meet  theez, 
"two  cocoa-nuts;”  Og<Ss  kwant,  "betel,”  and  rwet,  "a  leaf,”  forms 
og5s^8g(7S  kwatiz /meet  rwet,  "two  betel  leaves.”  All  the  compound 
substantives  of  the  nature  mentioned  in  page  38,  &c.  are  of  this  nature, 
except  those  implying  human,  or  rational  beings;  ascx3jjSo  than  /meet 
tsa,  "two  pieces  of  iron  ;”  my  e  /meet  p  don,  "two  maps;”  §3S 

nwaz ,  "an  ox,”  and  JjgS  shee,  "to  couple,”  form  nivaz 

/meet  slice,  "two  yoke  of  oxen;”  cv^jcS  hlyat,  "  lightning,”  and  (ga5 
pyet,  "to  become  manifest,”  form  ojcSjgoS  hlyat  pyet,  "a  flash  of 
lightning,”  hlyat /meet  pyet,  "two  flashes  of  lightning ;” 

khvetsok,  "  a  stocking,”  and  ran,  "a  pair,”  form  cfg^oS 
khvetsok  ran,  "a  pair  of  stockings,”  c(ggo5jjScj^  khvetsok  hneetran, 
" two  pairs  of  stockings.”  In  such  a  word  as  sSSyjcS  iengsheng,  "a 
master  of  a  house,”  ,s8cSjj8jjS  ieng  /meet  shen  g,  would  imply  "two 
masters  of  one  house,”  but  ieng  sheng /meet  ooz,  "two 

masters  of  houses.”  In  some  other  compounds  likewise  the  above  rule 
does  not  hold  good,  and  these  a  little  attention  will  point  out  to  the 

G  G 
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learner;  as  sScSopofs  iekrakhengz,  “a  bed  sheet/'  from  o£s  khengz, 
“  to  spread  out/’  and  ^8Sop  iekra,  “a  bed/’  would  not  be  s8£cp^6 
0<5s  iekra  hneet  kliengz,  but  s8(5cpQ<5sj>8o£$  iekrakhengz  lineet  khengz. 

When  a  question  is  asked  with  the  interrogative  OOaSjS  bhay  hneet, 
"how  many?”  the  numeral  generic  affix  must  always  be  used;  as 
So5osCX)oSj>80Oo§OOgScoos  dingaz  bhay  hneet  byaz  shie  thee  laz,  "  how 
many  rupees  are  there?”  coc8^0QoS^8cog5cosogSoDD2  htabhienzbhay 
hneet  tee  pezmee  laz,  "how  many  petticoats  will  you  give?”  and  soon 
‘with  any  others. 

Should  a  question  be  asked  in  a  similar  way,  and  of  which  a  com¬ 
pound  substantive  was  the  article  mentioned,  then  the  latter  member 
of  the  compound  would  be  the  generic  affix;  as  cQoooS^>8(qcC|sQscoOo 
my ebhay  hneet pddnrezbyeezlaz,  "how  many  maps  have  you  drawn ;  og5s 
ODa5j}Sc8sooSo^(§5COOs  kwdnz  bhay  hneet  thee z  way  yoobyeezlaz,  "  how 


many  betel  nuts  have  you  bought ;”  and  so  on. 

Combinations  of  the  Numeral  CO  ta,  "one,”  with  various  Roots. 

The  numeral  Co8  teet,  "  one,”  in  its  contracted  form  of  00  ta,  is 
employed  in  connection  with  various  roots  ;  as 
0(7$  hpet.  When  combined  with  ooS  hpet,  "  a  side  the  numeral  gene¬ 
ric  affix  of  words  which  imply  an  object  whose  natuie  is  dual,  it  often 
forms  the  term  used  to  express  "  the  other,”  of  such  object;  as  oo5s 
kanz,  "a  bank;”  oo<SsCOOC/5  kanztahpet ,  "the  other  bank;”  coaS  let, 
"  the  hand  ;”  COoSoooaS  let  td  hpet,  "the  other  hand.” 
lodnz.  In  connection  with  lodnz,  the  root  of  the  word  albonz, 

"all it  is  combined  with  words  to  express  "  the  whole  or  entire  sub- 
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stance”  of  such  object.  In  such  cases  the  CO  td,  is  prefixed,  and  C\gs  loom, 
affixed;  as  tdmyqlobnz,  “  the  whole  city,”  or  “entire  city.” 

Sometimes  the  substantive  is  found  reduplicated,  and  00  td ,  and  loom, 
used  only  in  connection  with  the  last  member,  the  compound  has  then 
a  stronger  and  more  emphatic  signification ;  as  j^Oof^cv^so^OpgSogOS 
OOgS  myqtdmyqldbnzgbhleethwazthee,  “he  wanders  all  over  the  city;” 
§gS<»@eSc$c§cs>g§s  COOOcScii  pyee  td  pyee  loom  go  hlee  rwe  toung  ee, 
“  he  goes  begging  all  over,  and  over  the  country.”  When  used  with 
nouns  in  the  plural  number,  the  affix  cgs  loom,  is  often  omitted ;  as 
Co(9gSoo|£co§o^cS5qjor5cgjo5di  td  pyee  td  noinggnan  do  go  thienhpyet 
lyatee,  “he  ravages  and  destroys  whole  countries,  and  kingdoms.” 

ogjoS  kwyat,  “  to  be  entire  without  remainder,”  is  often  used  in  connection 
with  oo  td,  and  c\gs  loom ;  as  cosScS cgsogjoSdboq] od gS  ta  ieng  loom 
kwyat  laiky  a  thee,  “the  whole  house  is  falling  down  ;”  the  verbal  affix 
Ct»0<5  oung,  “so  as  to  be,”  is  sometimes  added;  as  00^85  c^sogjoS 
Q9Do£c£)Oq]CX>g5  t  a  ieng  loom  kwyat  oung  laiky  a  thee,  “  the  whole  house, 
so  as  to  be  entirely  so,  is  falling  down.” 

00  td,  reduplicated  and  prefixed  to  each  noun,  is  often  used  to  convey 
the  idea  of  “  this  and  that,  the  one  and  the  other  ;”  as  OC^ScSyoogSoo 
sSSo^OgOSCOOQODOa^  taieng  hma  thee  td  ieng  tho  thivaz  la  thdu  thdo,  “  the 
man  coming,  and  going  from  one  house  to  the  other.” 

CO  td,  reduplicated  and  combined,  the  first  with  i^tsoon,  a  root  implying 
“  aggregation,  or  any  aggregate  quantity  or  number;”  the  second 
with  a  numeral  generic  affix,  is  used  to  imply  “some  one,  a  single  one,” 
of  the  objects  of  which  the  generic  affix  is  the  type;  as  OO^OOCODDoS 
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ta  tsddn  tayouk  limy  a  ma  shie  bhoo ,  "  there  is  not  so  much  as  a  sin¬ 
gle  (person) ;”  ooqoo^o^ocog^fo^  ta  tsoonta  khoo  go  ma  tice  finding  bhoo, 
"(I)  cannot  find  a  single  (thing).”  Sometimes  the  compound  has 
an  indefinite  meaning;  as  OO^OOCCXOoS  ta  tsoontayouk,  may  imply 
"  some  one,  a  certain  person.” 

q  tsod,  "  to  collect,”  is  reduplicated,  and  used  in  the  following  manner 
with  oo  ta ,  or  a  numeral;  eo^Scilogj^c^so^oooSqcj^ooqoocaDDaS 
COOO^G[CCO(^i — " having  divided  the  whole  island  of  Zamboodiba 
into  ten  aggregate  parts  or  shares,  they  each  got  one.” 

CO  ta,  combined  with  q  khoo,  the  generic  affix  of  inanimate  things,  or 
any  other  generic  affix  according  to  the  signification,  implies  "an  item, 
a  particle  or  individual”  of  such  object  of  which  the  generic  affix  is  the 
type;  as  oQ^^OO^OOC^cb  lito  dlnnoota  khooma  kyanbhai,  "without 
omitting  a  particle  of  that  affair;”  CO  qcoqta khoo  ta  khoo,  implies  "item 
by  item,  one  by  one;”  COCOOOaSooQOOOoS  tayouk  tayouk,  "  one  by 
one,”  of  persons. 

CO  ta,  reduplicated  and  combined  with  a  numeral  generic  affix,  and  cco  le, 
a  persistive  particle,  forms  a  compound  implying  "here  and  there  one,  a 
few,  now  and  then  one”  of  the  class  implied  by  the  generic  affix  ;  as 
COCODOOrScocCO  tayouk  tale,  or  OOCCOOOCUOOaS  tale  tayouk,  "  here  and 
there  a  person,  now  and  then  a  person  ;”  OOCOODcSoocco  tagoungtdle,  or 
CO  CCO  co  0000(5  tdletagoung,  "here  and  there  an  animal  ;s  oooloocco 
takhatale,  orCOCCOOOQ)  taletakha,  "now  and  then  a  time,  sometimes.” 

oh  pa% ,  or  khyat.  When  combined  with  (5\%pa%,  or  with  ^JOS  khyai,  roots 
implying  "separation,  &c.”  it  forms  an  adjective  implying  "  another;  ’* 
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cvjoools  lodtabai,  or  o^oogjDC  loo  la  Ithyai,  "  another  man;”  oogps  td 
khyaz,  also  sometimes  implies  "apart;”  as  CoODO^OSOD^jDSiiSgCO^DS 
gOOOSQ  tdkhyawnicmmd  tdkhyat  khwai  hlazbyeez,  "lie  sorted  and 

placed  the  men  apart,,  and  the  women  apart.” 

CQ  tod.  When  combined  with  Cg  too,  a  root  implying-  "  similarity,  ac¬ 
companiment/’  it  forms  a  compound  signifying  "similar  to,  same  as;”  as 
clooog  gna  tatoo,  "  the  same  as  I,  one  and  the  same  as  I.” 

E§°  gnyeez.  Combined  with  gnyeez,  a  root  implying  "similarity,”  it 
forms  a  compound  signifying  "  even  as,  like  as,  just  as.” 

og  kzva.  W  i  tli  eg  fan  a,  a  root  implying  "accompaniment,”  it  forms  a  com¬ 
pound  signifying  "  together  with.” 

COOg^aS  tdkwanet,  Oo[^c?^c/S  tapydingnet.  Combined  with  Og  kzed,  as 
abov^e,  or  with  the  addition  of  (cj[(5 pyoing ,  a  root  implying  "  to  pair,  put 
together,”  and  with  ^(7$  net ,  a  root  implying  "  accumulation,  mass,” 
it  forms  a  compound  signifying  "all  together;”  as  COOg^aS  iakwa 

net,  or  Oo(cj|£^cy5  tapydingnet ,  "all  at  once,  all  together,  all  of  a 
heap.” 

COO^aS  takhainet.  Combined  with  o  khai,  a  root  implying  "constricted¬ 
ness,  or  solidity,”  and  with  ^ cS  net,  as  above,  it  forms  a  compound  signi¬ 
fying  ;  as  CO 3 ^ cS  takhainet,  "blended,  mixed  undistinguishably,  com¬ 
mingled,”  also  "all  together.” 


CO  td,  a  generic  affix,  and  03  Id,  combined  with  a  numeral  generic  affix 
followed  by  the  persist ive  affix  C CO  Id,  it  forms  a  compound  imply¬ 
ing  "a  single  one”  of  the  objects  expressed  by  the  noun;  as 
O^OOCOOOaScco  loo  tayouk  td,  "a  single  person  ;”  go  £00  COCO  £  COD  meaz 
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tagoung  le,  “a  single  ox;”  sAlsoo(gOSCOCQo8  dingazta  byai  le  ma  hie, 
"  there  is  not  a  single  dollar.” 

OOCQ  tatse.  Combined  with  CO  tse,  a  root  implying  " particularity/’  it 
forms  a  compound  signifying  "  merely,  nothing  but,  only the  nu¬ 
meral  generic  affix  intervenes;  as  COOOCOOOOQCQ  lootayouktse,  "  merely 
a  man,  only  a  man.” 

OQO^  tahpan.  Combined  with  hpan ,  a  root  implying  "  to  assume,  or 

to  cause  to  assume  an  appearance,  manifesting  &c.,”  it  forms  a  com¬ 
pound ;  as  COC3|  tahpan ,  "again,  once  again,  once  more.”  When 
hpan ,  is  reduplicated,  or  combined  with  a  root  of  a  cognate  significa¬ 
tion,  as  or  toon ,  implying  "  repetition,  doing  again,  return¬ 

ing,”  a  compound  is  formed  signifying  "repeatedly;”  as  00(3^0^ 
tdhpanhpan,  orOOO^(gf>  tdhpanpyan,  or  OOO^c^  tahpantbon,  "repeat¬ 
edly,  again  and  again.” 

OQOC^s  tahtooi.  CO  ta,  when  combined  with  OCJj  htoo I,  a  root  implying 
"  separation,  difference,”  forms  a  compound  implying ;  as  COCX^s  tahtooi , 
"different,  diverse,  various.” 

00000 g5  tawatee.  CO  ta ,  combined  with  O  wa,  a  root  implying  " kind, 
sort,”  and  COjoS  tee,  a  root  of  a  similar  import,  forms  a  compound;  as 
COOOOgS  tawatee,  "all  together,”  in  reference  to  time,  "at  one  and 
the  same  time,  keeping  time  as  a  band,  &c.” 

COO^oS  takoh.  CO  ta,  combined  with  O^oS  koh,  "a  body,  substance,” 
forms  a  compound  used  to  express  "similarity  in  amount;”  as 
oq^cdlSsiicls^ooo^aSJgSoloogS  hneetkhbo hnzng  thobnikhob  ponngi 
gnai  khob  takoh  hpyeet  pa  thee,  "  two  and  three  are  equal  to  five.” 
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Numeral  Auxiliaries. 


Various  roots  are  found  combined  with  numerals  and  express  various 
relations  of  such  numbers. 

c(gooS  myouk,  “  to  be  raised,”  being  attached  to  a  numeral  generic 
affix,  in  connection  with  any  cardinal  number,  expresses  the  corre¬ 
sponding  ordinal  of  such  number;”  as  CXDDSjjScoODOOC^OttS  thatlmeet 
youk  myouk,  “  the  second  son.”  The  substantive  may  be  the  last  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  compound  ;  as  ^SoooSjjSqcTSc^oaSc^ogf  /meet  tshay  sheet 
ret  myouk  nedweng,  “on  the  twenty-eighth  day:”  or  the  substantive 
may  be  connected  by  CCXX)  than  ;  as  jjS^a5c(^oa5scX30C^  hneetret 
myouk  than  ne,  “  the  second  day  ;”  GCOSCDC0Oo5|  lei  la  myouk  hnoit,  “  on 
the  fourth  month.” 

gyien,  a  root  implying  “  reiteration,  time,  &c.,”  when  used  with 
any  cardinal  number  implies  so  many  times  that  number.  The  rules 
para.  5,  6,  7,  &c.,  page  99,  in  reference  to  numeral  generic  affixes  are 
equally  applicable  to  this  adjunct;  Oo(c§5  tagyien,  “once;” 
hncet  gyien,  c<  twice;”  oqs(c§5  thobnigyien,  “  thrice  ;”  &(o^5^Sooo5 
agyienhneet tshay,  “twenty-times;”  &(^5jj8ooo5scos(c^(S  agyienhneet 
tshay  le%  gyien,  “twenty-four  times.”  Or  should  it  be  required  to 
compound  it  with  an  ordinal,  the  ordinal  adjunct  myouk, 

is  the  last  of  the  compound;  as  hneet  gyieng  myouk, 

“  the  second  time  ;”  93^5oo8ooaSc(g3Cy5  agyien  ta  tshay  myouk, 
“the  tenth  time;”  93@5ooooo5ccos(^5c(g3cy5  agyien  t  a  tshay  lez 
gyienmyouk,  “  the  twenty-fourth  time.”  (c5J<S  gyien,  is  not  used  as  a 
multiplier. 
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ColoS  kliouk,  has  a  cognate  meaning  and  application  to  the  preceding. 
c8  lee,  the  root  of  the  word  S3c8  alee,  "  a  time,  or  turn/*  is  used  with  car. 
dinal  numbers  to  form  a  multiplier  ;  the  multiplicand  must  always  pre¬ 
cede  the  multiplier  and  has  often  one  of  the  numeral  generic  affixes 
^  khoo,  or  §g5  pyee,  appended,  according  as  the  numeral  is  a  full 
multiple  of  ten,  or  otherwise;  as  gjS^jSoS  khzcdhneet  khoo  sheet  lee, 
“  eight  times  seven  ;"  kbzkhbbkoilee,  "  nine  times  nine ;”  cocp 

g  jj  ScooScgJoaS gOgscS  ta rakhwbhneet  tshay  khyoukkhbbthdonilee , "  three 
times  one  hundred  and  seventy-six."  When  required  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  kyien,  or  C^OCyS  myouk,  the  arrangement  is  thus  : 

agyien /meet tshay  khyouk leemyouk,  "  the 
sixth  time,  twentieth  time,"  CCDSgcqjoo£c8c6l£s(^jjSaco5c'CDsgQ61(5s 
CO 08 oS Q 5 61  co gS  six  times  four,  is  twenty-four,  OQOOcSfggSsccSoQOO 
oSclgoS  ta  tshay  pyee  alee  ta  tshay  gnaz  lee,  "  fifteen  times  ten." 

poingi.  Any  fractional  part  whatever  of  a  number  may  be  expressed 
by  the  word,  poingi,  (a  root  signifying  "parcelling,  or  dividing 
into  parts,")  being  attached  both  to  the  denominator,  and  numerator; 
the  denominator  thus  formed  always  precedes  the  numerator.  The 
denominator  has  the  affix  (S  ee,  "of,"  or  OgcS  dzveng,  "in,  among," 
understood  or  expressed;  as  hneetpoingi  tapoingz,  "of 

two  parts  one  part,"  i.  e.  "one  half;"  tshay  poingi 

khxaohneet  poingi,  “  of  ten  parts  seven  parts,"  i.  e.  "seven-tenths;"  scC 
GQOOoSclo^Ss  &^(Ssooroa5ccoscj6s  apoingita  tshay  gnaz  poingi  apbin 
td  tshay  lei  poingi,  "of  fifteen  parts  fourteen  parts,”  i.  e.  " fourteen-fif¬ 
teenths." 
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30  tsha,  a  root  signifying  "a  portion,  share,  &c.,”  is  affixed  to  numerals  to 
convey  the  idea  of  so  many  fold;  as  jjSoo  hneettsha,  "two-fold;”  oqs30 
thoonitsha,  "three-fold  ;”  gjjSoo  khwohneettsha,  "  seven-fold  ;”  233000 
30oS atshatatshay,  "ten-fold ;”  23300C0230oS atshaleitshay ,  "forty-fold ;” 
233OQ^]0aS3OaSocO23O  atsha  khyouktshay  leztsha,  "  sixty-four-fold.” 

It  will  be  remarked  that  all  these  preceding  numeral  auxiliaries 
obey  the  same  rules  in  composition  as  were  laid  down  for  numeral 
generic  affixes,  in  paragraphs  5,  6,  7,  &c.,  page  99. 

9| §°  khyanz,  a  root  signifying  "division  into  equal  parts,”  is  the  most 
common  affix  used  to  express  "one  half ;”  as  CO  la,  "a  moon,”  or 
"month,”  lakhyam ,  "  a  half  moon,”  or  "half  month;”  or  the 

numeral  00  ta,  "one,”  may  be  used  in  connection  with  it ;  as  COOO^jSs 
COgS  latdkhyanithee ,  "a  half  moon.”  It  is  also  found  used  in  a 
substantive  form  ;  as  CD23^]<Ss  la  dkhyam,  "a  half  month.” 

80S  tsiet,  a  root  implying  "division  into  four  parts,”  breaking  first  length¬ 
wise  and  then  cross-wise,  is,  either  in  its  substantive  form  prefixed,  or 
in  its  radical  form,  or  in  connection  with  the  numeral  00  ta,  "one,” 
affixed  to  nouns  to  express  a  "  fourth  part;”  as  C080S  la  tsiet,  or  COOO 
80S  la  ta  tsiet,  "one  quarter  of  a  moon,”  or  "of  a  month,”  i.  e.  a  week; 
C05sQ^S90G0S008cSQC0D0rS^]0^OC^a5y0^^C0000[§S  lanl  khareei  dwel  ta- 
tsiet  louk  limy  a  go  ma  dwet  ma  goon  the 5  byeel,  "  have  not  yet  gone  as  much 
as  about  one  quarter  of  the  distance  ;”  O^COO&SoS  tbola  atsiet,  "a  quar¬ 
ter  tola.” 

QOOOoS  louk.  When  the  term  "  about  a  number,”  is  to  be  expressed,  the 
word  ccodoS  louk ,  "to  be  about”  or  "sufficient,”  is  used  as  an  affix. 
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the  adjective  g|  hmyd,  "  to  be  the  same  in  quantity,”  may  precede  it  ; 
as  clso^CCOOttS  gnaz  go  louk,  "  about  five  ;”  or  cflsg|CCODaS  gnaz  hmyd 
louk,  “  about  as  much  as  five  oqs^O^qjaScSccooaS  thocni  naree z  khyet- 
teelouk,  “  about  three  o’clock/’ 

khan,  "  to  be  about  so  much/’  is  affixed  to  words  of  time,  or  quantity, 
to  express  the  same  as  the  preceding;  as  ooj8o|  tdhneetkhan,  "about 
a  year cqcDDQ§  tdola  khan ,  "about  a  tola  or  q|^jccoD(t5  khan  hmyd 
louk ,  may  be  used  ;  as  OOjf  Ss^ccoooS  td  hneet  khan  hmyd  louk,  "about 

4 

a  year.” 

•* 

Iwon,  "  to  excel,”  is  affixed  to  numbers  to  express  "  more  than  <£j 
hmya,  may  likewise  precede  it;  as  oqs^0^qja5c8g|Cg|oog5  thbonzna- 
reezkhyettee  hmya  Iwon  thee,  "  more  than  three  o’clock,”  or  "  exceeding 
three  o’clock;”  OoS<qaSc£$CC>0093§)$  tdyet  Iwon  thdii  dkhyien,  "more 
than  a  day’s  time.” 

Qcq^S  gydu,  "  to  surpass,  &c.,”  has  the  same  power  as  the  preceding  ;  as 
OOCpCQCjS  taragydu,  "  more  than  a  hundred.” 

“t°  lessen,”  is  affixed  to  numbers  to  express  "less  than,” 
that  number;  as  oocpccqjo  tayalyau,  "less  than  a  hundred.” 
q  tsoon,  "  to  be  complete,”  is  used  in  connection  with  numerals  to  ex¬ 
press  the  "  whole  of  such  numbers,”  the  numeral  generic  affix  inter¬ 
venes  between  it,  and  the  numeral;  as  CoerSjjSooSq  let  hneetbhet 
tsoon,  "  both  hands.” 


cq?  loom,  from  $3Cqs  dlobm,  "all,”  by  itself  or  in  connection  with  O  tsa,  pre¬ 
fixed  from  $30  dtsa,  “  a  beginning,”  as  ©cqs  tsaldbn,  is  used  in  the  same 


manner  to  express  the  "whole  of  any  number,  or  thing. 
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8  tsee,  is  a  particle  used  in  connection  with  numerals,  and  the  generic 
affixes  of  their  nouns  to  express  such  number  individually  considered  ; 

i 

as  sa5o£C02  (cps8cOcOg5  dmgaleibyaztseepezmee,  "  (I)  will  give  four 
rupees  each  ;”  COCOOOa58  tayouk  tsee,  "  each  one  person  ;”  J>8qcX)0oS 
8  hneetyouk tsee,  “each  couple.”  Or  the  numeral  may  have  8  tsee, 
affixed,  and  the  whole  be  then  reduplicated  ;  as  jjSSjfSScoDDO'S  kneel 
tsee  lineet  tsee youk,  "each  two  persons,  two  and  two  in  couples. 

OOD  tha,  is  an  adverb  affixed  to  numerals  and  theii  geneiic  affixes  to 
express  "such  a  number  only;”  as  c^oOCUODoSoco  lootdyouktha,  "one 
man  only;”  3a5ojj8(gosooo  dingahneetbyaztha,  "two  dollars  only;” 
O^&OSOOO  looaaitha,  "to  man  only.” 

khy'engz ,  is  likewise  used  in  the  same  way  ;  as  c\^00QO0Do5^(5s  loo 
tayouk  khyengz ,  "one  man  only ;”  COaS^jtSs letkhyengz,  "the  hand  only;” 
CoaSjgS^jSs  let  hpyeng  khy'engt,  "by  hand  only.” 

00 tee %,  is  also  found  used  in  the  same  way  ;  as  C^COCOODC/Soo^Ss  loo 
tayouk  tee%,  "one  man  only;”  COCODOoSoogSscococxj  tayouk  teeithdu 
thoo ,  "the  person  by  himself ;”  or  COO  tha,  may  be  added  ;  C^OOCODOC/S 
OQjoSsooD  loo  ta  youk  tee%  tha,  "only  man  alone.”  It  also  expresses 
"by  one’s  self;”  as  COC003oSoo{&Cf>C9|a5(i  tayouk  teezne  lyet  ee,  "he 
usually  remained  alone;”  ^j(Ss  khyengz,  is  also  found  attached  to  it; 
as  clc^^8ooO0aSoogSc^]8scC[](S  gna  do  hneetyouk  tee%  khyengz  hly eng, 
"should  we  two  be  by  ourselves;”  lit.  "should  we  be  two  alone;’ 
COjoSs  tee z,  is  also  found  used  as  an  intensative  to  the  numeral  00  ta, 
"one;”  as  ooo^oSoOjoSs  ta  koh  teez,  "one  and  the  same  body,  two 
bodies  amalgamated  into  one;”  OOgSs  teez,  is  also  found  used  with  other 
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words  besides  numerals;  as  cdoQcog5sc\}cScog5  than  go  tee%  look  thee, 
"  made  entirely  of  iron  or  oSoE^ooo^sC^cSaogS  thdngothalenldok 
thee,  “  made  entirely  of  only  iron."  Vide  also  infra  under  the  head  of 
miscellaneous  verbal  affixes  for  various  applications  of  both  these. 


PART  IV. 


Verbs. 

Verbs  are  formed  in  the  Burmese  language  from  the  abstract  root 
by  the  use  of  certain  affixes.  The  pure  root  by  itself,  however,  may 
be  said  to  convey,  when  combined  with  another  verbal  root,  the  power 
of  the  infinitive  mood  ;  as  c(cpcoDQDgS  pyaii  la  thee,  “  he  comes  to 
speak,”  in  this  case  the  affix  of  the  future  tense,  or  of  the  gerund  is 
understood;  as  cfcpQgScoOOOgS  pydumee  la  thee,  or  cjgOSpCOdOglcoD 
O0g5  pyau  an  than  gnlia  la  thee. 

Some  of  the  relations  of  verbal  roots  require  another  verb  to  ex¬ 
press  them  ;  as  “1  can  go,”  which  is  rendered  clogDS^SoogS  gna  thivaz 
hiding  thee,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  distinguish  between  such  a 
compound,  and  one  consisting  of  two  or  more  verbal  roots  combined 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  one  homogeneous  idea;  as  to  wander,” 
would  be  rendered  by  the  two  roots  c^joS  hlee,  “  to  turn,  change  posi¬ 
tion  by  turning,”  and  egos  thwaz,  “  to  go,”  hence  cjg^ogos  hlee  thwaz, 
“  1°  wander.”  In  this  latter  case  the  two  roots  are  often  connected 
by  the  increment  <§\  rice ;  as  CJgS^ogOS  hleerwethwaz. 

It  is  the  genius  of  the  Burmese  language  thus  to  combine  roots, 
so  as  to  express,  exactly,  an  idea  that  could  be  rendered  in 
English  only  by  a  circumlocution;  as  9^<S  ook,  “  to  cover,  over- 
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whelm/”  and  S  mie,  or  <q  ra,  “  to  obtain/’  form  O^cSS  dokmie,  orQ^cSq 
ookra ,  “to  catch  by  overwhelming/’  as  fish  in  a  net;  c%S  hlbok,  “to 
vibrate,  shake/’  and  CO  than ,  “to  emit  a  sound/’  form  ojeSoo  hlook  than, 
“to  ring  as  a  bell;”  (cxps  kyai ,  “to  hear/’  and  ego  pyaii,  “to  speak,” 
form  goscgo  ky  aipyaii,  “  to  repeat  as  information  ;”  g|  hpyan ,  “to 
spread  out,”  and  q  khya,  “to  cast  down,”  form  hpyan  khya,  “to 

cast,”  or  “  throw  a  net,  &c. ;”  ZQ  tshwai ,  “to  pull,  or  drag,”  and  CoS 
teng,  “to  place,”  form  CQCoS  tshwai  teng,  “to  land  a  net;”  q  pd'on, 
“  a  pattern,”  and  5  roik ,  “  to  knock,  hammer,”  form  q^oS podn 
roik,  “  to  print,  take  off  an  impression  ;”  g  pyd,  “  to  show,”  and 
QOS  pe%,  “  to  give,”  form  geos  pyape s,  “  to  give  signs  of,  show  symp¬ 
toms  of;”  and  so  on  with  any  combinations. 

Another  peculiarity,  in  the  Burmese  language,  is  that  causal 
affixes,  or  what  in  other  languages  would  be  styled  prepositions  of 
case,  are  used  to  express  certain  relations  of  verbal  roots,  such  as  are 
in  general  rendered  by  participles;  as  ego  pyaii,  “to  speak,”  and  yo 
hma,  in,  make  egoyo  pyauhma,  “in  speaking,  as  he  was  speaking;” 
with  <j>  hma,  “from,”  egoq  pyaiihma,  “having  spoken;”  with  j)S 
hneng,  “  together  with,”  as  ahpdhpyeet  thee  hneng,  “  be¬ 

cause  he  was  his  father,  being  his  father,  in  that  he  was  his  father.” 

Verbal  roots  are  of  only  two  descriptions,  that  is,  in  their  original 
form,  they  convey  either  an  idea  of  action,  whether  mental,  or  corporeal  ; 
as  (g  Pydo,  “  to  do ;”  ^  tslio,  “  to  speak  ;”  cxbQCj/  tshairez,  “  to  abuse  ;” 
qs  mdoni,  “to  hate;”  cq  ydd,  “to  bring;”  oqs  kool,  “  to  cross  over  ;”  gS 
my  eng,  to  see;”  or  of  a  state  of  inertion,  or  inactive  existence;  as  QS 
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ne,  “  to  remain  ;”  o£[S  hiding,  “to  sit;”  coooSs  koungz,  “  to  be  good 
eg  Ilia,  “to  be  beautiful;”  cQooS  krouk,  “  to  be  afraid;”  and  so  on. 

The  active  verb  can  be  formed  at  any  time  from  the  neuter  root  by 
affixing  the  verb  CO  tse,  “  to  cause.”  This  form  is  especially  used 
with  those  roots  expressing  any  state,  quality,  or  condition  of  mind  ; 
as  gnyien,  “  to  be  in  a  state  of  quietness,  comfort,  freedom  from 
affliction,”  g85co  gnyien  tse,  “to  soothe,  to  ease,  cure,  &c. ;”  c8  thie ' 
'to  know,  beware  of,”  o8co  thietse,  “  to  inform,  tell ;”  than 

sliengt,  “  to  be  pure,”  whether  in  mind,  or  body;  thanshmg 

tse,  “to  purify.”  When  CO  tse,  is  thus  affixed  to  an  active  root  it 
merely  implies  “to  cause  to  do,”  the  action  implied  in  the  root;  as 
QOOOSc(y3  tsagai  pyaii,  “  to  speak,”  OOOOSC^OCO  tsagaz  pyau  tse,  “  to 
cause  to  speak.” 

An  active  verb  is  very  often  formed  from  a  neuter  root,  by  aspirating 
the  initial  consonant,  or,  if  it  have  a  corresponding  aspirate,  by  chang¬ 
ing  it  for  such  aspirate ;  as  ocj]  kya,  (neuter),  “  to  fall  down,”  or  “  be¬ 
come  low,”  qj  khya,  (active),  “to  cast,”  or  “put  down;”  C^OCtS  krouk, 
“to  be  afraid,”  cgooS  khrouk,  “to  frighten  ;”  cqp%  kyat,  “to  be  diver¬ 
sified,  not  uniform,”  9JO2  khyaz,  “  to  make  dissimilar,  separate  into 
compartments  (ogcSs  kywengz,  “to  remain,  be  a  remnant,”  (gSs  khy- 
wengz,  “to  leave  behind,  set  aside;”  C  gnd,  “  to  be  distributed,”  9 
gnha,  “  to  distribute  ;”  qcS  tsdok,  “  to  be  torn,  rent,”  tqo5  tshddk,  “  to 
tear,  rend  ;”  nect,  “  to  be  sunk,  immersed,’  hnect ,  ‘  to  sink,  01 

immerse ;”  c^oB  look,  “to  shake  or  tremble,”  (neuter),  ojoS  hlook,  “to 
shake,”  or  “  tremble,”  (active),  and  so  on  with  many  others. 
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coos  htai,  a  l-oot  implying  mental  or  corporeal  action,  but  in  the  sense  of 
“putting,  placing,”  whether  as  “  putting  a  question,”  or  “placing an 
object,”  is  used  with  many  roots,  as  an  auxiliary  adjunct  of  action  ; 
as  350  hma,  “to  direct,  order,”  yOCOO? hmcthtai,  ditto;  OgoS  kway  and 
goS  hwet,  to  conceal,  hide,  ogoScoos  kway  Idas,  and  90S00OS  hwet  htai, 
ditto;  yo5  hmat,  “to  note,  mark,”  yoScoos  hmat  htai,  “  to  particula- 
rize;"  QS  myeet,  means  “  to  obstruct,  prevent,”  in  the  sense  of  “  beino- 
or  lying  in  the  way,”  but  gScoos  myeet  htai,  implies  “to  prevent,  ob¬ 
struct,”  in  the  sense  of  “putting  an  obstacle  in  the  way;”  in  the  latter 
case  the  sense  is  compound,  the  obstruction  being  caused  by  the  ob¬ 
ject  put,  and  the  person  putting;  hence  §S  myeet,  by  itself,  is  used  to 


imply  “  to  forbid,  ’  in  the  sense  of  a  law  forbidding;  (gSooos  myeet  htai, 
in  the  sense  of  a  lawgiver  forbidding;  §aSooos  roik  htai,  “  to  fasten  by 
hammering;”  qcoo;  poonhtai,  “to  place  in  heaps.” 


crj>cS  look, 
verbs 
erect,” 


“  to  do  work,”  is  likewise  found  used  as  an  adjunct,  with  active 
implying  any  manual  work ;  as  QSOOoS  tshouk,  “  to  build, 
CCOOaS c^cS tshonk look,  ditto;  ycSqoQccjcSj-ooApdow/ifo/oc*,  “to 


carve  a  statue,”  from  oQ  hid,  “  to  carve,  &c.” 

S  Py°°>  “  to  do,”  i.  e.  mental  doing,  “  to  act,”  is  combined  with  roots  in 
their  adverbial  form  implying  any  mental  quality,  or  action,  to  form 
a  corresponding*  active;  <^o§1g  modnitswa  pyoo,  “to  hate,”  lit.  “to  act 
hatingly ;”  «<Sy1g  mengtswapyoo,  “to  love,  act  lovingly;”  it  is  also 
tound  combined  with  the  simple  root ;  as  COc8g  thadiepyoo,  “  to  take 
care,  beware;”  ran  pydd,  “to  quarrel.” 

3  khan,  “  to  endure,  suffer,  be  the  subject,  or  patient  of,”  may  be  applied 
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to  roots  to  render  them  passive;  as  CO  tse,  “  to  order,”  COO  tse  khan, 
“  to  obey,  be  subject;”  oS  tseet,  “  to  fight,”  ©So  tseet  khan,  “  to  be  at¬ 
tacked  ;”  ooS  yat,  “  to  fan,”  COcSo  yatkhan ,  “  to  be  fanned.”  In  such 
instances  as  the  following  it  apparently  has  an  active  signification  ;  as 
Cgo  mwekhan,  “  to  inherit,”  from  93Cg  amice,  “  an  inheritance;” 
OOctScodo  thetthekhan,  “to  witness,”  lit.  “to  bear  witness:”  in  this  lat¬ 
ter  case  the  word  “  bear,”  gives  an  idea  of  endurance,  and  in  the  other 
no  action  is  implied.  When  O  khan,  is  not  thus  used  as  an  auxili¬ 
ary,  but  as  an  absolute  verb,  the  root  C[  ra,  “to  obtain,”  is  generally 
affixed  to  it;  as  0 Gyklianra,  “to  suffer,”  (cj£>sglQG|cOg5  pyengztswa 
khan  yd  thee,  “  suffers  grievously.” 

ra,  “  to  obtain,  find,”  is  also  sometimes  used  as  an  auxiliary  to 
verbs  implying  an  emotion,  or  quality  of  the  mind,  or  state  of  the 
body,  and  seems  to  form  a  sort  of  passive,  or  neuter;  as  cQoa5£|OOgS 
khroukya  thee,  “  to  be  afraid,”  lit.  “to  get  frightened  ;” 
khyeet  yathee,  “to  be  loved,”  or  “get  loved;”  khyd  yd  thee, 

“  to  fall,”  or  “  get  a  fall.” 

The  passive  verb  is  comparatively  seldom  found  used  in  the  Bur¬ 
mese  language,  the  corresponding  neuter  being  made  use  of  instead  ; 
(g&  But  it  may  be  formed  in  the  same  way  as  in  English  by  the  use  of 
the  substantive  verb  (36  hpyeet,  “to  be,  or  become,”  or  sometimes 
shee,  “  to  be  ;”  an  instance  of  active,  neuter,  and  passive  is  as  fol¬ 
lows;  cQoc/S  krouk,  (neuter)  “to  fear,”  C0oo5  khrouk,  (active)  “to 
frighten,”  cjcgocrS  QScogS  krouk  hpyeet  thee,  (passive)  “to  be  afraid.” 
Often  the  participial  affix  OOgS  thee,  intervenes  between  the  two 
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roots;  as  COCOg508ac>g5  tsethee hpyeet  thee,  "  to  be  sent,”  from  CO 
tse,  “  to  send.”  When  the  plural  number,  or  any  tense  is  required  to 
be  expressed,  the  substantive  verb  should  be  inflected  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  affixes. 

The  substantive  verb  is  also  capable  of  being  rendered  passive  ; 
as  C31od8o5^ dautha tsiet shie thee  hpyeet,  " became  malignant- 
minded  o6sc0Do£codo8o5^^OOJX)08  zodnz  my  oukthau  tsiet  shie  thee 
hpyeet ,  "became  delighted.”  In  this  way  it  may  be  said  to  express  the 
idea  of  "to  become.”  In  the  use  of  this  substantive  verb  (38  hpyeet,  or 
08  pyeet ,  the  word  OJ  thoo ,  "a  person,”  or  a  cognate  one  is  under¬ 
stood  after  the  first  CXDgS  thee,  which  is  only  a  connective  affix  or  rela¬ 
tive  increment;  as  ogOS£&  CQgS  08  CO  g5  thivaztshaithee  hpyeet  thee,  "(he) 
is  just  going,”  or  written  in  full,  c^OSi&ccODOj  thwaz  tshaithauthoo, 
or  ogD  s  £X>  CO  gSajQ  8  cxDgS  thwaz  tshai  thee  tlioo  hpyeet  thee,  "(he)  is  a  just 
goingperson.”  Again  oqcp  s  CO  o  £  00  g5o  6^ c8  5  sc  ODD  SC  Cj_6^|^|coo5cjj  00  g5 
08cji  "God  is  in  every  place,” — or  in  full  "God  is  One  being  in  every 
place.” 

Neither  the  root,  nor  the  noun,  undergo  any  inflection  or  altera¬ 
tion  on  account  of  the  persons  of  the  nominative  case.  The  only 
alteration  being  in  the  case  of  number,  where,  if  the  nominative  case 
be  of  the  plural  number  the  root  has  a  numeral  affix  appended. 

Number. 

There  is  no  affix  of  the  singular  number,  the  root  by  itself 
being  indicative  of  the  singular  number ;  as  cflogDSOO^)  gna  thwaz  thee, 
"  I  go.” 
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(eg  The  plural  number  is  expressed  by  affixing  (eg  kyd,  or  goon,  or 
(egegf)  kyagoon ;  as  clo^OgOS^OO^  gna  do  thwaz  kyd  thee ,  or  OgOSO^ 
<X>jo5  thwaz  goon  thee,  or  ogOsjcga^aogS  thwaz  kyagoon  thee,  “  we  go.” 
The  numeral  affix  is  always  attached  to  the  root,  no  other  ever 
intervening. 

To  give  some  idea  of  a  verbal  root  with  its  various  affixes,  the  verb 
egos  thwaz,  “  to  go,”  is  in  a  measure  conjugated,  although  all  its 
relations  are  by  no  means  given. 

egos  thwaz,  "to  go.” 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

PRESENT  TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

cgOSCXOgS  thwazthee,  "I,  thou,  he,  she,  ogOsjcgaogS  thwazhyathee,  "We,  ye, 

it  goes.”  they  go.” 

% 

IMPERFECT. 

cgOsajscogS  thxoaz  bhooz  thee,  “  I,  &c.  DgOsQcxjscogS  thwaz  ky  a  bhoo i  thee, 
went.”  '  « We,  &c.  went.” 

PERFECT. 

3PS@!  thwaz  byeez,  “1,  &c.  have  thwazkyabyeei,  “We,  &c. 

gone*”  have  gone.” 

PLUPERFECT. 

CgOSjjSgs  thwaz  hrieng  byeez,  "I,  &c.  cgOsgjjSgs  thicazkya  hnlng  byefet, 
had  gone.  ’  "We,  &c.  had  gone.” 

FUTURE.  [will  go." 

ajasygS  thwaz  mec,  '•  l,  &c.  will  go.”  cgOtgogS  thwazkya  vice,  «  We,  Ac. 
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IMPERATIVE. 

ogOSCCOO  thwa%1a.il,  “Co  thou.”  QgDsjcSccoo  thwaz  ky  a  l&u,et  Go  ye." 

thwaz  tso,  “  Let  us  go.” 

POTENTIAL  MOOD. 


PRESENT  TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

CgOS^cSoogS  thwaz  finding  thee,  “  I,  th  waz  kyd  biding  thee, 

&c.  can,”  or  “am  able  to  go.”  “We,  &c.  can  go,”  or  “are  able 

to  go.” 

IMPERFECT. 

thwaz  finding bhdoz  Ojpl^^ScqtODcS  thwaz  finding  bhddz 
thee>  “  I,  &c.  could  go.”  thee,  “  We,  &c.  could  «o.” 

v-/  O 

PAST. 

thwaz  hnoingbyee s,  “I,  &c.  thwaz  kyd  hndingbycez. , 

could  have  gone.”  “  We,  &c.  could  have  gone.” 


FUTURE. 


CgOS^SogS  thwaz  finding  mee,  “I,  &c.  thwaz  ky  a  finding  mec, 

We,  &c.  can  at  some  future  time 


can  at  some  future  time  ^o.” 


cc 


go. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 


PRESENT. 

CgOSCOQoSoCXD^S  thwaz  goungz  thee,  OgD^COGofsOOgS  thwaz  ky  a  goungz 
I,  &c.  may  probably  go.”  thee,  “We,  &c.  may  probably  go.” 

And  in  the  same  way  for  the  other  tenses. 

CgDSCDoS  thwaz  thau,  or  C^OSCCyc?  thwaz  hlyeng,  “Should  I,  &c.  go.” 
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C^OsjogcaoS  thwaz  kyatliau,  or  ogQgfgqcgjf  thwazkj/ahli/eng,  “  Should  we, 
&c.  go.” 

ogOSSpOOOOCjl  thwaz  an  thaiignha,  "  for  the  purpose  of  going.” 
cg3Sg)0  thwaz  fima,  "going/’  or  "in  going.” 
ego l(j>  thwa% fund,  "having  gone.” 
egose^  thicazlo,  "about to  go.” 

Verbal  Affixes. 

It  is  to  be  premised  in  reference  to  verbal  affixes,  that  there  are 
three  assertive  affixes,  that  is  positive  affixes  of  time  ;  viz.,  OOg5  thee, 
the  assertive  affix  of  the  present  tense  ;  (5js  bi/ccz,  the  assertive  affix  of 
the  past  tense;  and  ogS  mee,  the  assertive  affix  of  the  future  tense. 
Whatever  modal,  or  auxiliary  affix  may  be  used  with  a  root,  it  requires 
an  assertive  affix  to  make  the  meaning  complete;  as  ogos  thwaz,  a  root 
implying  "to  go,”  (eg  A'j/a,  the  numeral  affix,  and  finding,  "to  be 
able,  to  can,”  forms  CgOsQ^c?  thwaz  kyd  finding,  "(they)  able  to  <r0;” 

t 

but  it  requires  the  assertive  affix  oopS  thee,  to  define  the  meaning  •  as 
cgOS^^cSoogS  thwaz  ky a  finding  thee,  "(they)  are  able  to  go,”  egosjog 
^(5<op5  thwazky  a  finding  mee,  "(they)  will  be  able  to  go.”  The  impera¬ 
tive  mood  and  in  some  cases  the  negative  mood,  are  the  only  two 
which  dispense  with  an  assertive  affix.  The  assertive  aflix  is  always 
the  last,  except  in  the  interrogative  mood,  where  it  intervenes  between 
the  interrogative  affix  and  the  root. 

Though  the  above  arc  assertive  affixes,  yet  they  are  sometimes 
auxiliary  affixes  pointing  out  the  relative  time  of  some  other  relation 
of  the  verb  ;  as  when  used  with  cg|<5  hiding,  a  suppositional  aflix;  as 
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cxjogOSOOgScgjS  thoo  thwai  thee  hly  eng,  “  should  he  be  going;”  CXJOgOS 
[§2cgj(S  thoo  thwai  byeei  hly  eng,  “  should  he  have  gone;”  OgogOSOgScgjcS 
thoo  thicai  mee  hly  eng,  “  should  he  hereafter  go.” 

OOgS  thee,  is  the  simple  affix  of  the  indicative  mood  present  tense  ;  as 
dlgoDgS  gnapybothee ,  “I  do;”  CXJ^ODgS  thoo  tshothee,  “  he  says;” 
clo^cooQoogS  gna  do  la  hyd  thee ,  “  we  come  ogo^ogDsjogoogS  thod 
do  thwai  ky  a  thee,  “  they  go.” 

<S  ee,  is  l^tewise  an  affix  of  the  present  tense,  but  referring  to  a  past  time, 
as  in  English  the  present  tense  is  colloquially  used;  as  “ so  says  I,”  &c. 
referring  to  something  past.  It  may  thus  be  styled  the  narrative  affix  ; 
it  is  likewise  used  in  the  place  of  the  affix  COgS  thee ,  at  the  close 
of  the  sentence. 

6b  tshai,  is  an  auxiliary  affix  of  the  present  tense,  implying  “just  now;”  as 
clogOS£X)COg5  gnathwa%tshaithee,  “I  am  just  going ;”  ogo^cooob 
QSQcQgS  thoodo  the  tshai  hpyeetky  a  thee,  “they  are  just  now  dead.” 
bhooi,  is  an  affix  used  in  connection  with  the  present  affix  OOgS  thee, 
to  express  an  indefinite  past;  as  cl  CgO  sags  CXD  gS  gn  a  thwai  bhodz  thee, 
“  I  went ;”  cgc^cOoQogsoogS  thoodo  laky  a  bhooi  thee,  “  they  came.” 

Qo  byeei,  implying  “done,  past,  accomplished,”  is  the  affix  of  the  past 
tense;  as  gnapyob  byeei,  “  I  have  done ;”  ogo^ogosjagj^s  thoodo 

thwai  ky  a  byeei,  “  they  have  gone.” 

g5o  mee,  9p  an,  and  9pQgS  an  mee,  are  all  affixes  of  the  future  tense  ;  as 
(flogOSypS  gna  thwaimee,  or  OgDS^p  thwai  an,  or  ogOS^pogS  thwaianmee, 
“I  will  go;”  Qgo^cgOsQogS  thoodo  thw  alky  a  mee,  or  ogosjcgop  thwai 
kydqn,  or  OgOS^TOogS  thwaikyaanmee,  “  (they)  will  go.” 
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Besides  the  above  there  are  certain  indefinite  past  affixes  that  may 
be  used  with  an  assertive  affix  of  tense,  modifying  its  time  with  their 
own  indefinite  signification  ;  as 

OC£  bh'6'6,  may  be  used  either  with  the  present  affix  00g5  thee ,  or  the 
past  affix  (§s  byee % ;  as  clogOSOqoOoS  gna  thieazbhbd  thee,  “I  have  been 
going;”  clcgOSOqQs  gnathwaz  bhobbyeei,  “  I  had  gone,”  or  “had  been 
going.” 

kliai,  is  a  present  past  affix;  as  clocpsoGOj^S  gna  thivaz  ghai  thee,  “I 

> 

have  just  gone;”  thoo  thwatghaibyeez,  “he  had  just  gone.” 

CCO  le,  is  used  with  a  present,  or  a  past  affix ;  as  clogOSQCOOOgS  gna 
thzoailethee,  “I  have  been  going  ;”  c!ogos?co(§2  gnathwailebyeei ,  “I 
had  gone.” 

jfcB  hneng,  and  CO(S  leng,  and  ©£  kheng,  arc  affixes  that  may  be  used 
either,  with  the  present  affix  cogS  thee,  the  past  affix  (§2  byee %,  or  the 
future  affix  wgS  mee ;  and  they  infer  the  action  to  have  been  done  prior 
to  something  alluded  to  ;  as  cloocBco?|£oo^  gna  thadie pel  hneng  thee, 
“I  caution  you  (beforehand) clogOsaSogS  gnathwaz  kheng  mee,  “  I 
will  go,”  i.  e.  “  before  something  else  referred  to.” 

cogg§  lattan,  is  the  affix  of  a  distant  or  prophetic  future;  as  sSc§§Sco£g| 
eethnhpyeet  lattan,  “  thus  shall  it  be.” 

The  future  tense  is  also  found,  as  in  many  other  languages  having  a 
suppositional,  problematical  or  conjectural  signification,  and  may  be 
variously  rendered  in  English  by  “should,  may,  might,  though,  &c. ;” 
as  C^CD39pc)yc(y3Qj^  the  o  la  an  gna  mapy  au  mee,  “though  he  come  I 
will  not  tell ;”  D3(Sc030g5t»QloQclc8^cgj(S  thenglameeakhagognathie 
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yahlyeng,  "  had  I  known  when  you  would  have  come”  or  "the  time  of 
your  coming;  ”  0^9385s5>OCVj[_0§C»gScl8aDoS!;aj|So|^c8(5u§  htoakhani 
hmaloo  do  thee  gnaztshay  gy  dukhan  shieliemmee,  "in  that  room  there  must 
have  been/’  or  "may  have  been  upwards  of  fifty  persons/’  lit.  "in  that 
room  there  will  be  more  than  about  fifty  persons;”  CgsaSosODCOOoSs 
S>§£jolc8<5og5  gmvedingazta  thoungi  khan  shiepaliem  mee,  "there  must 
have  been”  or  "may  have  been  about  ten  thousand  rupees;”  oocSooos 
QScScSogSnyQScS  (SygSo^cl  o  c8  theng  then  hpyeet  Hem  mee  m  a  hpyeet  liem 
meegognamathie,  "  whether  he  is  your  son  or  not,  I  know  not.” 

^  ra,  "  to  obtain,  find  &c.,”  often  intervenes  between  the  root,  and  the 
future  affixes;  and  is  then  rendered  in  English  by  "must;”  as  clogos 
gnathwaiyamee ,  "I  must  go,  I  shall  positively  go;”  QSg|Q£}5 
lipyeetyamee ,  "it  must  be;”  clo^c^0s(cy^G|Q[5  gnadothwakyayamee, 
"we  must  go.”  It  is  also  inserted  in  other  moods  to  form  their  future 
tense,  as  will  be  shewn  in  its  proper  place,  also  to  form  a  future  to  ver¬ 
bal  compounds  ;  as  c^0SC|CCOD93sTl  ihivazya  thaii  akha,  "the  time  of 
probable  going,  the  time  of  obtaining  going.” 

Indicative  Mood. 

COgS  thee ,  is  the  only  proper  affix  of  the  indicative  mood,  but  it  is  very 
seldom  expressed  ;  an  assertive  affix  being  considered  sufficient  to  show 
the  mood  is  indicative  :  it  is  however  found  used  ;  as  cjyOCXDgSogSaj 
COODo^pyautheemeethoola  thee ,  "he  comes  to  speak,”  lit.  "  will  speak, 
he  comes:”  here  c(go  pyaii,  is  the  root  implying  "  to  speak,”  OOgS 
thee,  is  the  modal  affix  of  the  indicative  mood,  and  og5  mee,  is  the 
assertive  affix  of  the  future  tense,.  The  plural  of  the  above  would 
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correctly,  and  grammatically  be  thus  ;  cfyoQoD^c^gScxjo^cooQobgS 
pyau  kya  thee  mee  thobdb  la  kya  thee. 

q  ra,  “  to  obtain/’  is  often  very  frequently  used  as  an  indicative  affix ;  as 

gna  do  thwaikyara  thee,  “ vve  go/'  or  “  are  going;” 
ajogDsCjj^s  thob thwaz  ra  byeez,  “  he  has  gone  ;”  ajogOSCjQgS  tliob  thwaz 
ramee,  “  he  will  go/’  likewise  “  must  go,”  as  above. 

t 

Imperative  and  Precative  Mood. 

The  root  by  itself  is  sometimes  used  imperatively,  but  never  preca- 
tively  ;  as  og os  thwaz,  “  go  thou;”  ogosjog  thwakya , “  go  ye;”  but  more 
commonly  certain  imperative  affixes  are  made  use  of. 

CCOD  lau,  COQO  dau,  coc£s  leez,  0g5  kliyee,  are  the  only  true  imperative 
affixes,  and  would  be  used  when  commanding  ;  as  ogosccoo  thwatlau, 
“go  thou;”  ogosjcxjcooo  thwazkya  dau,  “go  ye.” 

hlani  hlee,  is  likewise  an  imperative  termination, 
pronounced  bon%,  61  pa,  O  khai,  C^]  khye,  61  CO  patse,  o5  tsan, 
0<S61  tsayba,  CO  pe,  C|8  reet,  CCp  ran,  COD  Id,  C^oS  loik,  c8  thie,  are 
all  precative,  and  imperative  affixes;  as  C^>§$  nebonz, “  stay  ;”  (agg5o6 
kyeetsan,  “look;”  CoTo  khdukhai,  “call.” 

QOQCOO  tsethdii,  COC^  tseld,  cooooogSs  tse  that  ee%,  cool  tseba ,  61  CO  batse, 
olccoco  baletse,  are  all  compounds  of  the  verb  CO  tse,  “to  cause,” 
and  imply  “let,  pray  let;”  ogD!olco  thwazbatse',  “let  (me)  go;” 

COC^  thwaz  tse  lo,  ditto. 

§  tso,  is  chiefly  used  in  writing,  and  implies  the  first  person  plural  im¬ 
perative  mood  ;  as  OgOs£[  thwaz  tso,  “let  us  go.” 

In  conversation  the  future  tense  forms  a  sort  of  imperative;  clc^ogDS 
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gna  dothwaikya  an,  or  cgOsQogS  thwazkya  mee,  “  let  us  go,” 
or  “  we’ll  be  going.” 

cp  ra.  This  form  when  combined  with  the  narrative  affix  C§)  ee,  has  the 
power  of  an  injunction;  as  OOQp°oOO(Sca)0^^cx3pS joaS COOSO§(&OODS 
oQ^ODD(Ssglpoo§0o^o^(Sj)^Qa30^c^(SsDqoo(go5GpcS  “listen  well  to  the 
statements  of  both  parties  in  a  suit,  and  then  let  your  decision  be 
in  conformity  to  truth  and  justice.” 

Auxiliary  verbal  affixes  are  of  two  kinds:  1st,  those  that  express  a 
modal  relation  of  a  verb  ;  as  5  hnoing,  “to  be  able,”  which  expresses 
the  potential  mood  “can;”  as  ogos^<5oog5  thwaz  finding  thee,  “can 
go ;”  and  2dly,  those  that  express  an  extraneous  relation  of  the 
verb;  as  cgOSCpoScopS  thwaz  Iway  thee,  “easy  to  go.”  In  the  first 
instance  the  original  root  remains  the  principal  verb,  the  other  root 
being  merely  a  modal  affix ;  in  the  second,  the  original  root  becomes  a 
dependent  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood,  and  does  not  admit  of  any  affix. 
The  distinction  between  these  two  classes  of  affixes  is  fully  pointed 
out  at  page  30,  para.  4. 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

CCycS  hlyeng,  OjjaS  lyet,  COpSt  lee%,  cj  moo,  ^ooos  moogaz,  CO^OOOS  tamoo 
ga%,  are  all  subjunctive  affixes.  The  three  first  are  the  most  common. 
They  are  varied  in  their  significations,  expressing  a  contingency ;  as 
clc^OSCgjC?  gna  thwaz  hlyeng,  “  should  I  go,”  or  “if  I  go;”  clogDsQsccyf 
gna  thwazbyeez  hlyeng,  “if  I  have  gone,”  or  “should  I  have  gone.”  If  the 
contingency  be  not  future  (as  implied  by  the  word  should”)  but  con- 
tinuative,  then  o^ctS  lyet,  would  be  used  ;  as  cl 93 0^(5 sgajjaS 
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gna  ahma  addingz  pyoolyet,  “  if  (lie)  were  acting  according  to  my  order  ;” 
cl^J>0S2C^(?sj^oOg5ccj|C7S  gnaahma  adoingz  pyddtheelyet,  “  if  (he)  acts 
according  to  my  order;”  clcgO^cScx^cyS  nga  tkivaz  finding  lyet,  “if  I 
were  able  to  go;”  clog3S^£ojj(5  gnathwaz  hnoing  hlyeng,  “  should  I 
be  able  to  go.”  ra,  is  inserted  in  this  mood  to  form  a  positive  (in 
contradiction  to  a  suppositional)  future;  as  clcgOSG|cgj(5  gna  thivaz  ra 
hlyeng,  “should  I  hereafter  go/’  lit.  “should  I  obtain  going  ;”  clogDS 
gna  thwaz  hnoing  r  a  hlyeng,  “should  I  hereafter  be  able  to 

i 

go/’  lit.  “should  I  obtain  ability  to  go.” 

CQj(S  hlyeng,  may  be  styled  the  suppositional  affix  ;  as  oC'Ogajjfjy^ycoO 
mdtwe  hlyeng py an  mala y a  bhooz,  “should  (you)  not  find  (it)  (you) 
must  not  return.”  In  this  way  it  is  found  attached  to  any  part  of  speech 
giving  its  suppositional  power  to  the  clause,  the  substantive  verb 
being  understood;  as  o^o^ccyf  hto  tho  hlyeng,  “should  (it  be)  thus;” 
cl(S  000 SCCyS  gna eethaz hlyeng,  “should  (it  be)  my  son:”  sometimes 
its  suppositional  power  is  nearly  lost;  as  000000(5  CCyfogOOolS^SogO 
^dlcxDgS  td  litoung hlyeng litwapoungzlineet  litwa  shie pa  thee,  “  the  total  of 
spans  in  a  cubit  is  two,”  lit.  “should  (it  be)  a  cubit,  (then)  the  total 


of  spans  is  two  spans;”  00  CD  coy  (5 00 00 (5  tala  hlyeng  tdteng,  “a  teng  (bas¬ 
ket  measure)  per  month,”  lit.  “should  (it  be)  a  month,  (then)  a  teng” 

% 

For  a  further  application  of  both  these  affixes  O^]o5  ly'et,  and  coyS 
hlyeng,  vide  infra.  Past  participial  affixes,  and  in  addition  for  CCJjCrS 
lyet,  vide  infra.  Auxiliary  affixes. 

0530(5  oung ,  a  root  implying  “  to  be  complete,  to  have  attained  to,”  is 
used  as  a  subjunctive  affix  ;  as  cg0SQ900(5  thwaz  oung,  “  that  (he)  may 
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go;”  cgDs(agC33oS  thwatkyaoung,  "that  (they)  may  go; ”  GgOSC^CSDod? 
tliwazraoung,  “  that  lie  may  hereafter  go.” 

COOO&  koungz,  a  root  implying  “to  be  good,  proper,  fit/’  is  also  used  as 
a  subjunctive  affix;  as  C£3scooo£scx3g5  tliwaz  koungz  thee,  “(he)  may 
be  going  ,”  ogDsQsooocSscogS  tliwaz  kya  koungz  thee,  “they  may  be 
going;”  c^Ds^fjcg^ooocSsQgg  thwaz  finding  kya  goungzmee,  “they)  will 
probably  be  able  to  go,”  or  “  they  may  hereafter  be  able  to  go  ;  here 
linoing,  is  not  a  modal  affix,  but  an  auxiliary  one,  expressing  an 
extraneous  relation  of  the  verb  ogDS  thwaz,  &c.,  and  therefore  has  the 
plural  increment  (oq  kya,  attached  to  it;  ogOsjcgcococSsfcjs  thwaz  kya 
koungz  bycez,  “(they)  have  probably  gone.”  N.  B.  The  use  of  QCnoSz 
koungz,  in  forming  a  compound  verb  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
above  ;  as  QC^DC^ococSs  mathwaz  koung,  “  it  is  not  right  to  go,”  there¬ 
fore  used  to  express  the  phrase  “don’t  go,”  lit.  “  not  to  go,  is  good  ;” 
also  thus  ogOSQOQoSscgjcSogOSQgS  tliwaz  koungz  lily  eng  thwaz  mee,  “should 
it  be  right  to  go  I  will  go,”  i.  e.  “when  it  is  proper  (I)  will  go.”  In 
both  these  two  last  cases  cooocSs  koungz,  is  an  auxiliary  verb,  and  not 
a  modal  affix. 


Potential  Mood. 

\<5  linoing,  “  to  be  able,  to  overcome,  to  be  powerful,”  is  the  most 
common  affix  of  the  Potential  Mood  ;  as  og02^(ScogS  thwaz  linoing  tlice, 
“(he)  can  go;”  ogos[og^<5cog5  thwaz  kya  linoing  thee,  “(they)  are  able 
to  go,”  i.  e.  “can  go;”  thwaz  linoing  mee,  “(he)  will  be  able 

to  go,  he  hereafter  can  go  ogOS(a^<S(^S  tliwaz  kya  linoing  bycez,  “(they) 

have  been  able  to  <ro.” 
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|<S  tiding,  the  neuter  form  of  the  preceding  is  also  similarly  used. 
COOoS  tsouk,  is  also  so  used,  hut  more  rarely. 

Optative  Mood. 

Then  is  no  Modal  affix  (similar  to  the  preceding*)  to  express  this 
mood,  but  the  verbs  gjC  khyeng,  and  C^>  lo,  both  implying  "to  wish, 
to  want,  to  desire,”  are  used  as  principals,  and  the  original  verb, 
whose  relation  is  to  be  expressed,  becomes  in  the  Infinitive  Mood. 
In  other  words  the  affixes  of  this  mood  do  not  admit  of  the  plural  in¬ 
crement  preceding  them;  thus  clo§cgO^£(0O3gS  gna  do  throat  khyeng 
kya  thee,  “we  wish  to  go,”  i.  e.  "we  would  go;”  clogDtc^cSiSypS 

gna thwa.% lo liemmee,  "I  will  wish  to  go;”  Cgosc^jgccog;  thwailokya 
le  byee%,  “  (we),  wished  to  go.” 

The  other  auxiliary  affixes  not  being  modal  are  not  given  here, 
but  below  after  the  Moods. 


The  Infinitive  Mood. 

The  root  by  itself,  as  has  been  remarked  page  125,  is  properly  an  in- 
timtive,  that  is,  if  it  be  combined,  or  governed  as  one;  as  cgOSgScotol 
thwat  fchweng  pes  ba,  "give  permission  to  go:”  but  most  generally 
it  is  expressed  by  the  future  tense;  either  by  one  of  the  future 
temporal  affixes  alone,  or  by  one  in  connection  with  a  causal  affix; 
as  C§oog5coocog5  pyau mee lathee,  "(he)  comes  to  speak,”  lit.  "will 
.peak  (he)  comes;”  saS^cooSio^oa^corfcoDdloo^oqcps  amiendau 
khan  mee  kyzcondliu  la  pd  thee  hpoorat,  “to  receive  your  excellency's  order, 

I  come  my  Lord.”  Sometimes  the  connective  affix  exj  hod,  “  to  wit,” 
intervenes  between  the  two  clauses;  as  gna 

N  N 
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pyanthwazmee  hod  aid  shie  thee,  “I  will  return,  to  wit,  is  (my)  wish,”  i.  e. 
« (my)  wish  is  to  return cl^iSo^OgOJO^cqoqijCO^cQajcSccocooS 
gnaiengthothwazmee  hooky  an  thee  go  thddthiele  than,  “ I  will  go  to  house, 
to  wit,  intention,  he  having  known,”  i.  e.  “  he  having  known  of  iny 
intention  to  go  to  my  house.”  Likewise  either  of  the  future  affixes 
QgS  mee,  and  9$  an,  may  be  used  in  connection  with  the  causal  affixes 
gl  gnha,  “for,  in  order  to,”  or  cjcgoS  gyoung,  “  because  of,  on  account 
of,”  to  express  the  Infinitive  mood,  and  generally  connected  by  the 
increment  COOD  than;  93  qn,  being  generally  used  with  gl  gnha,  and 
ops  mee,  with  c@oS  gyoung;  as  OgDI^OOOSgltac^alcDpS  Ihwaian 
than  gnha  aid  shie  pa  thee,  “to  go,  is  (my)  wish  c(yosy^ccxooc(o^o6 
coo\^o  py  au  mee  than  gyoung  la  by  eez,  “(he)  has  come  to  speak,  for  the 
purpose  of  speaking.” 

This  mode,  and  that  with  the  addition  of  SDcgoSs  dgyoungz,  a 
noun  implying  “  matter,  affair,”  and  which  perhaps  is  the  more  com¬ 
mon,  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  English  idiom  “  may”  or  “  might,” 
in  connection  with  “that,”  can  be  rendered  in  Burmese;  as  in  the 
last  example,  “he  has  come  to  speak,”  or  “that  he  might  speak;” 
oocScooo^^cQocSsiiclcoogoSoogSQS  theng  la  mee  agyoungzwgna  tse 

hlwat  thee  hpyeet,  “that,  you  may,  or  might  come,  I  have  sent; 

•  \ 

OOcBayjSf&QQocSsiiclco  &c.,  thadie  khan  mee  agyoungzwgna  tse,  #c.,  “I 
have  sent  that  (you)  might  be  warned.”  The  peculiar  use  here  of  the 
stop  is  to  be  noted. 

Ido,  and  lodneezbycez,  both  express  an  infinitive  mood,  future 

tense;  (the  latter  is  only  used  with  the  substantive  verb) ;  C^OS(Xj>  thwai 
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loo ,  “about  to  go  shie  looneez  byeez,  “about  to  be  ;”  cq  loo, 

does  not  alter  its  meaning  whatever  affixes  of  time  may  be  super- 
added ;  as  thwaz  lob  thee,  cqoscqQs  thwaz  loot  byeez,  and  egos 

cqoqS  thwaz  loo  mee,  are  all  equally  “about  to  go.”  Another,  or  more 
imperfect  future  tense  infinitive  mood  is  expressed  by  the  use  of  a 
future  temporal  affix  (as  35  an,)  in  connection  with  the  causal  affix 
tho,  implying  “motion  to;”  as  «£s@scog5qo1^95o^oo£  mengzgyeez 
theepboganqnthohtmg,  “the  king  thinking  (he)  was  about  to  rebel;” 
here  we  have  qol|  pobgan,  “to  rebel,”  with  an,  shows  that  it  is  a 
future  state  of  rebellion,  with  dq  tho,  superadded,  shows  that  this  future 
state  of  rebellion,  is  still  further  modified  by  progression  towards  it. 

Participles. 

cogS  thee,  ccxDD  than.  The  connective  affixes  OOgS  thee,  and  CO 00  thau, 
may  be  said  to  be  the  two  proper  participial  terminations ;  as 
cgDSCXDjSo^  thwaz  thee  go,  “  the  going,”  (objective) ;  ogOSOOjScja^oS 
thwaz  thee  gyoung,  “  because  of  the  going.” 

OD<goS  thahpway,  c8  lie,  c8o8  lie  lie,  are  all  participial  affixes,  as  also  are 
OO^S  gamanz,  OQ^S  bhdnanz,  QOQoS  matat,  denoting  “similarity,  like¬ 
ness,  resemblance.” 

cp  ra,  is  a  participial  termination  that  abounds  in  narrative  discourse; 
it  generally  closes  the  clause,  and  never  takes  any  affixes:  it  implies 
that  the  action  implied  in  the  root  is  in  the  act  of  being  done ;  as 
CoqjoaS ^qcScacp  kyouk  tswairatne  ra,  “(we)  cast  anchor,  and  re¬ 
main,”  or  “as  (we)  are  anchoring;”  COq]Oo5^c5^g[C7SoQa5c^OSC[p 
kyouk  hnbbk  rwerwettoik  thwaz  ra,  “  (we)  weigh  anchor,  spread  sail,  and 
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go  off,”  oSs@so^8c|S3Gp  meng%  gyee%  go  atsee  ring  khan  ra,  “having- 
asked  of  the  king,”  perfect  present. 

It  remains  to  show  how  the  time  of  participles  are  expressed.  This 
is  by  the  use  of  causal  affixes  attached  to  the  root;  the  connective 
cogS  thee,  may  be  said  to  be  understood. 

Present  Participles. 

ooos  ga%,  the  nominative  affix,  or  J>0  hma ,  “  in”  the  locative  affix,  both 
imply  the  time  to  be  present ;  as  C^OSOOOsc(gOCOg5  thwai  gaipyaiithee, 
or  thwa%  hma  pyau  thee,  “  (he)  speaks  as  he  goes,  going, 

or  while  going  he  speaks.” 

j§  bneng,  “  together  with,”  is  also  a  present  affix;  as  l&SQScOgSjfS 
ajc^ficooSoDgS  dmiehpyeet thee hnhigtlioo go hneetthet thee,  “being  the 
mother,”  or  “in  that  she  is  the  mother,  she  loves  him.” 

Past  Participles. 

(j>  hma,  and  oo  ga,  the  affixes  of  the  ablative  case  express  the  time  to  be 
past;  as  COOCCpaSy  laroukhma,  <X>0CC|a5oo  laroukga,  “having  ar¬ 
rived,  when  he  arrived.”  They  may  be  affixed  after  the  past  affixes  (§2 
byee%,  or  cgj(5  hlyeng,  and  then  the  compound  has  a  signification  of 
“after  having;”  as  COOCGpaSQs^p  laroukbyeeilima,  or  COOCCpaSajjcS 
(j>  la  rouk  hlyeng  hma,  “after  having  arrived.” 

cog£  thahpyeng,  “by  means  of/’  is  also  past,  and  rendered  by  “hav- 
'"o  >  CXj8|cooS(^C»g£  ho  mien  dau  mod  tha  hpyeng,  “  having  thus 
said,  COOQOO^COO'5cooo£sCog8cgpcooDO'5cOgS  tagago  htH  koitngi 
tha  hpyeng  rives  gouk  thee  hpyeet  thee,  “having  been  the  best  (it)  was 
selected.” 
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cg]£  hiyeng,  is  a  common  past  participial  affix  ;  as  C£pcg(]S  tlncaz hiyeng, 
"having  gone,  when  (he)  had  gone,  after  that  (he)  had  gone,”  the  past 
affix  (§s  bye.cz,  may  be  used  before  it;  as  cg02@?c^j(S  tlncaz  by  ee%  lily  eng, 
"  w  hen  (he)  had  gone,  &c.” 

CXJ]o5  lyet,  is  the  same  in  signification  and  application  as  the  preceding; 

C^DSCgjaS  ilncaz lyet,  "having  gone,  when  (he)  had  gone.” 

^  mod ,  c^ooos  modgaz,  and  oo^ooos  tamdoga,  are  the  same  as  the  preceding, 
but  less  common. 

When  participles  are  compounded  with  a  substantive  their  termi¬ 
nations  are  generally  omitted,  and  the  imitial  S3  d,  of  the  substantive 
is  dropped;  as  cgOSODgS  tlncaz thee,  "going,”  and  €OS)l  akha,  "time,” 
or  more  fully  cgOSODgScS^ol  tlncaz  thee  ee  akha,  becomes  ogossfl  thwa% 
klia,  "the  time  of  going;”  again  OJOSaog  tlncaz  thee,  and  530§  dtsee, 
continuance,  duiation,  becomes  Cg>0?o5  thwaztsee,  "duriu^the  ^oin^ 
while  going;”  with  330  also,  "a  beginning,”  forms  cgDto  thwastsa, 
the  beginning  of  going;”  with  S3X{i  aslhbuni,  “an  end,”  forms  CgD; 
so?  tlncaz  tshoenz,  "  the  end  of  g-oin"*  ” 

1  o  O’ 

Again,  when  it  is  necessary  to  couple  a  personal  pronoun  with  a 
participle,  instead  of  the  pronoun  being  in  the  genitive,  it  is  in  the 
nominative  case  ;  as  CoCgOscog^aooSscgjS  gna  thzcai  thee koungs ldy eng, 

"  if  n,y  S°'»g  be  good,”  or  lit.  “I  going  if  it  be  good.” 

Honorific  Mood. 

The  Honorific  Mode  of  expression  is  by  the  use  of  the  Honorific 

Increment  cocS  dau,  (v.  p.  46,)  in  connection  with  the  verb  moo , 

"to  do,  perform.”  That  is  when  speaking  of  any  exalted  person- 
o  o 
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age  instead  of  saying  “the  king  spake,”  it  would  be  necessary 
to  say  “the  king  did  sacred,”  or  “royal  speaking,”  and  so  on;  as 
q£s(c^scd£)8§  2Co5qjCCOC§  meng %  gyeei  Ice  mien  ddu  moo  le  ce,  “  and  the 
king  spake  ;”  ocj 3p ? CO Q(S[y8coo5(<^^jS  hpooraithakheng  myeng  dtau  mod 
hlyeng,  “God  having  seen,”  i.  e.  “having  done  sacred  seeing.” 

In  reference  to  these  honorific  increments,  viz.  COO 5  ddu ,  and  Qjj 
77260,  they  are  never  used  separately,  and  they  always  intervene  be¬ 
tween  the  original  verb,  and  its  affixes,  or  in  other  words,  the  original 

c 

verb  becomes  dependent  on  the  verb  moo,  which  in  all  cases  has 
the  affixes  of  number,  mood,  and  time  attached,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  optative  modal  affix,  and  the  second  kind  of  auxiliary  verbal 
affixes,  (p.  101,)  which  form  a  compound  verb  with  the  original  verb  ; 
but  even  in  this  last  case  the  verb  ^  moo,  takes  the  other  affixes,  viz.,  of 
number,  and  time;  as  1st.  Ex.  o£s^so§oddcoo5^Qccd(^  menggyee % 
doladdumodkydleee,  “the  kings  came;”  here,  the  original  root  being 
simple,  and  the  tense  assertive,  the  mood  the  same,  and  therefore  indica¬ 
tive;  the  verb  moo,  takes  the  numeral,  and  temporal  affixes;  2nd.  Ex. 
ocSs'^SO^CODCOqS^Q  ^<5 CCOC^i  mengz  gyeeido  la  ddu  moo  ky a  hiding  leee, 
“the  kings  can  come,”  here  the  original  root  is  still  simple,  but 
the  verb  mod,  takes  the  numeral,  the  modal,  and  temporal  affixes; 
3rd.  Ex.  o£s[^so^c03^]8coo5^Qcco(^  mengz  gyeeido  la  khy eng dau 
mod  kya  le  ce,  “the  kings  would  come,”  here  the  verb  ^]<5  khy  eng, 
expressing  the  Optative  Mood  is  compounded  with  the  original  root, 
which  is  thus  no  longer  simple,  but  still  the  verb  moo,  takes  all  the 
other  affixes;  4th.  Ex.  q£s[^$o§coo0  ?cd5<^  mengzgyeedo 
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la  myai  dau  moo  kya  hnbing  thee,  "the  king's  continue  to  come/’  the 
original  verb  is  here  a  compound  of  COD  la,  "to  come/’  and  (£j  myai, 
"  to  continue  permanent.”  The  negative  way  of  expressing  this  mood 
will  be  treated  of  under  the  head  of  the  Negative  Mood. 

Interrogative  Mood. 

The  Interrogative  Mode  of  expression  is  formed  by  the  use  of  certain 
affixes  which  are  always  placed  after  the  assertive  affixes  of  time.  In  con¬ 
versation  the  assertive  affix  of  the  present  tense  is  frequently  omitted. 

The  Interrogative  affixes  are, 

COD  la,  the  most  common  in  use;  CQq£0oQD?(§0oCDD  htdmengz  tsai  byeeila, 
have  (you)  eat  dinner;”  CQQ&ODsgopScOD  htdmengz  tsdz  kyd  mee  la, 
shall  (we)  eat  dinner;”  OOcS^D^CGgSoDD  bhay  lima  side  thee  la,  "where 
is  (it)?”  GDcScoD  ma  eela,  "are  (you)  well?” 

cb  lai,  and  ODgSs  lee z,  are  used  similar  to  the  above;  aDoS^oSaDDob 
bhay  linay  ha  lai,  or  CQoS^oSooDCOgSs  bhay  hnay  lia  lee z,  $00g5  shiethee 
understood,  "  What  (is)  the  matter?” 

°$  doon,  used  chiefly  in  conversation,  when  a  question  is  asked  by  an 

interrogative  pronoun;  as  blia  tsho  thee  doon,  “  what  do 

(you)  say  V’ 

o£  tseng,  and  O  tsan,  are  used  chiefly  in  simple  clauses,  and  without  an 
assertive  affix  ;  as  OgDSO  thwaz  tsan,  "  does  (he)  go  ?” 

The  above  are  colloquial. 

ccod  lau,  is  used  in  writing,  or  formal  conversation. 

nee %,  is  likewise  used  in  formal  writing,  or  colloquially,  but  when  the 
question  is  asked  by  an  interrogative  pronoun,  or  its  compounds. 
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Gj  ra,  is  sometimes  used  as  the  assertive  affix  of  the  future  tense  with 
these  affixes;  as  ogOSC[ODQCDD  thwa.%  rathalau,  "  Wilt  (thou)  go?” 
OOaSo^OgOsQ^CO^gSs  bhay  thotluuaz  hyaya  thaneel,  "Whither  will  ye 
go?”  The  above  two  being  used  in  a  formal  manner  necessarily  imply 
the  asking  an  indefinite  question. 

Sometimes  when  nee s,  is  used ;  the  interrogative  pronominal, 

and  the  future  affix,  are  used  combined  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the 

pronominal  being  in  an  abbreviated  and  nearly  obsolete  form ;  as 

« 

thzcaz  finding  pa  hhyien  neez,  "What,  i.  e.  person,  or 
thing  (then)  can  go,”  "what  will  be  able  to  go;”  og3?roo^)5^c>5s 
thwaztse pa  hhyien  neez,  "What,  (person  or  thing)  will  cause  to  go 
here  0§)5  pa  hhyien,  is  a  compound  of  O  pa,  an  abbreviation  of  OQoS 
bhay,  and  §j5  hhyien,  a  combination  of  the  euphonic  affix  csy  hhye, 
with  the  future  affix  $5  cm. 

°  o 

C}5  naii,  is  an  affix  having  a  precative,  together  with  an  interrogative 
signification,  that  is,  asking  a  question  so  as  to  solicit  acquiescence. 
It  is  more  of  the  nature  of  an  interrogative  exclamation,  similar  to  the 

o 

English  ey?  but  more  respectful;  as  them thwai  thee 

naii,  "he  goes,  ey  ?”  i.  e.  "he  may  go,  mayn’t  he.”  But  it  is  chiefly 
used  with  the  future  tense  in  connection  with  the  affix  cooo  dau,  im- 
plying  "necessity;”  as  bwailanz gohyee 

thicaz  ddundu,  "  I  shall  go  to  see  the  festival,  ey  ?  mayn’t  I.” 

An  interrogative  in  the  future  tense  sometimes  implies  a  wavering 
opinion  ;  as GpGOOODsQScS 5 uzSzcoOiraza thaz lipyeet liem mee lau%,  "lie'll 
be  the  son  of  a  king  ?”  i.  e.  "  Is  he  the  son  of  a  king  do  you  think  ?” 
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Interrogative  affixes  are  found  attached  to  any  part  of  speech,  the 
substantive  verb  being  understood;  as  clcoo  gnala,  “  IV’;  cv^crjoSjS 
CGOoaSob  loo bliay  hneetyouk lai,  “how  many  men  ?”;  sScSycuo  ienghmd 
la,  “  from  the  house  ?”. 

In  the  honorific  form  of  this  mood,  the  interrogative  affixes  are 
attached  in  the  usual  way  to  the  verb  mod  ;  as  OgOSQCoS^^gQsccOD 
thwa%daumddkyabyee%1a.il,  “  have  (ye)  gone?”. 

The  interrogative  mood  is  also  found  used  in  a  simple  assertive 
manner;  as  “the  reason  why  he  laughs  is  this,”  would  be  rendered 
5SCOoSc@o£qoSoo^saj^ooos  dbhay  gyoungt  raythdneei  hoomoogat, 

why  does  he  laugh?  for  this  reason,  viz.;”  or  rather  “  the  reason  why 
he  laughs  ?  why  for  this  reason,  viz.” 

For  the  negative  form  of  this  mood,  vide  Negative  Mood. 

Negative  Mood. 

The  Negative  Mood  is  formed  by  prefixing  o  md3  the  particle  of 
negation  to  the  root;  as  OCDDQO£)S  malathee,  “comes  not;”  occojc^s 
mdthebyeei,  “has  not  died;”  QcgocgjcS  mdpyduhlyeng,  “should  (I), 
not  speak,  if  (I)  do  not  speak,  not  having  spoke;”  oc(go^<5oog5 
rndpydu  finding  thee,  “  can’t  say.” 

The  negative  mood  often  dispenses  with  an  assertive  affix  of  time; 
as  clogos^cScogS  nga Ihwai khying thee,  “l  wish  to  go;”  clocgOS^jtS 
ngamalhwai  khyeng,  ”1  do  not  wish  to  go;”  00<Scoo«gScoo  thing  la 
mcela,  “  wilt  thou  come  ?”,  clocoo  ngamala,  «  I  won’t  come  ;”  cl«0g05 
0§  ngamalhwai  won,  "I  dare  not  go;”  OjfC§«COO@  thoodomdla  kya, 

“  they  come  not,”  or  “  will  not  come  ” 
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q  ra ,  is  an  affix  employed  in  this  mood  to  express  the  future  "  shall ;”  as 

thing  do  ma  thwaz  kyayd,  "  ye  shall  not  go.” 
co6  When  the  negative  is  prohibitory,  that  is  imperative,  the  affix 
jjS  hneng ,  or  CoS  leng,  is  appended  to  the  root;  as  oogDSCoS  mathwa 
leng,  "  go  not;”  ©COoQjjS  malakydhnmg,  "come  not,”  (plural):  also 
a  precative  affix  may  be  added;  as  oc^OsdljjS  mdthvcaz  ba hneng,  "please 
don’t  go.” 

cqs  bhdo%,  is  often  used  in  the  place  of  an  assertive  affix  ;  as  ©COOCXj^  mala 
bhodz,  “  comes  not;”  QOgOSCODSO'gs  ma  thwaz  thezbhddz,  "goes  not  yet;” 
mathwazyabhodz,  "  shall  not  go,”  i.  e.  "  must  not  go.” 
c£>  bhai,  is  an  affix  used  in  connection  with  the  negative  prefix  to  express 
"without;”  OOOScb  matsazbhai,  or  QQ3Sc£)|ogOSC>Dg5  matsazbhai  hndit 
thwaz  thee,  "he  goes  without  eating.” 

©<5  bheng,  and  ^  hmee,  are  also  auxiliary  negative  affixes,  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  negative  prefix  to  express  "before;”  as  QQOSSxSogos 
CXDgS  m  a  tsaz  bheng  thivaz  thee,  or  QOOS^OgDSCOgS  matsaz  hmee  thwaz  thee, 
"  (he)  goes  before  having  eat ;”  |  hnoit,  "  in,”  or  a  similar  locative 
causal  affix  expressing  present  time  may  be  used;  as  7natsa% 

hmeeknoit,  "  before  eating ;”  ?nd  my  eng  bheng,  "before  long, 

shortly  afterwards.” 

mod.  When  a  compound  relation  of  the  verb  is  to  be  negatived  then 
the  verb  moo,  "  to  do,  perform,”  is  used  as  an  auxiliary,  and  the 
negative  prefix  is  attached  to  it;  as  egDS^COOOsgl  thwaz  an  thau  gnha, 
"for  the  purpose  of  going,”  ogoesjcooosgl©^  thwaz  an  thau  gnha  ma 
moo,  “  not  for  the  purpose  of  going,”  lit.  "does  not  act,  or  do,  for  the 
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purpose  of  going.”  This  is  the  only  case  where  the  verb  mod,  is 
thus  used  as  an  auxiliary  without  the  honorific  increment. 
ocqz  tsabhodz,  from  Q  tsa,  "to  begin,”  is  affixed  to  the  root,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  negative  prefix,  to  imply  " never;”  as  oogosooqs  mathwaz 
tsablwoz,  "(he)  never  goes;”  QCgOS«(g^($OCXj^  mathwazmdpy  an  finding 
tsa  bliodz ,  "  (he)  never  can  go  again.” 

Compound  roots  are  generally  negatived  in  each  member  of  the 
compound;  as  tshengreng,  "to  put  in  order,”  030(5QC|6jj8 

matsheng  mar  eng  hneng,  "put  not  in  order;”  ogogos  yoothwaz,  "to 
take  away,”  oajoogOSCoS  mayoo md thwaz leng,  "  take  not  away.” 

But  when  the  original  verb  is  compounded  with  the  auxiliary  verbal 
affixes  of  the  second  Class,  (v.  p.  188  and  infra,)  the  particle  of  negation 
is  generally  only  once  prefixed;  as  cgOS93($  thwazat ,  "fit  to  go;”  would 
be  negatived  thus,  oogOSSDcS  md  thwazat,  "not  fit  to  go,”  lit.  "fit  not 
to  go  ;”  OOgOSO  30  g5  md  thwaz  won  thee,  "does  not  dare  to  go,”  lit. 
"dares  not  go.”  Sometimes  with  the  auxiliary  Optative  affix  ^](5 
khyeng,  two  negatives  are  used  ;  as  matoingma 

kliy  eng  hly  eng  mathwaz  hneng,  "  if  (you)  do  not  wish  to  ask  leave,  do 
not  go,”  i.  e.  "go  not  without  asking  leave.” 

In  some  cases  of  compound  roots  not  being  negatived  in  both 
members  of  the  compound,  the  apparent  exception  will  disappear 
when  examined  ;  as  in  the  clause  psocogS  nazmalee ,  "don’t  under¬ 
stand,”  compounded  of  naz,  "  to  hear,”  and  cog 5  lee ,  "  to  compre¬ 
hend  ;”  when  negatived  in  the  above  manner  the  word  COgS  lee,  being 
alone  negatived,  it  implies  "  that  though  one  hears,  one  does  not  com- 
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prebend/’  i.  e.  “don’t  understand;”  again  C^O(Soog|  noungtard ,  “to  re¬ 
pent/’  from  C^OC  noung,  “  after,”  00  ta,  “  to  regret/’  and  q  ra ,  “  to 
obtain,  find,”  becomes  noungtamara,  “not  to  repent/’  i.e 

“  not  to  find  after-regret.” 

cp  ra.  When  roots  terminating  in  the  participial  termination  cp  ra,  are 
negatived,  the  compound  has  a  future  or  an  injunctive  future  signifi¬ 
cation  ;  as  y^Gp  manera,  “would  not  remain  Q^cScp  mahnoingra , 

“shall  not  overcome;”  op^soqsdlso^oQodcp  tadzozthdombazdogoma 
gnaira,  “  incline  not  to  the  three  evil  influences.” 

Q  mai,  affixed  to  any  noun  implies  deficient  in  the  quality,  &c.  implied 
by  such  noun;  as  dkyozmai,  “without  respect;”  roqpso  akhydz 

mai,  “without  an  interval;”  cocBocjgooDpS  thddiemaipyduthee,  “(he) 
speaks  without  caution.”  When  affixed  to  a  root  in  connection  with  the 
negative  prefix  oma,  it  become  a  stronger  negative;  as  ocjgoaogosol 
mapyaii  mai  thzvaz  ba,  “go  without  speaking;”  QojgooyogOSjjS  ma 
pydumaimathwaihneng,  “  go  not  without  speaking.” 

§oqs  mo  doom,  is  likewise  a  negative  affix,  and  is  used  by  itself  after 
the  assertive  affixes;  as  ogOSOopS^cqs  thwaitheemodoon,  “(he)  goes 
not.” 

The  honorific  mood  is  negatived  in  the  same  manner ;  as  COOCOoS^ 
<<j[OD^S  la  dduma  mod  thee,  “does  not  come,”  (honorific);  OgDSCOoSoc^Q 
^(5cco(^]  thicaz  dau  ma  moo  ky a hnoing leee,  “(they)  cannot  go,”  (hono¬ 
rific). 

1  he  interrogative  mood  is  generally  negatived,  or  a  negative  ques¬ 
tion  is  usually  asked,  by  forming  a  compound  sentence,  the  simple  fact 
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being  stated  in  the  first  clause  and  the  negative  question  put  in  the 
next;  clcgDsgsocx^oSccoo  gna  thzcat  hyea  ma  ho  l an,  “  I  went,  was  it  not 
so  ?  c»£o§c80c»05uujo5cco3  thengdothiekyatheemaholdii,  “ye  per- 
ceive,  is  it  not  so  V*  i.  e.  do  ye  not  perceive  V* 


Auxiliary  Affixes. 


The  Auxiliary  Affixes  are  those  that  do  not  express  a  modal  relation 
of  a  verb,  but  become  incorporated  with  the  root  and  form  a  com- 
pound  verb.  They  are  numerous. 

S  VrV°’  “  to  do;”  as  thwaipydothee,  “(he)  continues  to  go,” 


lit.  “  he  does  £oin°:.” 

O  o 


pyan,  “again;”  OJOtg^googS  thwatpy&n  kya  thee,  “(they)  go  again.” 
§£?  pj/iSng?,  “to  dislike;”  as  cgO?@8scogS  thwatpyengUhee,  “dislikes 


going.” 

o  woon,  "  to  dare  ;”  as  qpCisoDOpS  thwat  woonthee,  “  dares  to  go.” 

ne,  “to  remain;”  as  OgOS^oogS  thwamethee,  “  remains  going;”  @S 
C^COpS  hpycetne thee,  “  exists.” 

COOS  tat,  “  to  be  skilled  in,  to  know,”  implies  “  to  be  accustomed  to  ;”  as 

cgo;coo5copS  UncaUaUhee,  “accustomed  to  go,  usually  goes.”  It 

expresses  what  is  naturally  the  quality  or  habit  of  any  animal  or 

tiling;  as  cgsc^cooodoooSQcxogS  khwetdohoung tat kya thee,  “dogs 
bark.” 

Cl  ra,  “to  obtain;”  as  O^oagS  » ingrd  thee,  “obtains  admittance;” 

Cl°§§£si@c»05  gna  do  myeng  ra  kya  thee,  “  we  got  a  sight.” 

C(8  reel,  “to  remain  behind;  as  gqScogS  pydoreet  thee,  “  remaining  be¬ 
hind,  (he)  did  it;”  G^eiSoDgS  nereetthee,  «  remains  behind.” 

Q  Q 
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8  mie,  or  §  hmie,  “accidentally,  of  a  chance,”  from  8  mie ,  “  to  obtain 
as  ogos8oog5  thwaz  mie  thee,  “(he)  happens  to  go.” 

5  khai,  or  QoS  kliet,  “to  be  difficult;”  as  cgOsocOgS  thioa%khai thee,  or 
OgDSQoSoogS  thxcaz  khet  thee,  “  (he)  goes  with  difficulty,  (his)  going 
is  affected  by  some  difficulty,”  i.  e.  “(he)  is  delayed  in  going.” 

c§oS  Iway,  “to  be  easy;”  as  QgOSCgoScogS  tluoazlway  thee,  “(he)  goes 
easily.” 

?£)( S  at,  “to  be  fit;”  as  OgDS^cSoogS  thwazatthee,  “(he)  is  fit  to  go.” 

op  ra,  the  same  as  preceding. 

o^oS  htdik,  “worthy;”  as  ogOSO^O^COgS  thwazhtoik  thee,  “worthy  to 

go. 

CoS  theng,  “  to  be  ready,  agree  with  ;”  as  c^p2CX)Scog5  thxvaztheng  thee, 
“  ready  to  go,”  vulg.  “  agreeable  to  go.” 

CO  tse,  “to  cause;”  as  ogO°=COODgS  thwaztsethee,  “causes  to  go:”  85 
tsien,  is  the  corresponding  future,  compounded  of  CO  tse',  and  &  an ; 
as  Og0°o8§  thxcaz  tsien,  “will cause  to  go.” 

0(5  tsan,  “to  try;”  as  ogOSO<5oOg5  thwaz  tsan  thee,  “  tries  to  go.” 

(§  myai,  “to  continue,  be  permanent;”  as  cpOs(§COg5  thwazmyai  thee, 
“still  goes;”  oq^OgoSQoogS  kdbnthxcay  myai  thee,  “(he)  still  carries 
on  trade,  continues  to  trade.” 

CCO  Id,  “to  be  accustomed  to,  acquainted  with;”  coQOOqjOSO^ODgSSgO^dii 
5COo5o^cOo6ccoQdi  youkyaz  do  thee  micmma  do  ee  dwet  go  ma  xcet  le  ee, 
“men  are  not  in  the  custom  of  wearing  women’s  apparel.” 

§2  pronounced  obnz,  from  oonz,  “  to  be  many,  numerous,”  implies 

“  more;”  as  cos§sog5  pezbonzmee,  “(he)  will  give  more.” 
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03  ddbn,“  to  reciprocate;”  as  ^jSqpogS  khyeet  dognthee,  “(he)  loves  ill 
return,  mutual  love.” 

O  tsa,  " to  begin;”  as  OCgDsOOOgS  mathivaz  tsa  thee,  or  CgDJOoj^oOgS  thwaz 
tsa  mdpybb  thee,  "(he)  does  not  begin  to  go.” 

P^inS’  “  own,  possess,  have  power  or  right  to ;”  as  cos£j£oo^> 
pezpoing  thee,  "has  right,  or  authority  to  give;”  d^CpSoogS  tshopoing 
thee,  "has  authority  to  say.” 

C|o5  ret,  "to  be  unmerciful,  void  of  feeling;”  as  OgDsqoSoo^  thwai  ret 
thee,  "  unfeeling  enough  to  go.” 

0  O  o 

%°°  not,  noznoz,  tsanbi,  followed  by  a  verb  expressive  of  opinion 
denotes  what  is  likely  to  take  place  ;  as  ODCc5oc<^oaSog5^s^scX)S 
COgS  th'engbhau  rouk  mee  noz  noz  liteng  thee,  "(he)  thinks  that  the  ship 
will  probably  arrive.”  (Judson.) 

(XJjaS  lyet,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  besides  being  a  subjunctive  affix,  p.  138 
and  a  participial  affix,  p.  145,  is  also  used  as  an  auxiliary  affix  to  imply 
"continuation,  a  continued  or  customary  action ;”  as  COCOODaSoD^Ssc^ 
C^joSdi  tayouk  teezne  lyet  ee,  "usually  remains  by  himself;”  cfcpOjjaS 
W&u  lyet  nekya  oonz,  "  keep  (ye)  on  talking;”  QOODseJgoajjaS^ 
OO^S  tsagaz py aii lyet shie thee,  "is  one  that  keeps  talking.”  This  affix 
may  be  used  with  the  assertive  affix  of  any  tense;  but  being  properly 
a  Past  affix'  when  used  without  any  assertive  affix,  it  has  a  past  sig¬ 
nification  ,  thus  O^QOQ(Syos8(5c<^c75cxDg5  hto  khadeng  hma  iet  lyet  thee, 
"(he)  usually  sleeps  in  that  bed;”  o^ooocSyo^ScSc^aS  hto  khadeng 
hma  iet  lyet,  "  (he)  used  to  sleep  in  that  bed  ;” 
hto  khadeng  hma  iet  lyet  mee,  "(he)  will  usually  sleep  in  that  bed.” 
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It’s  use  as  a  suppositional  and  subjunctive  affix, may  be  easily  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  it's  use  as  above,  by  the  often  repeated  rule  pointed  out 
in  p.  30,  and  elsewhere,  viz.,  by  the  positions  of  the  assertive,  or  of  the 
numeral  affixes;  thus  in  the  clause  QgOS^cSoDgSo^aS  thicai  finding  thee 
lyet ,  oqjoS  lyet ,  is  a  modal  affix,  and  the  meaning  is  “  if  (he)  be  able 
to  go  ;”  but  the  clause  Cg0s^.(5  CgjcyS  ODgS  thwailinoing  lyet  thee ,  implies 
“  (he)  usually  is  able  to  go.” 

Connective  Affixes. 

ODgS  thee,  and  QODO  than;  the  use  of  these  connective  affixes  have  been 
treated  of  already  in  various  places  ;  vide  Index. 

CGp  rau,  used  sometimes  for  GOOD  than,  before  words  of  time ;  as  O^GGp 
93sTl  htorauakha,  “at  that  time.” 

G$  nee,  generally  found  in  its  contracted  form  of  (||j)  is  chiefly  used  to 
connect  verbal  roots,  the  last  only  being  inflected  with  affixes,  thus 
the  sense  may  be  carried  through  a  number  of  clauses. 

og  hoo,  may  be  styled  a  quotative  affix,  it  is  in  very  common  use,  and  of 
a  connective  nature ;  its  use  will  be  best  illustrated  by  examples  ; 
CODOgSo^d^COgS  lamee  hoo  tshothee,  “(I)  will  come,  thus”  or  “to 
wit,  quoth  he;”  o£^£GQOSOgc^o^GQSCX)g5  MengSshengzaus,  to  wit,  he 
gives  him  the  title,”  i.  e.  “  he  gives  a  title,  viz.,  Mengsshengzau 

Qscjj  CG[]6(ya5  CCOD23o1|^e)Ssg[09j£^200gSo^c1o8oOg5o0^o5cCOD 

moghikyoincehlyetpyet  thdu  aklia  hnoitmoghi  rwa  khyengl  nee s  thee  ho'ogna 
thietheemaholau,  “  In  the  time  of  thunder,  and  lightning,  rain,  to  wit, 
is  near  I  know,  don’t  I  ?”  i.  e.  “  When  it  thunders  and  lightens,  don’t 
1  know  that  rain  is  near?” 
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OJ  lwo,  is  (he  verbal  form  of  (he  preceding,  and  is  used  like  any  other 
verbal  root.  It  is  connected  to  the  subsequent  clause  by  coco  thaii, 
or  g  nee,  and  is  used  always  when  it  is  necessary  to  inflect  the  sub¬ 
sequent  clause;  as  clycSojCCWOOCXW^cgocooocgoS  gnamathie 
hoo  than  tsagal  shan  pyau  thaii  gi/oung,  "on  account  of  telling-  the  lie, 
viz.  I  don’t  know,”  i.  e.  "on  account  of  the  lie  you  have  told  in  say- 
ing  you  did  not  know;”  c1oo8oj|jc@oc»g5  gna  ma  thie  hoo  rweppau 


:CODSOO0g|iCO3OG|ll 


thee,  I  do  not  know,  this  to  wit,  says  lie;” 
gOOCDoepio^jf  6  «XOo5  @  0<ai  meng%  gi/eeithaigatw  thagaraodpathagara 
hoo  neehneetyoukhpyeetee,  “the  king’s  sons  were  two,  viz.  Thagaraand 
Opathagara ;”  in  this  example,  ojcooOjfSccOOaS  hoolhauhneetyouk, 
might  have  been  used.  cr>  hoo,  has  sometimes  the  particularizing 

causal  affix  ^ooos  moogat,  appended  to  it,  and  becomes  adverbial, 
implying  “  for  this  reason,  namely,  &c.” 

Miscellaneous  Affixes. 

Under  this  head  are  classed  some  that  are  of  an  adverbial  nature, 
some  that  are  indiscriminately  affixed  to  any  part  of  speech;  as 
likewise  two  or  three  prefixes. 

COOOOS  lagaz,  is  an  emphatic  affix  and  always  closes  a  sentence  or 

clause,  it  implies  “regret,  surprise;”  as  ^^OO^ODOao:  eethotsho 
thectagaz,  “  thus  he  says  !” 

khycn8%‘  1S  aPplied  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  preceding,  but  not  so 
frequent. 

5)3  Sha’ 1S  an  affix  implying  “severe  sorrow  and  affliction,”  and  is  affixed  to 
the  root  itself;  as  cldicocaDDa5cogSsca3000-jSCC05|0@S  nga ce layouk 


n  r 
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teezthauthaitlieshabyecz,  “ ah  me!  alas,  alas!  my  son,  my  only  one  is 
dead  !” 

O (5  pcng,  “  even,”  an  emphatic  affix,  may  be  attached  to  any  part  of 
speech,  and  throws  an  emphasis  on  such  word,  is  best  rendered  by 
an  emphatic  intonation  of  the  voice;  as  cflo(5*£DS^b(§s  wgapewg* 
aaztshdkliaibyeez,  “  to  me  (he)  spoke clsDDsdEjoSoQs  gnaaaz  tshopeng 
khaibyeel ,  “  (he)  spo/ce  to  me;’’  clofQSc^  gnapeng  lipyeetee,  “I  even 
I,  am  28  <5  coy  DO  £  ieng  htcii  lima  pen  g,  “  actually  in  the  house.” 

0(5  tseng,  and  0(5o8  tseng  tseet,  have  the  same  power  and  application 
as  the  preceding,  but  are  not  so  frequent. 

oooos  gatsaz,  “  though,  notwithstanding;”  as  cgDSOOODS  thwaz  gatsaz, 
“though  he  goes,  notwithstanding  he  goes.” 

oooopSsoo  gateezga,  “from  the  first  of;”  as  CgDSOQOOgSsoo  tliwazgateezgd, 
“  from  the  first  of  his  going.” 

C 000(5 s  loungt,  “indeed,”  generally  connected  to  the  root  by  an  euphonic 
affix  ;  as  c^CGDCCOoSs  hla  le  toungz,  “(she)  is  indeed  beautiful;”  Og02 
OOjo5coOD(5s  tliwaz  thee  toungz,  “does  indeed  go.” 

^  tswd,  the  same  as  preceding. 

qjpSs  kliyee% ,  “only,  nothing  but;”  as  ogOSCXDgS^jgSs  thicaz  thee  khyeez, 
“  (he)  merely  goes,  does  nothing  but  go  :”  it  can  be  attached  to  sub¬ 
stantives  ;  as  loodokhyee z,  “men  only,  merely  men.” 

tsee,  “while;”  as  cgOsopS  thvcaztsee,  “while  (he)  goes,”  or  ogDS 
Ojo5og(5  thicaz  tsee  dweng,  ditto,  ditto.  Vide  Participles. 

COO'D  dau,  implies,  “necessity;”  as  CgDSCXOgScooo  thwaz  thee  dau,  “(he)  of 
a  necessity  goes,”  used  as  an  imperative  affix. 
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ooo  7?iaga,  to  exceed,  is  affixed  to  any  part  of  speech  to  imply  "more 
than,  and  geneially  in  connexion  with  the  adverbial  increment 
hmya ,  fas  much  as,”  expressed  or  understood;  as  oQ^jooo  htdhmya 
maga,  "what's  more  than  that;”  athiemmaga,  "more  than 

100,000.”  This  construction  is  found  often  used  in  connection  with 
negative  questions;  as  0^5|ocx>coso^ocXJoSccoD  lito  hmydmagapezmee 
maholau,  "more  than  that  (he)  will  give,  wo’nt  (he);”  000  tha,  "to 
increase,”  is  used  to  strengthen  the  force  of  the  comparison  ,  as 

CDCOD^joosogS  lito  hmya  maga  tharwe  pez  mee,  "far  more  than  that  (he) 
will  give.” 

Iso g,  "to  be  concerned  about,”  is  used  in  connection  with  Id,  "simi- 

lanty,”  or  with  CDDDcjcrjoS  thaugyoung,  “on  account  of,”  to  imply, 

“ lest as  330?$JC?  thwat  tso% la,  or  OJOS^SCCOOC go§  thwat  tsot  thdu  gy- 
oung,  "  for  fear  (he)  should  go,  lest  (he)  go.” 

8o5  tsiet,  “  mind,  inclination  as  ODDsSoS  thwat  tsiel,  “  has  a  mind  to  “o 

C5  * 

willing  to  go.” 

COoSrogS  thdu  lee,  “though,  notwithstanding  that;”  as  CgOSOCoScopS  thwat 
thdu  lee,  “though  (he)  goes,  notwithstanding  (he)  goes.” 

CODS  the t,  “still,  yet,  continuance;”  as  ajOSCODSCOjDS  thwat  thes  thee,  “still 

goes,  is  yet  going;"  ocogajscODS  mdfaehhootthet,  “has  never  yet  met 

with.” 

e\6t  rings,  “as,  while;”  as  CgOscySt  thwatrengt,  “as  (he)  goes,  while 
(he)  goes.” 

c@°§  gyoung,  the  causal  affix,  from  CDcgocSs  dgyoungt  “reason,  affair," 
expresses  "on  account  of;”  it  is  sometimes  connected  to  the  root  by  the 
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connective  CODO  thaii;  and  always,  when  used  with  verbal  roots,  both 
words  take  the  light  accent;  as  CgOSCODOcjagoS  thwaz  thau  gyoung, 
"  on  account  of  the  going.” 

lo,  o^cogS  lo  lee,  and  mo,  all  imply,  "because;”  as  ogosc^  thwa 8 
lo,  ogosc^cogSs  thwaz  lo  lee  s,  or  ogos£j_  tliwazmo ,  "because  of  (his) 
£roin°\” 

i  cm,  foi  the  sake  of,  foi  the  puipose  of ,  as  thwa  ran, 

"for  the  sake  of  going ;”  (yfsocSq^c^cCjjcS  pyeng  tsheng  ranlohlyeng, 
"  should  (he)  require  (it)  for  the  purpose  of  repair.” 

OQ^S  gamarn,  OO^s  bhdndnz ,  and  ooooS  mattat ,  all  imply  "likeness,  re¬ 
semblance,”  as  also  "almost,”  (Carey  ;)  as  CgOSOO^S  thwaz  gamanz, 
OgDSOO^S  thwaz  bhananz,  CgOSCOOcS  thwaz  mattat,  "like  going,  resem¬ 
bling  going,  as  if  going,  almost  going  or  gone.” 

Oof>  han,  "an  appearance,”  denotes  “probably;”  as  cJagoaSoo^  kyouk 
han ,  "  probably  is  afraid,  seems  to  be  afraid.” 
roopnan,  the  same  as  GO^>  han. 

roon,  "just,  and  no  more,”  used  in  connection  with  COD  tha,  "only;” 
as  OgOS^)  thwaz  roon,  or  ogos^jaoo  thwaz  roon  tha,  "  only  just  gone  ;”  or 
ogOSg^DOgScoO  thwazroonshie  thee  tha,  "is  only  just  gone.”  (Carey.) 
CCO  le,  persistive  affix;  as  ogDSCOgScGD  thwaz  theele,  "  (he)  does  go.” 
CCOOcyS  louk,  "nearly,  about  as  much;”  as  ogOSCCOOaS  thwazlouk,  "nearly 
going  ;”  GoScoooctS  thenglouk,  "nearly  ready.” 
lo,  "  like,  similarity  ;”  ogosc^  thwaz  lo,  "  like  going.” 

laid,  "a  little  like;”  as  ogOSOOgSc^c^  thwaz  thee  lolo,  "a  little  like 
going.” 
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coSoooos  leng  gatsaz,  “though ;” as  Cg3Sco£oQQ3S  thwailenggatsai,  “though 
(he)  goes.” 

(Xyfs  hli/engs,  “as,  while;”  Cg3S<X|j<$;  thwal hlyeng%,  “as  (he)  goes,  while 
(he)  goes.” 

cqo  rdu,  denotes  “uncertainty;”  as  0g3$CG]0  thwalrau,  “(he)  may  go/’ 
i.  e.  “  probably  go.” 

30^> l  tsliani,  “ nothing  more  than,”  used  with  the  root  reduplicated;  as 
O£3soo|>scg3scop5  thwaitshanithwazthee," (he)  goes  and  nothing  more, 
(he)  goes  and  that’s  all  ;”  CJOO^sopoogS  hlatslianz  hla  thee ,  “is  beautiful 
and  nothing  more.” 


030  tha,  “only;”  as  og3°o  03303^5  thwaUhathee ,  or  cgOS^OOOOOgS  thicai 
rice  tha  thee,  “only  goes:”  is  applied  to  any  part  of  speech,  and  in 
any  position. 

oogSs  tee g,  is  somewhat  emphatic  and  is  variously  used  :  1st.  It  is  a 
kind  of  positive  assertive  affix,  supplying  the  place  of  a  common 
assertive  one,  especially  when  the  nominative  has  a  particularizing 
causal  affix,  as  003°  ga%  attached ;  as  cloo3sooo3<5sooq5s  gna  gaz  koungi 
tcc%,  “I  am  good,  as  for  me  I  am  good;”  33yq5oo3?cg3Q3(5a3;5s 
ameegazshwemoungteez,  “as  to  his  name,  it  is  Shwemoung;”  2ndly. 
It  is  used  in  recapitulation  in  connection  with  er>  hoo;  as  clsn^n 
030a5i!CX3Q300ii<|iiCOgS0,0^3C0353C^00qo^OoSc)o(3S  gnazw  mdon\\  laphet 
thakydw  no  tee z  hoo  dlboni  tsbon  go  way  thahpyengz,  “  fish,  bread,  tea,  sugar, 
milk,  all  these  to  wit,  having  brought.”  3rdly.  It  is  used  at  the  end 
of  a  clause,  to  shew  that  it  is  either  a  quotation,  or  the  idea  or 
opinion  of  another,  in  such  cases  it  is  connected  to  the  temporal, 
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or  other  affixes  by  CO  tha,  and  precedes  the  qnotative  CO  hod  ;  as 
GOOCDgD^ooaDjSsocjdE^GOCCXDOGQoS  the lattan tha tee% hob tshoihe than gy- 
oung,  "that  (he)  would  die,  on  account- of  this  evil  prediction/’  i.  e. 
"on  account  of  the  evil  prediction  that  (he)  would  die.”  4lhly. 
It  is  used,  (especially  in  conversation,)  to  shew  that  on  the  clause, 
to  which  attached,  the  question  turns,  and  is  strongly  intonated;  as 
cloQcosogScoDOO^so^C^co^  gnagope %  mee  la  tee g  hod  tsho  thee ,  "  will 
you  give  me?  says  he  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  word  is  some¬ 
times  found  written  COpS  tee,  with  the  light  accent. 

COOSCOO?  lazlaz,  is  a  prefix  with  negative  sentences,  and  implies  "  not  at 
all as  COOSCCDSOCgOS  lazlazi\iathwaz,  "  (he)  goes  notat  all.” 

OQcS  tat,  a  verb  implying  "  to  be  certain,”  is  prefixed  and  connected  by 
cj)  rwe,  and  implies  "certainly;”  as  OOcS^GOSO^S  tat  rwepez  mee,  "(he) 
will  certainly  give.” 

cQocSs  gyoungz,  "a  reason,  cause,  affair,”  is  used  as  an  affix  with  verbs 
to  express  "why;”  as  (^Q^cQdcSso^cIqcS  pyoo yd  mee  gyoungz  go 
gnamathie,  "I  don’t  see  why  1  should  do  (it);”  it  expresses  likewise 
"that,”  in  such  a  sentence;  as  cx^GCoQfcQoSso^Qo^ccyf  thoothe 
byeezgyoungzgokyazrahlyeng,  "should  (you)  hear  that  he  has  died,” 
lit.  "he  has  died  affair,  should  you  hear.” 

Euphonic,  and  Expletive  Affixes. 

In  the  application  of  these,  attention  is  somewhat  paid  to  alliteration. 
khyien,  (compounded  of  G^J  khye,  and  an,  the  future  affix,)  is  used 

in  the  future  tense;  as  cTIgqT^So^  gnakhaukhyi'enmee ,  "I  will  call 
(him).” 
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o<5  piem,  (compounded  of  CO  pe,  and  TO  an,)  is  used  in  the  same  man- 
nei  ,  a9  „Oo3(S  q gna  pcopictn  incc,  “  I  will  i^ive.” 
c8<S  Hem,  (compounded  of  C  cole,  and  TO  an;)  as  clco0c8<Sy  ;S  gna  hi  Hem 
mee,  “  I  will  go.” 


(S°o  or  gnya°>  or  CD(S  Idt,  are  chiefly  used  before  a  suppositional 
affix,  such  as  qodS  thdu,  cgj 8  hlyeng ,  QCoSco^S  thdu  lee,  §c. 

61  pa,  8  mie,  ^  mud,  6b  gai,  h  khai,  cgj  khye,  eg  khre,  go  tswa,  Og  doon, 

00  hid,  o  tsd,  col  pdu,  COO  le,  opD  hla,  08  bliie,  08  tide,  are  all  eu¬ 
phonic,  and  expletive. 

c^oS  loik,  much  used  with  active  verbs. 


CO<^  tarnoon,  and  C0<^  tamoo,  are  both  expletive;  as  Cg0§00g5co<^  tliwa% 
tlieetd  muo,  “  (he)  goes.” 


Adverbs 

Aie  of  two  kinds:  1st,  such  as  are  so  originally;  as  COO ^  e'kdn, 
“truly;”  oco  tha,  “only,”  &c.  :  and  2ndly,  those  that  are  derived. 
Derived  adverbs  are  formed  in  various  ways. 

gD  tswa.  By  affixing  go  tswa,  which  is  a  very  common  adverbial  termina¬ 
tion,  as  ccooSo  koung%,  ‘"good,”  cooocSsgo  koungitswa,  “well.” 

00  ta,  is  a  very  common  formative  adverbial  prefix,  and  is  used ;  1st, 
either  prefixed  to  the  root  by  itself,  in  which  case  the  compound  is 
generally  used  in  connexion  with  some  word  of  a  cognate  significa¬ 
tion  ;  as  SOCgjSoQCOOD  dldyengtatshaii,  “speedily,”  from  cgjS  hlyeng, 
a  root  implying  “speed,”  and  COCO  tshdu,  a  root  signifying  “to  be 
quick:  or  2ndly,  prefixed  to  the  root  with  the  intensative  OQgSs  teeg, 
affixed;  as  CQOg^oogSs  tdhdonteei,  “speedily,”  from  boon,  “to  be 
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quick OOgaSoogSe  tdkhyetteez, ,  "immediately/’  from  9]o5  khyet,  "the 
instant  time:”  or  3dly,  the  root  is  reduplicated,  and  it  is  affixed  to 
each  member;  as  OOabooc>b  tdgaitdgai,  "by  degrees/’  from  o b  gai, 
"progressive:”  or  4thly,  it  is  only  prefixed  to  the  first  member  of 
the  reduplicated  root;  as  COobcd  td  tailed,  "by  turns/’  from  db  lai, 
tin  ns .  and  othly,  it  is  found  used  as  in  the  1st  instance,  but 
having  a  peculiar  power;  as  in  the  sentence  <^jcyS8oooqso|  myettsie 
tdtshbdnzkhdn,  "about  as  far  as  the  reach  of  the  eye,”  here  ODsqs 
tatshoonz,  is  a  compound  of  atshoonz,  "an  end  ;”  002^00^  tane 

thahnoit ,  "  on  a  certain  day,  once  upon  a  time,”  the  indefinite  signifi¬ 
cation  is  given  in  this  sentence  by  the  use  of  the  connective  affix 
OD  tha ,  with  |  hnoit,  a  causal  affix  which  does  not  imply  any  sub¬ 
stantive  quality,  Conf.  p.  65.  In  all  these,  (especially  the  last,)  its 
value  as  numeral  may  be  traced. 

53  «•  Or  by  affixing  93  d;  as  Iwon,  "to  excel,”  93Cg^  dlwon,  "ex¬ 
ceedingly  ;”  CC|j£  lily  eng,  "to  be  quick,”  93(X|jS  dhlyeng ,  "  quickly.” 

Or  by  reduplicating  the  root  ;  as  cooo£s  koung%,  "good,”  cooo Si 
qcooSi  koungo  koungz,  "  well.” 

Oi  by  pietixing  O pa,  or  oo gd,  to  each  member  of  compound  words; 
as  pd  rbonzpa  rengt,  "confusedly,  riotously,”  from 

roonzrengz,  "to  be  noisy ;”  coQ^ocScry^cS  garoukgaret,  "heed¬ 
lessly,  &c.  rhe  above,  and  various  combinations  of  them,  are  the 
usual  form  of  adverbs,  but  besides  these  ; 

hneng.  The  present  participle  in  oogS  thee,  with  the  causal  affix  in 
hning>  can  render  any  root  into  an  adverb  ;  as  C.'OoSsoogSjjS 
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koungithee lining,  -  well the  same  occurs  when  applied  to  some 

substantives;  as  dtsod,  - a  collection/'  atsod  hneng,  ^col¬ 

lectively.” 

2^dcS  oung.  The  verbal  affix  QSDDC?  oung,  is  also  found  converting  a 
root  into  an  adverb  ;  as  c^oct&ocSoofcooscxDgS  hid pd  oung  tsheng  htaz 
thee,  -  beautifully  arranged/’  lit.  -  arranged  (so  as  to  be)  attaining 
to  beauty.” 


Conjunctions. 

The  various  connective  affixes  in  some  cases  perform  the  functions 
of  conjunctions,  besides  those,  however,  are  the  followin'*. 

COp5«aj>°5  theemahoh,  “  this  not  the  case  C^otxjoS  htomaholi,  “  that 
not  the  case  C§oajo5  thomdhoh,  “  such  not  the  case  accordin'*  to 
the  context,  all  express  the  idea  of  -  or,  or  else.” 

COgSs  lees,  “but,  and,  also,”  with  nouns;  as  O^jggSlcogSs  litopyeehnSitlees, 
“  in  that  country  also  it  conveys  likewise  the  idea  of-  besides;”  as 
-CX)DaScvj_°§cooggs  ee  loo  lee z  lineetyouk  loo  do  la  kyd  byeet, 


“  besides  this  man,  two  men  came.” 

cog5:cooD&  lee% goung%,  -and  also,”  is  used  to  connect  sentences  and 
clauses.  It  is  occasionally  found  used  at  the  end  of  each  clause. 
Sometimes  it  is  also  found  as  an  adjective  to  express,  “same;”  as 

lee%  goungz  ne  hndit,  -on  the  same  day;”  cogSscooDcSs 
?§s  ket goungmee s,  "in  the  same  manner.” 

(y£  vying,  -  besides;”  as  00g5(y(5  thee  pyeng,  -  besides  this.” 
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Interjections. 

9^  oh,  “  oh  !  holloa !” 

C93D©o5  aumay,  “  how  strange  !” 

C93$  aii,  or  C93$Q93;$  an  an,  “  very  well !  that’s  it  is  it !” 
ai,  “  well !” 

cb  hai,  contemptuous  ;  as  c&Cgs  haikhwei,  “  hey  !  you  dog!” 

030$  thay,  ODoSqco  fhayle,  surprise,  “dear!” 

COOaStfttS  tsoukhpet,  “vulva,”  vulgar  and  abusive,  common  among  the 
lower  order  of  females  when  startled,  &c. 

CCO  le,  affix  of  distress,  and  interrogative  ;  as  9^  93  (3  u  93  (3  CCD  oh  abhaabha 


le,  “oh  Father,  Father  oh!” 


PART  V. 


Measures. 

On  the  inode  of  compounding  the  names  of  measures  with  numerals,  vide 


p.  102,  para.  13. 

r 

10  OO^jpS  tshan  khyee, 
“ hair’s  breadth/’ : 
6  hnan , 

4  c^COOD  mobyau ,  ; 

5  00 6  theet, 

8  ooS  theet, 


Measures  of  Distance. 


i 

I  OJ 


12  00  S  theet,  - 

2  ogo  htwa,  or  3  §[ct5 
mbik,  - 

4  c 003(5  toung, 

7  0003(5  toung,  —  1  003  ta. 


1  J>  linan,  Sesamum  seed. 

1  0p3O33  mobyau,  a  species  of  esculent 
seed. 

1  9303S  atheety  “  finger’s  breadth.” 

1  f?30^o6  amobk ,  the  width  of  the  hand 
with  the  thumb  close  to  the  fingers. 

o 

1  93^0/5  arnoiky  the  width  of  the  fist 
and  thumb  extended. 

1  0g3  htwa,  “  span.” 


1  0003(5  toung,  “  cubit.” 
1  Cv5  Ian ,  “  fathom.” 


20  003  ta. 


=  1  goooo?  obththabhg. 


!A; 


5  A 


fc  1 r ** 


o 

CJ 


•  •  «  •  •  I  •  • 


t  •  • 


6 


9 


f> 


6  — 


3 

70 


1 


6 


nearly.  |  Inches. 
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20  gCDDOO  dot  lit  hub  lid  =  1  cooooo  gdiithd. 
4  COOOOO  gaiitlia ,  =  1  c6o1q  gazvbbk. 

4  olqoS  gawduk,  1  uqop  ydodzana. 

1000  OOO  ta,  4 


'Si 

a; 


ISi 


fa 


CTj 


.  .  6 


80 


o 

o 

fa 


'SI 


3  1  100 
12  5  180 


7000  1000(5  toungS 


o5<5  (ding,  "  post.’; 


s 

l 


1  7 


200 


nearly 


The  above  is  what  is  called  the  common  measure,”  and  is  the 

t 

one  in  general  use.  The  other  measure  is  styled  the  “ chief’s  mea¬ 
sure,”  in  which  the  cubit  is  styled  OOCOOOcS  thdntoung,  or  O&CODOC 5 
mengitoung ,  both  implying  -  Royal  Cubit;”  and  its  length  is  according 
to  some  accounts  19TV  English  inches,  according  to  others  22i  English 
inches— but  it  is  most  usually  styled  “ three  fingers’”  breadth  longer 
than  the  common  cubit.  It  the  first  be  considered  correct,  according  to 
it  then,  the  corresponding  oo§  tlieet ,  of  the  measure,  would  be  To_  Gf 
<m  inch.  4  he  co  Inn ,  “  fathom,’  would  be  760T4-p  inches.  The  COD 
ta,  13311T  inches:  and  the  o$j>5  forng,  2  miles,  193  yards,  2  feet,  8  inches. 

I  his  is  the  Government  measure  used  for  assessment,  &c.* 

Some  ot  the  above  when  used  with  numerals  arc  thus  abbreviated. 

I  006  t licet,  is  written  5 — 1  £^(7$  moik,  is  written  8 — 1  OOD  ta,  is 

A  corresponding  difference  of  measure  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  L.  1. 
C.  1/S,  as  having  obtained  among  the  antient  Babylonians ;  o'  SI  /Wvo?  roZ 
^rPlou  bT‘  Tp«7£  <WuAo ici.  (( The  Royal  cubit,  exceeds  the  common  (mo¬ 

derate)  cubit  by  three  fingers’  breadth.”  It  may  be,  that  the  nations  of  the  East, 
utie  as  much  indebted  to  the  ancient  Babylonians  for  their  Metrological  system,  as 
Boeckh,  has  shewn  those  of  the  West  were. 
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written  ol  —  1  COQD(S  tonng,  is  written  S  —  and  in  the  same  way  with 
numerals,  as  9 1  — “four  ta .” 

OOD  id,  implies  “measure”  in  general,  and  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  with 
measures  of  length  ;  as  QCOdScoo  toungta,  “a  cubit.” 

0^(5  toing,  “a  post,”  is  also  a  generic  term  for  any  measure  approaching 
it  in  length,  such  as  “a  league,  a  kos,  a  mile,  &c. ;”  as  SOcScSoSo^cS 
dngtiliet  toing,  “an  English  mile.” 

Measures  of  Weight. 


tinoomydo,  “a  minute,  mote, 
seen  playing  in  a  sunbeam.” 

§,  my od,  “a  particle  of  fine  dust,” 
raised  aloft  in  hot  weather  by 
the  feet  of  men,  wheels  of  waff- 


36  og|ocool(^  paramanbomyoo ,  “  par¬ 
ticle  of  a  subtile  fluid,”  invisi¬ 
ble  to  men,  but  visible  to  Nats 


and  Angels, . .  =  1 

36  90COD[^  anobmybb, . .  1 


gons,  &c. 

36  hmoby  . =1  ahmoon,  “  particle  of  dust,” 

the  size  of  fine  flour. 

36  *§  hmobn,  . =1  OGgoScgs  kagnyeet  khyet,  “  the  mi¬ 

nute  particle  that  falls  to  the 
ground  from  an  iron  style  when 
writing  on  a  palmyra  leaf.” 


?  QO0o8cg°o  kagnyeet  kliyez,, .  . .  =  1  OD^gCOgOcSs  thanodkkhoungt , 


u  u 


“  louse’s  head.” 
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7  oo^gcogof  thanookkhoung, 

—  1  c^ggcSsco  moongnyengz  tse,  “a  grain 

of  mustard  seed.” 

3  <^gO(5sC0  mbongnyengi  tse, 

=  1  jjf>CO  hnantse,  “  sesamum  seed.” 

4  jJ^CQ  /man  tse, . 

.  —1  ooCO  tshantse,  “  grain  of  husked 

°  o  O 

rice.” 

4  QO  CO  tshantse, . 

o  o y 

.=1  g](5cg[S  khyeng  rwez,  “  the  seed  of 

Abrus  precatorius.”  ( Carey.) 

2  gj£cg[S  lkhyeng  rwe'%, . 

.  —  *  rwaigyee%,  a  species  of  seed. 

4  g)Qs  rwaigyee z, . 

.  =  1  os  bah. 

2  OS  bail, . . 

.  =  1  Cjjs  mbo%. 

2  (<£S  mdo%, . 

.  =  1  Oo6  mat. 

4  ooS  mat, . 

•  =  1  QoS  kyat,  Tickal. 

5  ogj(S  kyat, . 

.  —  1  c^cS  boh. 

0  boh,  or  100  OQ|(S  kyat, 

=  1  Soooo  bieththa,  or  viss. 

The  term  SOgcyS  akhwet, 

is  substituted  for  So OOO  viss,  in  con- 

nexion  with  any  capital  number;  as  COgoSoooooS  akhwet  t  at  shay , 

“  ten  piektha,  or  viss.” 

The  weight  ot  a  ocjjCO  kyat,  or  tickal,  is  252.75  grs.  troy  exactly.  (Low.) 

Some  of  the  above  weights  are  thus  abbreviated  with  numerals, 
I  rich,  is  written  Cgs  sometimes  g  ;  1  o§  bah,  is  written  5s  — 
1  (<^s  modi,  is  written  —  1  ooS  mat,  is  written  5  ;  and  1  ogjcS  kyat, 
is  wiitten  5  .  One  viss,  or  100 kycit,  is  written  on- —  or  ol  ;  and  so  on 

with  other  numerals 

The  Burmese  in  the  English  dominions  also  use  the  term  cg[S  rwe %, 
to  express  “  pice ; ’ ’  and  5s  bah,  to  express  “  anna  ;”  as  oods  ta  bah  “  one 
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anna  ;”  hneetbaii,  "two  bai  or  annas  moot,  to  express  "two 

annas  OOc^s  tamddi,  one  modi,  "two  annas:”  oo6  mat,  to  express  a 
four  anna  piece  ;  as  ooooS  tdmdt,  one  mat ,  or  "four  annas.” 

The  modi,  and  os  bail,  in  the  above  table  severally  equal  ^th 
and  -j^th  of  a  Tickal.  But  another  denomination  of  these  weights 
called  the  smaller  or  lesser  modi  and  bail,  severally  are  the  Toth  and 
^th  of  a  Tickal. 

The  Government  of  Ava  send,  from  the  capital,  sets  cff  standard 
weights  (  93CCOS  alei,)  for  the  use  of  the  provinces.  The  present  are 
called  o^S!?dccos  toialei,  being  surmounted  by  the  figure  of  a  0^2  toz, 
the  mythical  Lion  of  Boodhism,  and  the  present  cognisance  oLBurma ; 
the  former  were  styled  ooSscxDO'&CCOS  hengithaale,  from  having  been 
surmounted  with  a  figure  of  a  oocSscoo  hengitha,  the  famous  hansa, 
or  Brahminee  duck,  the  cognisance  of  the  kingdom  of  Pegu. 


Measures  of  Capacity. 


Cf) 

r 

O 

1  1  M  1 

«  a) 

Ho  "cc  0 
>  > 

—  — i 

mea- 

h— < 

2  .  ™ 
+Z  —  cn  ”T 

— * 

0 

-fV  aj  -P  2 
t-i  Cl 

_  D 

iJj  rt 

2  cottS  let,  or  "  handful,”  =  1  cooS^cS  letkhbok,  "the 

6 

> 

!>■ 

En 

two  hands  full.” 

2  coaS  ^6  let  khook, - =  1  ocooS  tsalay . 

34y 

1  £  nearly 

1  Pint. 

4  OcoaS  tsalay, . =  1  (cj  §  pyee . 

I45| 

5 

j  Gall. 

2  §g5  pyee,  . —  1  ogo8  tsdrwdt. 

2  ©go5  tsdrwdt . . =1  8o5  tsiet . 

5C»4i 

20 

2Galls. 

2  8o5  tsiet, . =  1  g  khwai. 
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2  g  khwai,  or  16  (gg5  pyee,—  1  C oS%  tengg ,  commonly  styled  “  Basket,”  = 

4493y  cub.  inch.  160  lbs.  av.2  Bushels. 
ogj^OOS  the  fifth  part  of  a  §g5  pyee,  is  called  ogj^oos  kywdntsaz,  -a 
meal  for  one  person  ” 

Some  of  the  above  measures  are  abbreviated  with  numerals  ;  thus  1 
oofs  teng%,  is  written  5;  1  8o5  isiet,  is  written  5;  1  (ygS  pyee,  is 
written  8  ;  1  QCOaS  tsalay,  is  written  5 ;  and  so  on  with  any  other 


numeral. 


Measures  of  Time. 

The  minuter  divisions  of  Time  are  somewhat  various,  the  follow¬ 
ing  table  is  compiled  from  the  best  procurable  information: — 

10  OCtO  tchana,  “instant,”. .  .  .  ==  1  ocp  khara. 


10  Qgp  khara, . =1  (g^>  pyan. 

6  pyan,  . =1  beedzdna. 

15  ogSe^D  beedzdna, . =1  ol§  pad. 

4  61  §  pad,  . =  1 

naree. 

60  naree, . .  ]  qoS  ret,  or  “day  of  24  hours." 

15  qoS  ret,  . =1  oog  pakkha,  of  the  month." 

2  oc^  pdkkhd, . =  1  co  la,  “  moon,  or  month.” 

12  CO  la, . =1  /meet,  or  “year.” 


The  GjoS  ret,  consists  of  two  parts  :  “  from  sunrise”  C^OgaS  nedwet . 
to  sunset  CJj)0<5  new  eng,  is  called  C^>  ne,  or  the  “day  proper and 
from  sunset  to  sunrise  again  is  styled  gopS  gnyeen,  or  “night.”  These 
are  again  divided  into  four  watches  each,  the  first,  from  about  6  a.  m.  to  9 
a.  m.,  is  called  “the  first  watch,”  or  OOgjo5c8s  td  khyetteei;  from  9  a.  m. 
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to  12  is  styled  the  second  watch,  or  jS^ja5c8s  hneetkhyelieei ;  from 
12  to  3p.m.  is  styled  the  third  watch,  or  oqsqo5c8s  thbbmkhyUtee s; 
from  3  to  6  p.  m.  is  called  the  fourth  watch,  or  Ukhyitlee s. 

Taking’  the  60  ^>0^  naree ,  to  ec[ual  24  hours  of  our  time,  1  naree  would 
amount  to  24  minutes;  at  the  end  of  each  naree,  the  CoocS  moung, 
or  “gong”  is  sounded,  hence  the  two  terms  are  synonymously  used. 
The  watch  varies  from  8  to  9  naree,  according  to  the  length  of 
the  day.  The  term  ^>0^  naree ,  is  likewise  used  to  express  the  Eng¬ 
lish  “hour;”  as  nannet  ko% naree  akhyien dweng, 

“at  9  o’clock  in  the  morning.”  gnyeenkoi  naree 

akhyien  dweng,  “at  9  o’clock  at  night.”  pydn ,  “again,”  is  used  to 

express  the  hours  corresponding  with  our  p.  m.  ;  thus 

naree  py  an  /meet  naree  akhyien  dweng,  “at  2  o’clock  p.  M.” 
When  the  night  hours,  however,  are  referred  to,  the  word  (g$  pyan ,  is 
superceded  by  cog  gnyeen,  “night;”  as  JO^CQOOoScoS^D^^cgcS 
gnyeen  td  tshaytd  naree  akhyien  dweng,  “at  11  o’clock  at  nmht.” 

Sometimes  ^joSc8s  khyetteei,  is  used  as  a  sort  of  numeral  generic 
adjunct  in  questions  ;  as  ‘fj ^CDoSjf 5 -/j a5 cS'.coo  nareekhay hncel khyit- 

teetla,  “what  o’clock  is  it?"  CO30aS|8^a5c8scOD  Id  tshay  lined  khyet- 
tee s  la,  “  twelve  o’clock  ?” 

“  Noon>”  is  styletl  g??  mwom  ■  and  “  midnight/*  oSsccoS  thdmkhoung. 

The  first  OCg  pdkkhd,  or  “  halfof  the  month/’  that  is,  from  the  new 
moon  COCoS  lathecl,  to  the  full  moon  CG^gS  lahyee,  is  styled  COSO^s 
003  Idtshampdkkhd,  or  “the  pdkklid,  of  the  waxing  or  increasing 
rroon  ;  from  the  full  moon  to  the  change  again  is  styled  COSXjoSoog 


u  u 
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Id  tshbokpakkha,  or  “  the  pakklia,  of  the  receding  or  waning  moon.” 
But  the  most  usual  term  in  dates  for  the  waning  of  the  moon  is 
CO^^COqjS  labyeegyau,  or  “beyond  the  full  moon/’  lit.  “  passing  the 
full  moon.”  From  the  disappearing  of  the  moon  to  the  change,  is 
called  COOgoS  lagzcay,  or  “  the  hiding  of  the  moon.”  The  last  day 
of  the  month  is  called  COCoS  la  gnay,  or  “  the  little  moon.” 

The  Burmese  date  their  correspondence,  &c.  &c.,  as  from  the  1st, 

2nd,  3rd,  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  11th,  12th,  13th,  14th 

« 

or  15th,  day  of  the  waxing,  or  the  waning  moon  ;  thus  ol^COOO^s 
CCO°oC[cS  watsliolatshamleiret ,  “the  fourth  day  of  the  waxing  moon 
Watsho  ;”  ^o6v?OoSco§ ^CCXjSoQSOoSoqs^aS  nalddu  labyee gyauta 
tshay  thbont  ret,  “  the  13th  day  of  the  waning  moon  Natdau.” 

The  day  of  the  new  moon,  the  8th  day  of  the  waxing  moon,  the 
day  of  the  full,  and  the  8th  day  of  the  wane,  are  set  apart  for  the 
performance  of  religious  duties,  and  are  styled  either  gCj_o5s|>  bbpobth 
ne,  or  cScoSsqJ  tliiedengzne,  or  abyeezne,  all  implying  the 

“  day  of  religious  observance.”  On  these  sabbaths  no  public  or  private 
business  is  transacted,  and  the  more  strict  observers  of  the  law  abstain 
from  tasting  food  between  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun. 

The  week  consists  of  seven  days,  named  after  the  Sun,  Moon, 
and  Planets. 


Sunday,  .  . 

tdnenggbnwe,  .  . 

Pali 

C]8  rabie,  “  the  Sun.” 

Monday,  .  . 

CO^cScOD  ta  neng  la, . .  . . 

do. 

Og  tsandd,  “  the  Moon. 

Tuesday,  .  . 

9DC5)/  dnga, . 

,  do. 

KX5)!  dnga,  “  Mars.” 

Wednesday, 

bboddhahooi,  .... 

do. 

c^g  bbbddha,  “  Mercury 
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Thursday,.  .(ogoODOCOQ  kyathdpdte ,  Pali  goSocB  priethpatie,  “Jupiter.” 

Friday, - cax>a5(cgo  thoukya, - do.caooQo  thoukya,  “  Venus.” 

Saturday,..  OC^  tsdne . . do.  CCX3o£}  thdiirie,  “  Saturn” 

The  Names  of  the  12  months  which  consist  alternately  of  29  and 
30  days,  together  with  their  Zodiacal  Signs  are  :  — 


C/5 


29  April  cocqs  Tagnds,  - 8cXO  Mietha,  Aries  . 

> 

30  May  oosq  Katshudn,  ....  gooo  Pyietlia,  Taurus  . . . . 


Vulgo,  O^s  thot,  “the 

> 

Goat.” 

^OSOJ)gScxX)C3  nzcaz  hlet 


thahpd ,  the  Bull.” 

29  June  Ndj/oon . Medddn,  Gemini  ....  ^S^Spootklwung  “the 


full  time  of  union  of 


Male  and  Female.3 


30  July  ol^  IVatsho,  ....  ooepof  Kdrdgdt,  Cancer. .  o^sff*,aw,«theCrab.” 

29  Aug.  olcsIcS  tVagoung,. .  c8§  Thien,  Leo . 9|(?COD  khyengtlie,  "the 

Lion.” 

30  Sept.  cooScococS;  Tduthalengz, 

abb.  to  odcoSi  thalengz,  oo|>  Kan ,  Virgo . oogDO  kagnya, 


the 


Virgin.” 


29  Oct.  aoco£sago5  Thadengtky- 

K\'t.  or  o'iopjCO  It  akj/U'it,  ^  Doo,  Libra .  ^  khyien,  “  (he  Scales.” 

30  Nov.  00§C203<5i^S  Tatshoung- 

mdonz, . (ejap  PyjetstsAa,  Scorpio  ootSscQc^ps  kengifehye- 

mya% ,  "a  Scorpion.” 
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29  Dec.  ^>cS©Oo5  Natdau,  . ©J  Ddnoo ,  Sagittarius  Vulgo,CO(5s©CO$  leng 

“the  Bow.” 

30  Jan.  Pyatlio, . ©OOOG|  Magara,  Capri- 

. cf'iso^s  gnaimdm, 

“  Sea  Monster.” 


coruus 


29  Feb.  cooQd^  Tabodwai,  ....  0^5  Goon,  Aquarius.  .  CC^g^aS^  re'rweto,“ 

Water  Pot.” 

30  Mar  OOColcSs  Tdboung%,  . .  .  .  S|  Mien,  Pisces . els  gna%,  “  the  Fish. 

The  year  commences  on  the  1  Sth  of  April,  and,  as  shown  above, 
consists  of  but  354  days,  being  a  lunar  year,  but,  to  make  it  conform 
to  the  true  solar  year,  the  month  cfldE^  watsho,  is  intercalated  by 
the  Burmans  on  every  third  year;  and  is  then  called  ScBooold^ 
datieya  icatshd,  or  the  "second  Watsho.”  In  Arracan  Proper,  they 

o 

intercalate  the  month  COcqs  tdgdo%,  calling  the  one  OOG^scoocOOcS 
tagooilahoung,  or  "the  old  month  Tagdd,”  and  the  intercalated  one 
COO^SGDOoS  tagdoila  theet,  or  "  the  new  month  Tagdds.”  But,  as  still 
with  these  alterations  the  year  would  not  coincide  properly  with  the 
true  solar  one,  at  certain  intervals  when  the  irregularity  has  accumu¬ 
lated  so  as  to  be  inconvenient,  the  king,  on  the  advice  of  the  Brahmin 
astrologers,  makes  an  arbitrary  alteration. 

The  year  is  likewise  divided  into  three  JXX}  botbb,  “  seasons,”  or 
oooco  kata;  "  times,”  viz.,  ©£03(5 goocd  tshoungkald,  or  "  cold  season,” 
which  commences  on  the  day  of  the  full  moon  of  00©£0D(5qs  tad- 
zoungmddno,  or  "  November,”  and  continues  up  to  the  day  of  the  full 
moon  of  00©dl taboungz,  or  "March:”  the  ©gsooOGD  nweikala ,  or 
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“  hot  season/’  which  commences  on  the  day  of  the  full  moon  of  March, 
and  continues  to  the  day  of  the  full  moon  of  old^  watsho ,  or  “  July 
and  the  ^_£&oodcd  moghikala,  or  “  rainy  season/’  which  begins  on  the 

day  of  the  full  moon  of  July,  and  continues  to  the  beginning  of  the  cold 
season. 


These  seasons  are  explained  by  the  courses  of  the  Sun,  and  Planets 
around  the  mythological  mount  §&£}_£[  myengz  mo.  The  cold  sea¬ 
son  corresponding  to  the  OOc8^88  baheerd  iciemie,  «  the  outer,”  or 
moie  distant  course.”  The  hot  season  corresponds  to  the  ^^^088 
dndaii  xoiemie ,  “the  inner,”  or  “  nearer  course.”  And  the  rainy  season 
coi  lesponds  to  the  ^2^88  matstshe  wiemie,  or  “  middle  course.”  Be¬ 
sides  this  there  is  a  season  called  the  ol  og £s  wa  dweng%,  “  fast  sea- 
son,  or  lent,”  consisting  of  three  months  of  the  year,  viz.  from  the 
beginning  of  ol^  watsho ,  “July,”  including  dlcoltS  wa  Jchoung,  “Au¬ 
gust,  and  CCoScocoSo  dauthalengo,  “ September,”  and  ending  at  the 
beginning  of  October,  which  is  hence  called  olcgjoS  wakywet  or  “  lent 
finished.” 

The  Era  of  Burmah. 

There  are  two  epochs  from  which  the  Burmese  date.  The  one  called 
the  sacred  Era,  being  the  date  that  Gaiidama  entered  Nieban,  or  “  An¬ 
nihilation,’’  viz.  B.  C.  543;  the  other  the  vulgar  epoch,  A.  D.  639,  esta¬ 
blished  by  king  Puppachan  Rahan.  Vide  Prinsep’s  Tables. 

Orthography. 

It  may  almost  bo  stated  that  there  is  no  such  tiling-  as  Orthography 
m  the  Burmese  language;  (he  mode  of  spelling  varying  in  a  most 
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arbitrary  manner  and  that  too  in  every  writing  from  an  imperial  edict 
down  to  a  peasant’s  letter. 

But  it  may  be  given  as  a  summary  rule,  “  That  all  letters  having 
in  any  way  a  cognate  power  are  found  interchangeably  written 
for  each  other  thus  in  all  those  cases  given  in  the  tables  of  the 
permutations  of  the  powers  of  final  consonants,  at  p.  18,  those  conso¬ 
nants  are  found  interchangeably  written  ;  likewise  the  “  Linguafs,” 
and  the  letters  G>>  and  which  are  borrowed  from  the  Pali  language, 
are  often  found  expressed  by  the  corresponding  dentals,  and  by  the 
letters  O  and  30;  as  OCOO  pahtama ,  for  (J^pahtama,  “  the  first ;”  OGpS 
tsarat,  for  OCpS  dzdrat,  a  kind  of  “  serai,”  or  halting  place.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  variations  will  hence  be  more  easily  understood  COQOOcS  for 
C03(S  the  Vedas;  cocS  for  OOo5  to  be  skilled  in;”  o8(S  for  d8cS 

f 

“  to  be  silent ;”  and  s8c5  for  s8(S  “  a  landing  place  ;”  for  gjjS 
“  seven  ;”  Qs  for  3^2  a  way.”  The  Burmese  cannot  pronounce  an 
“r,”  but  as  a  y,”  thus  <g,  or  and  (X^> ,  or  oqcS  “  a  hall  of 

justice,”  are  found  interchangeably  written.  6  final  are  very  fre¬ 
quently  written  for  one  another.  When  the  character  °  the%  thet  teng, 
terminates  a  word  bearing  the  s,  shepouk ,  or  heavy  accent,  frequently 
a  final  O %  m,  with  an  additional  heavy  accent  is  superadded ;  thus 
oo5c\gs<Se  for  OoSc^s  this  occurs  often  in  inscriptions.  ooooS  for 
coooS  ahalf;”^g|s,  or  J[$and  “  mud,  mire,”  are  found  written 
and  ;  QCg|>  for  3DCgij>  ff  a  couch  ;”  the  vowel  x  and  C  with  the 
heavy  accent,  are  found  changed  ;  as  cog  for  o£>  “  to  hang,  suspend.”  ooS 
may,  and  cooS  lay,  &c.,  are  found  in  place  of  ogS  mee,  and  CO gS  lee. 
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20  a. 


90  a ,  vowel;  p.  1.  has  no  symbol;  p.  2. 

its  class  ;  p.  3.  its  power,  inherent,  per¬ 
muted  ;  p.  4.  its  permutations  with 
finals  ;  pp.  17,  18,  19.  when  takes  ac¬ 
cents  ;  p.  20.  privative  ;  p.  33. 

20  d,  mute  consonant ;  p.  1 .  symbols  of 

vowels  combined  with  it ;  p.  2  and  14. 
presided  over  by  the  Sun  ;  p.  25.  its 
equivalent  in  d.  g.  system  ;  p.  28. 

20  d,  format  prefix  for  verbals ;  p.  32. 

sometimes  omitted ;  pp.  33.  145.  for¬ 
mat.  pref.  for  adverbs  ;  p.  164. 

20Og]^  dfywow,pers.pron.  and  comp.  p.67. 

20Q^goSs  dgyoungt,  idiomat.  use  of  with 
fut.  aff.  p.  142. 

agycng,  pron.  adj.  p.  72. 

20^j0S  akhyai,  “  an  interval,”  critically 

expl-  p-  xiii.  pron.  adj.  p.  72.  its  adv. 
comp.  p.  77- 

90gaS  akhwct ,  measure  of  weight;  p.  1 70. 

20^1  dnga,  “  Mars,  Tuesday;”  p.  174. 

90g3?  agnyeet ,  comp.  caus.  aff.  p.  62. 

2000lg  dnoomyoo ,  measure  of  weight ;  p. 
169. 


2OC0  ddie,  pron.  interrog.  p.  77. 

200^<5s  ddoingt,  comp.  caus.  aff.  p.  62. 
23  ^^5  dnee,  dem.  pron.  p.  70. 

20  <,^388  dntdiii  wiedhie  (( inner  course,’ 


p.  1 


/  / 


23  (S  at,  aux.  verb.  aff.  p.  154. 

abyeezne,  “  Sabbath;”  p.  174. 
200QoS  abhay,  pron.  interrog.  and  comp. 

p-71. 

20Qo5  dmook," )  f  ,. 

u.  >  I  measure  of  distance ;  p. 

2o£j_o5  dnioifo  J  167- 

23G|£  dreng ,  comp.  caus.  aff.  p.  64. 
20Cajj3a5  alyouk,  comp.  caus.  aff.  p.  64. 
20 dhlwon,  pref.  of  superlat.  deg.  p.  86. 


20  cithoo,~\ 

am,  J  contraet-  !>•  71. 


20 


an. 


20 ypS  d 


a  nine  e 


fut.  temp.  aff.  p.  134. 
with  dat.  caus.  aff.  ex- 
’  f  presses  infinit.  mood, 
J  p.  142. 


20^S  an  myeet,  light  accent ;  p.  20. 


203  a. 

203  a,  vowel ;  p.  1.  its  symbol ;  p.  2.  its 

class  ;  p.  3.  power ;  p.  4.  takes  ac¬ 
cents  ;  p.  20.  equival.  in  k.  t.  system  : 
p.  32. 

2032  aai,  critically  expl.  p.  xv.  caus.  aff. 
p.  48. 

286  ieng,  format,  aff.  for  comp,  subst.p.  41. 


C202C202  ez 
ai, 

C203oS  ouk, 
of  inferior 
C203o5g8 


interject,  p.  166. 


comp,  caus  aff.  p.  58. 
degree  of  com  par.  p.  83. 
oak  myeet,  light  accent;  p 


aff. 


.20. 


Y  Y 
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C  300(S  oun(j ,  mod.  aff.  subj.  p.  139.  forms 
adverbs ;  p.  165. 

C900OQ5  aiimay,  interj.  p.  166. 

C9oT  au,  "1 

1G6- 

9^  o,  tripthon  g,  power,  symbol,  and  per¬ 
mutation  ;  p.  3.  equiv.  in  k.  t.  system  ; 
p.  26.  vocative  ;  p.  57.  dem.  pron.  p. 
70.  interj.  p.  166. 

^  ie. 

<^ie,v oweljp.  1.  symbol ;  p.  2.  class  ;  p. 

3.  power,  and  variations;  p.  4.  when 
takes  accents  ;  p.  20.  equiv.  in  k.  y. 
system ;  p.  25. 

S  ee- 

3)  ee,  vowel ;  p.  1.  symbol ;  p.  2.  class; 

p.  o.  power,  and  variations  ;  p.  4.  equi¬ 
valent  in  k.  y.  system  ;  p.  25.  takes 
accents  ;  p.  20. 

&  €e>  dcm-  pron.  p.70.  its  adv.  comp, 
p.  73. 

eernee,  pron.  adj.  p.  72. 

0  66. 

0  66,  vowel  ;  p.  1.  symbol;  p.  2.  class  ; 

p.  3.  power,  permutation,  variation  ;  p. 
5.  takes  accents  ;  p.  20.  equiv.  in  k.  y. 
system  ;  p.  26. 

0C0  ootoo,  “season;”  p.  176. 

0qo5o^>  oopoothne,  “  Sabbath  ;”  p.  174. 
00X00  oothabhd,  measure  of  distance  ; 

p.  167. 

§  oo. 

§  oo,  vowel ;  p.  1.  symbol;  p.  2.  class; 

p.  3.  power,  permut.  and  variat.  p.  5. 
takes  accents  ;  p.  20.  equiv.  in  k.  y. 

system ;  p.  26. 


0°  ooi,  comp.  caus.  aff.  p.  59.  gener.  aff.  p. 

102.  mod.  aff.  imperat.  p.  137.  aux. 
verb.  aff.  p.  154. 

C  e. 

G  e,  vowel  p.  1.  symbol  p.  2.  class  p.  3. 

power,  and  variat.  p.  5.  takes  accents ; 
p.  20.  equiv.  in  k.  y.  system  ;  p.  26. 
equiv.  in  cl.  y.  system  ;  p.  28.  . 

eee,  nature  of  expl.  p.  xviii.  abbr. 

p.  23.  caus.  aff.  p.  48.  pron.  adj.  p. 
69.  narrat.  verb.  aff.  134. 

sb  ai. 

3b  ai,  vowel ;  p.  1.  symbol ;  p.  2.  class  ; 

p.  3.  power,  variat.  p.  5.  takes  ac¬ 
cents  ;  p.  20. 

C@0  au. 

c[^0  aii,  vowel  ;  p.  1.  symbol;  p.  2. 

class ;  p.  3.  power,  and  permut.  p.  5. 
takes  accent ;  p.  20.  equiv.  in  k.  y. 


system  ;  p.  26. 
ggOh 
and  5. 


C'gogCh  autlitadza,  “labial;”  pp.  3. 


cgT  au. 

egr  au,  vowel;  p.  1.  symbol;  p.  2. 
class  ;  p.  3.  power,  and  permut.  p.  5. 

OO  ka. 

% 

OO  kd,  consonant;  p.  1.  class;  p.  5. 

name  ;  p.  6.  power, and  permut.  p.  16. 
other  permut.  p.  16.  presided  over  by 
the  Moon  ;  p.  24.  equiv.  in  cl.  y.  sys¬ 
tem  ;  p.  27.  format,  pref.  in  adverbs  ; 
p.  164. 

OO  yd,  caus.  aff.  pp.  45  and  56.  expresses 
“  time ;”  p.  xxiii.  past.  aff.  p.  144. 
o5  k,  permutes  power  of  preceding  tripth. 
p.  3.  item  inherent  vowel ;  p.  4.  and 
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1/ .  item  vowel  au  ;  p.  5.  permut.  pp. 
8  and  17.  abbr.  p.  23. 

OO (5s £0^02  kcngikhre  mya%,  “  the  Scor¬ 
pion  ;”  p.  175. 

GOODS  gdtsai,  miscell.  aff.  p.  158. 

OODq  katshoon ,  “  May;”  p.  175. 

gdteeiga,  miscell.  aff.  p.  158. 

OO06  kdt,  “  hard,”  used  with  names  of 
measures,  &c.  to  express  “  a  full  mea¬ 
sure  ;  GOqScOOdS  kattoung,  “a  full 
stretched  cubit.” 

GO 00 6  £0  kagnyeet  khye,  measure  of 
weight ;  p.  169. 

GO0OD  kdgnya,  «  the  Virgin  ;”  p.  175. 

°OaSg<?>  kdnthtddzd,  «  guttural;  pp.  3 
and  5. 

GO^>  kan,  “  Virgo  ;”  p.  175. 

OOOCO  kale ,  aff.  of  diminutives;  p.  38. 

O0G|OO0§  kardgdt,  “Cancer;”  p.  175. 

GODS  gat,  caus.  aff.  p.  44.  referred  to  ;  p. 
xxiii.  pres.  part.  aff.  p.  144. 

GODOD  kald,  “  seasons ;”  p.  176.  deriv. 
given  ;  p.  xii. 

yoon,  num.  aff.  for  verbs  ;  p.  131. 
gooni,  gener.  aff.  p.  111. 
goon ,  “  Aquarius ;”  p.  176. 

Ob  kai,  euph.  aff.  p.  163. 

caus.  aff.  p.  o6.  dem.  pron. 

p.  71. 

CGOD  gait ,  "1 

>euph.  explet.  aff.  p.  163. 
CGODCCO  gdule,  J  1 

CGOdS  goung,  gen.  aff.  p.  104. 

CGOD(5s  goungi,  root  expl.  p.  xiii.  mod. 
aff.  subj.  p.  110.  abbr.  p.  23. 


CGOD  CO  gaiitha ,  measure  of  distance; 

p.  168. 

G^  go,  caus.  aff.  p.  46. 

kbshcng,  term  of  compellation ; 
p.  63. 

O^oS  koh ,  pron.  subst.  corrupt,  and  ab- 
brev.  p.  67.  gen.  aff.  p.  111.  comb, 
with  CO  Id;  p.  118. 

G^oSjcgcS  kohgydt,  pron.  p.  68. 

G^oScOoS  kohdau,  pron.  subst.  p.  68. 

G^oS^  kohro,  corrupt,  p.  67. 

kohsheng,  pron.  p.  68. 

O^S  koi,  numeral,  its  meaning  explained  ; 
p.  89. 

GCJj^cS  kydnook,  pron.  subst.  p.  66. 

GC^jDo  kyat,  root  analysed ;  p.  xiv.  implies  a 

“  Tiger,”  and  is  used  as  a  generic  pre- 
fix  to  names  of  all  large  beasts  of  prey. 
G(^|o  kyiet,  used  to  express  “  decades” 
of  rational  beings  ;  p.  98. 

(S  kyook,  abbr.  p.  67. 

CO}]  kye,  comp.  caus.  aff.  p.  61. 

COC^JDO^SoDOCOO^o  kyoukfsagdndnt,  a 

numerical  mode  of  writing  the  Alpha¬ 
bet,  explained ;  p.  25. 

Goqj5  gyau,  num.  aux.  p.  122. 

@  kya, 

(o^O^  kydgoon, 

p.  131. 

kyat,  measure  of  weight;  p.  1 70. 
(O^DCOOCOOS  kyathdbddei,  “Thursday;” 

p.  175.  “Jupiter,”  referred  to  p.  xxxviii. 
@5  gyieti,  num.  aux.  p.  119. 

c(cgo£s  gyoung abbr.  p.  23.  comp. 


num.  aff.  of  verbs  ; 


1S2 
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caus.  aff.  p.  64.  gener.  aff.  p.  108.. 
miscell.  aff.  p.  162. 

Q@oS  g young,  abbr.  p.  23.  caus.  aff. 

p.  50.  expresses  “time;”  p.  xxiii. 
miscell.  aft’,  p.  159. 

Og>  kwa,  compounded  with  a  dat.  caus. 

aff.  p.  51.  use  with  00  td ;  p.  1 17. 

°g<5s  kwengi,  gen.  aff.  p.  111. 

ogoS  kway,  pron.  subst.  comp,  and  abbr. 

p.  68. 

Og|o6  kyivat,  num.  adjunct,  its  use  with  0Q 

td ;  p.  115. 

kyivon  tsa%,  measure  of  capacity  ; 
p.  172. 

OjjlcOoT  kywondau,  pron.  subst.  and 
comp.  p.  67* 

O^j^cS  kywdnnook,  pron.  subst.  and 
comp.  pp.  66  and  67. 

©  khd. 


©  khd,  consonant ;  p.  1 .  takes  2d  symbol 

of  2d  vowel ;  p.  3.  its  class ;  p.  5.  name  ; 
p.  6.  power,  and  variat.  p.  8.  per¬ 
muted  ;  p.  16.  presided  over  by  Moon  ; 
p.  24.  .  equiv.  in  cl.  g.  system  ;  p.  27. 

©  kh,  how  permuted  ;  p.  20. 

©o5  khdit,  v.  OOOS  kdt.  item  aux.  verb, 
aff.  p.  154. 

©£  kheng,  aux.  aff.  negat.  mood  ;  p.  150. 
©(B  kheng,  aux.  aff.  ofindef.  time;p.  135. 
©£s  kheng%,  gen.  aff.  p.  111. 

©COO  khdnd,  measure  of  time;  p.  172. 

©^  khan,  num.  aux.  p.  122. 

©0^2  khaman%,  part,  term  ;  pp.  37  and  143. 
©CCO  khdle,  aff.  of  diminutives  ;  p.  34. 
©Cp  khdra,  measure  of  time;  p.  172. 


5  khan,  aux.  adjunct,  with  intrans.  verbs ; 

p.  128. 

khoo ,  gen.  aff.  p.  112.  used  with  00 
td ;  p.  116. 

©  khai,  aux.  verb.  aff.  p.  154. 

©  khgi,  aux.  aff.  of  indef.  time;  p.  135. 

mod.  aff.  imperat.  p.  137.  euph.  aff. 
p.  163. 

c©loS  khouk,  num.  aux.  p.  120. 


&Aoi£,form.  aff.  for  comp,  subst.  p.  39. 

SJjC/5  khyet,  form.  aff.  for  verbals,  p.  36. 
gen.  aff.  p.  111. 

3]o5c8  khyettee,  term  of  “  time,”  p.  172 ; 

used  as.  gen.  aff.  p.  173. 

9]S  khyeng ,  mod.  aff.  optat.  p.  141. 

khyengrwei,  measure  of  weight ; 

p.  170. 

^jfcOO  khyeng  the,  “the  Lion;”  p.  175. 

9I&  khyengt,  format,  term,  for  verbals, 

p.  33.  for  comp,  subst.  p.  39.  pers. 
pron.  p.  69.  num.  aux.  p.  123.  mis¬ 
cell.  aff.  p.  157. 

91  &  khyee%,  miscell.  aff.  p.  158. 

^JO  khyat,  gen.  aff.  p.  109. 

khydn%,  num.  aux.  pp.  97.  121. 


SJpS  khya%,  critically  analysed ;  p.  xii.  use 
with  00  ta  ;  p.  1 16.  [p.  162. 

khyien,  euphon.  and  explet.  aff. 


khyeen,  used  explet.  with  words  of 
time  ;  p.  40. 

khyien,  “the  Scales;”  p.  175. 


khyien,  euph.  aff*.  p.  162. 


C^J  khye,  mod.  aff.  imperat.  p.  137.  euph. 
aff.  p.  63. 

hhyoungi,  gen.  aff.  p.  110. 
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S  khrcngi ,  format,  term,  for  verbals  ; 

p.  33. 

ggS  khree,  mod.  aft*,  imperat.  p.  13/. 
eg  khre,  euph.  afF.  p.  163. 
goS  khwet.  gen.  aft*,  p.  111. 

khwon% ,  gen.  aft*,  p.  110. 
g  khwai,  measure  of  capacity;  p.  1/1. 


gnoimdm,  “  the  Sea  Monster;” 

p.  176. 

go?  gnra%,  euph.  aft*,  p.  163. 

§1  gnha ,  caus.  afF.  p.  49.  expresses 

“time;”  p.  xxiii.  used  with  fut.  aft*,  to 
form  Infinitive  ;  p.  142. 

©  tsa. 


O  ga. 

O  get,  consonant ;  p.  1.  takes  2d  symbol  of 

2d  vowel ;  p.  3.  its  class  ;  p.  5.  its 
name  ;  p.  6  power ;  p.  8.  presided 
over  by  Moon ;  p.  24. 

<S  g,  how  permuted ;  p.  20. 

gdndnx,  “the  Crab;”  p.  175. 

OU§Z  gamant,  part,  term;  p.  37  and  143. 
miscell.  aft*,  p.  160. 

61<go8  gawook,  measure  of  distance; 

p.  168. 

£0  ghd. 

©3  ghd,  consonant;  p.  1.  class;  p.  5. 

name  ;  p.  6.  power,  and  variat.  p.  8. 
presided  over  by  Moon  ;  p.  24. 

©5  gh,  how  permuted  ;  p.  20. 

C  gnd. 

C  gnd,  consonant ;  p.  1 .  takes  2d  symbol 

of  2d  vowel ;  p.  3.  its  class  ;  p.  5.  and 
7.  power;  p.  8.  presided  over  by  Moon  ; 
p.  24.  equiv.  in  d.  g.  system ;  p.  2~. 

(5  tig,  permutes  power  of  preceding  tri- 

phth  ;  p.  3.  item  of  inherent  vowel ; 
p.  18.  item  vowel  du  ;  p.  5  and  p.  9. 
superior,  abbr.  p.  23. 

cl  gna,  pers.  pron.  ref.  to  ;  p.  xxiii.  pron. 
subst.  p.  66. 

Cb  gnai,  “the  Fish;”  p.  176. 


©  /sd,  consonant;  p.  1.  class;  p. 5.  name; 

1>.  6.  power;  p.  9.  permut.  p.  16.  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  Mars  ;  p.  24.  equiv.  in 
d.  g.  system  ;  p,  27.  , 

©  tsg,  format,  aft*,  for  comp,  subst.  p.  38. 

aux.  verb.  aft*,  p.  155.  euph.  afF.  p.  163. 

6  ts,  permut.  of  inherent  vowel  before  ; 

pp.  4  and  18.  own  power  permut.  p.  9. 

ooS  tset,  deriv.  given  ;  p.  xii. 

©(ogOcB  tsekya  watie,  epithet  expl.p.xxur 
0(5  tseng, 

o  c  >  miscell.  aft*,  p.  158. 

©COO  tsengtseet, ) 

0(5?  tseng%,  num.  gen.  aft*,  p.  106. 

€)S  tseng,  interrog.  afF.  p.  147. 

Og5  tsee,  abbr.  p.  23.  miscell.  aft*,  p.  158. 

0|  tsdndd,  “  Moon  ;”  p.  174. 

OC^)  tsdine,  “  Saturday;”  p.  175. 

O^S  tsano%,  aux.  verb.  aft*,  p.  155. 

0<go5  tsdphway,  format,  and  particip.  aft*, 
p.  37*  and  143. 

ocqs  tsabhobi,  aux.  afF.  of  negation  ;  p.  151. 

0*5  tsdn,  mod.  afF.  imperat.  p.  137.  aux. 
verb  afF.  p.  154. 

©561  tsanba,  mod.  afF.  imperat.  p.  137- 


OCp  tsdra,  format,  term  for  verbals ;  p.  34. 
©9.0^  tsdnvot,  measure  of  capacity ;  p.  171. 
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©ojj  tsarwe ,  its  use  with  ablative  caus.  aff. 
pp.  55  and  56. 

OCOoS  tsdlay ,  measure  of  capacity;  p.  171. 
0c8  tsdlie ,  format,  aff.  p.  37. 

o 

isalooni,  num.  aux.  p.  122. 

o 

O  tsdn,  interrog.  aff.  p.  147. 

03  Q  cS  tsa  gnh'et, 66  sparrow,”  referred  to ; 
p.  xxvii. 

©P$  tsal,  format,  aff.  for  comp,  subst. 
p.  39. 

8cS  tsiet,  “mind,”  deriv.  given;  p.  xii. 
miscell.  aff.  p.  159. 

8o5  tsiet,  fract.  num.  p.  97.  num.  aux. 

p.  121.  measure  of  capacity;  p.  171. 
86  tsien,  fut.  of  CQ  tse,  q.  v. 

8  tsee,  num.  aux.  p.  123. 

8  s  tsee %,  gen.  aff.  p,  !07 

8s3jj  tseeirwe ,  aux.  adjunct.  ^  comparison; 

p.  82.  may  be  omilted  :  p.  S4. 
g  tsoo ,  used  with  numerals  ;  p.  1  16. 

o 

g  tsod/i ,  used  with  00  id,  redupl.  p.  115. 
num.  aux.  n.  12*2 

i 

CO  tse ,  all.  rtf  action  ;  p.  127.  aux.  verb. 


§  iso,  mod.  aff.  imperat.  p.  137. 

g  tswa,  miscell.  aff.  p.  158. 

tsivoni ,  superlat.  aff.  p.  87. 

gO  tswa ,  expresses  superlativeness ;  p.  87. 
adv.  term.  p.  163.  euphon.  aff.  p.  163. 

©0  tshd. 

30  tshd ,  consonant;  p.  1.  class;  p.  5. 

name ;  p.  6.  power  and  variat.  p.  9. 
permut.  p.  16.  presid.  over  by  Mars; 
p.  24.  equiv.  in  d.  g.  system ;  p.  28. 

30  tshd,  num.  aux.  p.  121. 

30^5  tshani,  miscell.  aff.  p.  161. 

so^|gS  tshdinkhyee,  measure  of  distance  ; 
p.  167. 

30CO  tshdntse,  measure  of  weight;  p.  170. 
o8  tshee,  comp.  caus.  aff.  p.  60. 

o 

tshboni,  comp.  caus.  aff.  p.  61.  aff.  of 
superlat.  deg.  p.  86. 
tshoo,  gen.  aff.  p.  103. 

A  ishai,  aux.  aff.  of  pres,  tense;  p.  134. 
C30D($  ts hoang,  gen.  aff.  p.  108. 
C303<5oO3C0  tshoung  kata,  “cold  sea- 


uff.  p.  151. 

COCO  isetdv .  Pali,  referred  to  ;  p.  xii. 

COdl  tseba,  OOCv^  tselo,  COCCOO  tse- 

fhdu,  cocOOOgS?  tsethditeei,  mod.  aff. 
imperat.  p.  137. 

CO  /■•€,  comb,  with  00  /d;p.  118. 
C03o6  tsouk,  mod.  aff.  potent,  p.  141. 
(*OOo6oo5  tsoukhpat,  interject,  p.  166. 
COO<5s  tsoungi,  gen.  aff.  p.  109. 
tsoilo,  miscell.  aff.  p.  159. 


son  ;  p.  176. 

dzd. 

®  dzd,  consonant;  p.  1.  class;  p.  5. 

name;  p.  6.  power,  and  variat.  p.  9. 
presided  over  by  Mars  ;  p.  24. 

(?>3  dzd,  corrupt  of  003  bha,  p.  71. 

dzhd. 

i  dzhd,  consonant ;  p.  1.  class;  p.  5. 

name ;  p.  6.  power,  and  variat.  p.  9. 
presided  over  by  Mars  ;  p.  24. 
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23  9*y& 

03  ynyfi>  consonant;  p.  1.  class  ;  pp.5  and 

/.  power,  and  variat.  p.  9.  presided 

over  by  Mars  ;  p.  24.  equiv.  in  d.  g- 
syst.  p.  28. 


gny.  permut.  of  inherent  vowel  with  ; 
pp.  4  and  18.  quiescent ;  pp.  9  and  18. 


abbr.  p.  23. 


gmyeen ,  “  night,” 


measure  of  time  ; 


039  gnya,  comp.  cans.  aff.  p.  01. 
gDOS  gnyai ,  cuph.  atV.  p.  163. 

gnyee,  comp,  with  cans.  art’,  p.  84.  use 
with  CO  td  ;  p.  117' 


/<>. 

^  td.  consonant  ;  p.  1.  class  ;  p.  5.  name  ; 

p.  0.  power  and  variat.  p.  10.  permut. 

p.  10.  how  written  when  comp,  with  g 

htd  ;  p.  34.  presided  over  by  Saturn  ; 
p.  24. 

9 

Q  hiti,  consonant. ;  p.  1 .  class  ;  p.  5.  name  ; 
p.  0.  power,  and  variar.  p.  10.  permut. 
p.  10.  how  written  when  comp,  with  ^ 

(<) ;  p.  24.  presided  over  by  Saturn  ; 
p.  24. 

^  da. 

dd,  consonant  ;  p.  1.  class  ;  p.  5.  name  ; 

p.O.  power,  and  variat.  p.  10.  inf.  how 

ahbrev.  p.  24.  with  £>  d/id,  under  it, 

how  written;  p.  24.  presided  over  by 
Saturn ;  p.  24. 

S3  d/td. 

t)  dlia, consonant ;  p.  1 .  class  ;  p.  5.  name  ; 


p.  6.  power  and  variat.  p.  10  with  ^ 

dd,  over  it  how  written ;  p.  24.  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  Saturn  ;  p.  24. 

COO  nd. 

COO  nd,  consonant ;  p.  1.  class;  p.  5. 

name  ;  p.  6.  power  and  variat.  p.  10. 
presided  over  by  Saturn;  p.  24. 

CoS  n,  sometimes  permutes  power  of  in¬ 
herent  vowel ;  p.  4. 

CO  td. 

00  td,  consonant;  p.  1.  class;  p.  5. 

name;  p.  6.  permut.  p.  16.  presided 
over  by  Saturn  ;  p.  24.  equiv.  in  d.  g. 
system  ;  p.  28. 

CO  td,  numeral ;  p.  90.  combined  with 
various  roots;  p.  114.  et  seq. 

00  td,  format  pref.  for  adv.  p.  163. 

06  t,  permut.  p.  10. 


OOOOO  tdga,  used  as  pronoun  ;  p.  68. 
OOOODS  tdga%,  miscell.  aff.  p.  157. 


ooog^oS  takwanet,  meaning  of;  p.  11 7. 
OOO^aS  tdkhainet,  meaning  of;  p.  117. 


OOSJjOS  takhyai,  “another,”  analysed;  p. 
xiii. 

00  Si  tcng\,  measure  of  capacity  ;  p.  172. 

OOgSo  iccz,  num.  aux.  p.  123.  miscell 
aff.  p.  161  and  162. 

OOg5  tee,  abbr.  p.  23. 

00  o5  tat,  format,  aff.  for  comp,  subst.  p. 

39.  aux.  verb.  aff.  p.  153. 

OO^CJ  tdnenggdnwe,  “  Sunday ;”  p.  ]  74. 

00|>(5aX>  tdnengla,  “  Monday;”  174. 
00$  tan,  gener.  aff.  p.  1 10. 
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00^0300(5 tadzoungmooni,  “  No¬ 
vember  ;”  p.  1/5. 

OO^o  tani,  gener.  aff.  107. 

OQColcS  tdboung,  “  March ;”  p.  1/6. 

OQ^O^  tdbodwai ,  “  February  ;”  p.  1J6. 

co^f^oS  tdpyoingnet,  meaning  of;  p. 

117. 

00 S  tat ,  miscell,  pref.  p.  162. 
Oo(gg5oOo5  tdbyce  dau,  pron.  p.  67. 
00<^  tamdon,  explet.  aff.  p.  163. 
co<*  tdimoo,  explet.  aff.  p.  163. 

OO^OODS  tdmoogai,  subj.  or  supposit.  aff. 

p.  138.  past.  part.  aff.  p.  145. 

000 S  tay ,  superl.  pref.  p.  86. 

00000 gS  tdwdtee,  meaning  of.  p.  118. 

OQOg  tdgoo,  “April  p.  175.  intercal.  in 
Arracan  ;  p.  176. 

OOD  ta,  measure  of  distance ;  p.  167. 

OOOCgOi  tdloodza ,  “  palatal 3  and  5. 

Og  toon,  interrog.  aff.  p.  147-  explet.  aff. 
p.  163. 

OC^  doon,  aux.  verb.  aff.  p.  155. 

too,  root  explained  ;  p.  xvii.  comp. 

with  j»>6  hneng  ;  p.  52  and  84.  with  00 
td  ;  p.  1 17* 

0003(5  toung,  measure  of  distance ;  p.  167. 

0003 S%  toimgz,  miscell.  aff.  p.  158. 

0003  dau,  mod.  aff.  imperat.  p.  137. 
miscell.  aff.  p.  158. 

oooS  dau,  honor,  increm.  origin  of ;  p.  xlii. 

its  use  with  nouns ;  p.  65.  comp, 
caus.  aff.  how  used  with  it;  p.  66. 
with  pronoun  adj.  p.  69.  with  verbs  ; 
p.  145. 


QCoSoJCoS  tauthdleng ,  “  September  ;” 
p.  175. 

0$S  tbing,  measure  of  distance ;  p.  168. 
o^cScsooS  toingoung,  comp.  caus.  aff. 

p.  62. 

o^(5 o^cS  toingtbing,  comp.  caus.  aff.  p. 
63. 

0^293003  toldle,  “a  weight ;”  p.  171. 

toi  rive,  adjunct,  of  comparison  ; 

p.  82. 

0§  do,  deriv.  given  ;  p.  xix.  aff.  of  plur. 
num.  p.  41.  abbr.  of  pers.  pron.  plur. 

p.  66. 

ogd  dweng,  caus.  aff.  p.  53. 

CgtSs  dwcngl ,  comp.  cans.  aff.  p.  61. 

00  hta. 

00  hta,  consonant;  p.  1.  class;  p.  5. 

name;  p.  6.  power ;  p.  10.  permut. 
p.  16.  pres,  over  by  Saturn  ;  p.  24. 
equiv.  in  k.  g.  system  ;  p.  28. 

CO  hta,  euph.  aff.  p.  163. 

COcS  htet ,  comp.  caus.  aff.  p.  58.  aff.  of 

comparison  ;  p.  82.  its  meaning  when 
used  alone  ;  p.  86. 

00 g5  htee,  gener.  aff.  p.  108. 

OOOS  htdt,  assertive  aff.  used  at  close  of  a 
para. 

00(S  htdt,  gener.  aff.  p.  112. 

06  htdn,  comp.  caus.  aff.  p.  60. 

0032  htai,  aux.  adjunct,  with  act.  verbs  ; 

p.  128. 

08s  hteei,  aff.  of  mas.  gend.  p.  42. 

htoOi,  root  explained  ;  p.  xvii.  comb, 
with  00  td;  p.  118. 
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CD  htai,  comp.  caus.  aft*,  p.  60. 
cQ  hto,  dem.  pron.  p.  70.  compd.  p.  74, 
oQoCgoS  htomaho ,  conjunct,  p.  165. 
oQoS  htoik,  aux.  verb.  aff.  p.  154. 

Cg3  htwa,  measure  of  distance  ;  p.  16/. 
COgS  htwei,  gener.  aff.  p.  106. 

S  dci. 

S  da,  consonant ;  p.  1 .  takes  2d  symb.  of 

2d  vowel ;  p.  3.  class  ;  p.  5.  name  ;  p. 
6.  power  and  variat.  p.  11.  pres,  over 
by  Saturn  ;  p.  24. 

S^O>  dantddzd,  “  dentals  ;”  p.  5. 

I  dm,  “ Libra;”  p.  175. 

^20000 |>S  dootganani,  system  of  occult 
writing  expl.  p.  27. 

O  dhd. 

O  dhd,  consonant;  p.  1.  class;  p.  5. 

name ;  p.  6.  power  and  variat.  p.  1  ] . 
pres,  over  by  Saturn  ;  p.  24. 

©§  dhdnbo,  “  Sagittarius;’5  p.  176. 

nd. 

nd,  consonant;  p.  1.  class;  pp.  5  and  7. 

name  ;  p.  6.  power  ;  p.  11.  pres,  over 
by  Saturn  ;  p.  24.  equiv.  in  d.  g.  sys¬ 
tem  ;  p.  28. 

^  n,  when  permutes  power  of  inher.  vowel 
p.  4.  own  permut.  pp.  11  and  19. 

$£  «W}  pers.  pron.  p.  68. 

nee%,  interrog.  aff.  p.  147. 
yC6cOo5  ndtdfiu,  “  December;”  p.  176. 
$Cg  ndyoon,  “  June p.  175. 

o 

$>  nan,  format,  aff.  with  nouns  ;  p.  71. 


18? 


naree,  a  measure  of  time;  pp.  1 72 
and  173. 

^>3  2  na% ,  comp.  caus.  aff.  p.  60. 

niebbhan,  “  annihilation  ;55  referred 
to ;  pp.  xxx.  and  xlix. 

^>2  nee %,  comp.  caus.  aff.  p.  60. 


C^>  ne,  aux.  verb.  aff.  p.  153. 

C^)0(5  neweng,  “  Sunset ;”  p.  172. 
C^)Cga5  nedwet,  (e  Sunrise;55  p.  172. 

Qtf  ne,  “  a  day/’  measure  of  time  ;  p.  172. 
C^OCxS  nouk,  comp.  caus.  aff.  p.  59. 

?§S  ndu,  interrog.  and  precat.  aff.  p.  148. 
noing,  mod.  aff.  potent,  p.  141. 
not,  aux.  verb.  aff.  p.  155. 


§32OJ)05q33C3  nwalhleeththdbhd,  “  the 

Bull;”  p.  175. 

C §.200303  nwelkald,  “  hot  season  ;”  pp. 
176  and  177* 


o 

jj>  finan,  measure  of  distance ;  p.  167- 

fining,  caus.  aff.  p.  50.  aff.  of  similar 

degree  of  comparison  ;  p.  84.  aux.  aff. 
of  indef.  time;  p.  135.  aff.  of  pres, 
part.  p.  144.  aux.  aff.  of  negat.  mood  ; 
p.  150.  forms  adverbs  ;  164. 

^6  hneet,  numeral,  used  in  questions ;  p. 
71.  measure  of  time,  “  year;”  p.  172. 

j^So^S  hneetl'dbni,  Ci  heart,”  referred  to; 
p.  xxvii. 

j^f>CQ  hndntse,  measure  of  weight ;  p.  1 70. 
jj>3COS^>  hnaldddnie,  ((  nasals  ;”  p.  7- 

hnoit,  aff.  of  pres.  part,  time?  p. 
xxiii.  abbr.  p.  23.  caus.  aff.  p.  52. 
hnoing,  mod.  aff.  potent,  p.  140. 
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O  pa. 

O  pci,  consonant ;  p.  1.  takes  2d  symb. 

of  2d  vowel;  p.  3.  class  ;  p.  5.  name; 
p.  ~.  power;  p.  11.  permut.  p.  16. 
pres,  over  by  Jupiter  ;  p.  25.  equiv. 
in  d.  (j.  system ;  p.  28. 

O  pa,  comp.  caus.  aft’,  p.  59.  prefix  for 
adv.  p.  164. 

O  pci,  abbrev.  for  GOoS  bluiy,  p.  71- 

(S  p,  permut.  with  inherent  and  other 
vowels;  pp.  11  and  19. 

OOCp  pdkkha,  measure  of  time  ;  p.  172. 

O§j0  pakhyien,  interrog.  comb,  explain¬ 
ed  ;  p.  148. 

06  ping,  gener.  aff.  p.  110. 
o  S  ping,  miscell.  aff.  p.  158. 

003  pignytsd,  numb,  “five”  analysed; 

p.  x.  referred  to ;  p.  90. 

GoSc^gS  patlee,  comp.  caus.  aff.  p.  63. 

OOoScgS  pdtlboni,  comp.  caus.  aff.  p.  63. 

panlobni,  comp.  caus.  aff.  p.  63. 

pdrdmdnbbmybb,  measure  of 
distance ;  p.  169. 

QoS  pay,  measure  used  in  assessment  of 
land;  560  cubits  square  (Judson.) 

61  pa,  1 

>  mod.  aff.  imperat.  p.  137. 
Ole©  patsc,  J 

6^  pa,  eupli.  aff.  may  be  styled  aff.  of 

respect;  from  ol pa,  “to  obtain,”  i.  e., 
by  being  given  or  allowed, 
ol  §  pad,  measure  of  time  ;  p.  172. 

Pa°o>  comp.  caus.  aff.  p.  59.  gener. 
aff.  p.  103.  use  with  OQ  tq ;  p.  J  16. 
So  pien,  euph.  and  explet.  aff.  p.  163. 


SoCOO  piekththa,  measure  of  weight ; 

p.  170. 

(^SCOlcS  pboikhoung, “  Union  of  male  and 
female;”  p.  175. 

CO  pe,  mod.  aff.  imperat.  p.  137.  euph. 
aff.  p.  163. 

02  pah,  measure  of  weight  ;p.  1 70.  expr. 

“  one  anna  ;”  p.  1 70. 

COl  pan,  explet.  aff.  p.  163. 

COT  pdu,  comp.  caus.  aff.  p.  58.  euph. 
aff.  p.  163. 

^  po,  “  to  exceed,  heap  up,”  aux.  used 

in  compos,  as  ^^ScSoogS  po  iet  thee, 
“  sleeps  excessively.” 
qS  point/,  aux.  verb.  aff.  p.  155. 

poingi ,  nuin.  aux.  to  express,  “  frac¬ 
tions;”  p.  120. 

(9  PV*i  format,  aff.  for  comp,  subst ;  p.  40. 

§6  pyeng,  comp.  caus.  aff.  p.  59.  con¬ 
junct.  p.  163. 

(962  pyengi,  aux.  verb.  aff.  p.  153. 

@s  pyeet,  format,  of  pass,  voice  ;  p.  130. 
§g5  pyee,  measure  of  capacity  ;  p.  1 7 1 . 

S  pyee,  gener.  aff.  p.  112. 

pyqn,  aux.  verb.  aff.  p.  153.  mea¬ 
sure  of  time;  p.  172.  expresses  “af¬ 
ternoon;”  p.  173. 

(900^05  pyatho ,  “January;”  p.  176. 

(90?  pya%,  gen.  aff.  p.  105. 

Pyietstsha,  “  Scorpio;”  p.  175. 

ODD  pyietha ,  “Taurus;”  p.  175. 
goSocB  pyiethpdtie,  “  Jupiter  p.  175. 
(§°  pyeei,  temp.  aff.  critically  explained ; 
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p.  xv.  art’,  of  castrat.  animals ;  p.  43. 
of  past  tense  ;  p.  134. 

Pyoo,  aux.  adjunct,  with  verbs ;  p.  128. 
aux.  verb.  aff.  p.  153. 

i )iva%rwe ,  aux.  adjunct,  of  compari¬ 
son  ;  p.  82.  may  be  omitted ;  p.  84. 

(3  hpa. 


C3  hpa ,  consonant ;  p.  5.  name ;  p.  J. 

power;  p.  11.  permut.  p.  1G.  pres, 
over  by  Jupiter  ;  p.  24.  equiv.  in  d.  g. 
syst.  p.  28. 

O  hpa,  masc.  aff.  for  birds  ;  p.  43. 

( 3oS  hprt,  gener.  aff.  p.  10/.  used  with 


00  td ;  p.  1 14. 

hpdn,  comb,  with  00  td ;  p.  118. 
C3D2QC03<5s  hpalloungl,  “  tadpole,”  refer¬ 
red  to;  p.  xxxvii. 

qOO  hpook,  format,  aff.  for  comp,  subst. 


p.  38. 

8[CS  hpb,  aff.  of  masc.  gen.  p.  43. 

hpb,  format,  aft',  for  verbals ;  p.  3G. 
caus.  aff.  p.  5/ . 

0  hpbra,  format,  aff  for  verbals  ;  p.  36. 

b  hpyeng,  critically  expl.  p.  xv.  refer, 
to;  p.  xvi.  caus.  aft’,  p.  52. 
gs  hpyeet,  subst.  verb  used  to  form 
pass,  voice;  pp.  129  and  130. 

<^oS  hpivay.  format,  term.  p.  3 J. 


(3  hd. 

O  ha,  consonant;  p.  1.  class;  p.  5. 

name;  p.  power;  p.  11.  pres,  over 
by  Jupiter;  p.  24. 

r 

beedzana ,  measure  of  time ; 

p.  1 72. 


ooc8c|88  baheerdwiedhie,il outer  course;” 

p.  1 77. 

CJJ  boodhd,  root  analysed;  p.  xxxvi- 
“  Mercury;”  p.  174. 

C£gOjj)2  hobdhdhboi  (( Wednesday ;”  p. 

174. 

?[CS  boh,  measure  of  “  weight ;”  p.  170. 
00  bhd. 

00  bhd,  consonant;  p.  1.  class;  p.  5. 

name;  p.  7-  power;  p.  12.  pres, 
over  by  Jupeter  ;  p.  24. 

00 oS  blict,  gener.  aff.  p.  107. 

00^2  bhdndm,  particip.  term.  p.  143. 
miscell.  aft’,  p.  160. 

OOoS  bhay,  pron.  interrog.  p.  7J.  its 
compounds;  p.  74.  its  use  with  j,§ 
hneet ;  p.  72.  with  g|  hmyd ;  p.  72. 
with  gj  hmyd,  and  a  negat.  p.  J/. 

OOcSjjS  bhay  hneet,  used  in  asking 

questions  ;  p.  71.  gen.  aff.  must  be 
used  with  it;  p.  114. 

000  bha,  contract,  p.  71. 

08  bide,  euph.  aff.  p.  163. 

0C£  bhoo,  aux.  aft’,  of  indef.  time  ;  p.  135. 


OC^GpS  bhoorai,  analysed,  and  deriv.  given  ; 
p.  xxxiv. 

bhobrailoung,  term  ana¬ 
lysed  ;  p.  xxxvii. 

OCJS  bhoot,  indef.  past  aff.  p.  134.  aux. 
aff.  negat.  mood;  p.  150. 

00  bhai,  aux.  aff.  negat.  mood;  p.  150. 

OgoS  bhway,  format,  and  particip.  term 
with  subst.  p.  37. 
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y  ma. 

O  met,  consonant;  p.  1.  class;  pp.  5 
and  7*  power  and  permut.  p.  12. 
when  inf.  how  abbr.  p.  23.  pres,  over 
by  Jupiter;  p.  24.  symb.  in  cl.  cj.  syst. 

p.  28. 

O  ma,  format,  aff.  for  comp,  subst.  p.  40. 

aff.  of  fern.  gen.  p.  43. 
y  ma,  particle  of  negation,  peculiarly  used ; 

p.  77*  use  with  verbs  ;  p.  149. 

5  m,  its  permut.  with  certain  vowels ; 
pp.  12  and  19. 

yoo  may  a,  miscell.  all',  p.  159. 

yOQ3G|  makara,  “  Capricornus  ;”  p.  176. 

y£s  meng.  pres.  pron.  p.  68. 

y£scCOC>£  maiyitoung,  measure  of 
length  ;  p.  168. 

03^88  matstshe  wiedhie,  “  middle 
course  ;”  p.  177* 

«gS  mee,  pron.  adj.  p.  J'2.  and  comp, 
p.  76. 

y^SoDpS  meethee,  used  for  OOCxS  bhay ; 
p-  77- 

OgS  mee,  fut.  aff.  critically  expl.  p.  xv. 

abbr.  p.  23.  aff.  of  fut.  tens.  p.  134. 
expresses  Inf.  mood;  pp.  125  and  141. 

yo5  mat,  measure  of  weight;  p.  170. 

expr.  “  four  anna  piece;”  p.  171. 
yoooS  matat,  particip.  term.  p.  143. 
miscell.  aff.  p.  160. 

§  mie,  aux.  verb.  aff.  p.  154.  euph.  aff 
p.  163. 

8$  mien,  “  Pisces  ;”  p.  176. 

88  miemie,  pron.  p.  68. 

8g  miemma,  fern,  adjunct ;  p.  42. 

8  COD  mietlia,  “  Aries;”  p.  175. 


p.  45.  mod. 


mbbddhciza,  “  linguals  ;”  p.  5. 

yj^COOD  mboyaii,  measure  of  distance  ; 
p.  167. 

yj^jDOcSsQO  mbbngnyengitse,  measure  of 
weight;  p.  170. 

moo,  aux.  aff.  honorif.  mood;  p.  145. 

Mkes  all  affixes ;  p.  146.  interrog.  aff. 
attached  to  it;  p.  149.  aux.  in  negat. 
of  comp,  relat.  of  verbs  ;  p.  150. 

Q  moo,  1 

>caus.  aff.  p. 
c^OODS  mooga,  J 

aff.  subj.  p.  138.  past,  particip.  aff.  p. 
145. 

moo,  euph.  aff.  p.  163. 

moo%,  measure  of  weight;  p.  170. 
expr.  “ two  anna  piece;”  p.  171. 
Cycqf>  medoon,  “  Gemini  ;”  p.  175. 

Q  mai,  aff.  of  negation  ;  p.  152.  referred 
to ;  p.  xvi. 

CyofycSs  moungmeng,  pers.  pron.  p.  68. 
QC^DcSjjf  moungsheng ,  pers.  pron.  p.  68. 
cyocS  moung,  “gong;”  p.  173. 
^exSoODCO  moghkala, rainy  season;  p.l 77- 
mo,  miscell.  aff.  p.  160. 

mgdooni,  aff.  of  negation  ;  p.  152. 

<^|D2  mya%,  aff.  of  indef.  plur.  p.  41. 
superlat.  aff.  p.  87. 

myengimo,  mytholog.  mount 
mentioned;  p.  177. 

@§  myeet,  “stops,”  nature  of  expl.  p. 


XXX  111. 


■analysed ;  p.  128. 


08  myeet, 

gSoODS  myeet htai, 

[QOS  my  at,  sometimes  aff.  to  express 
superlat.  p.  88. 
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(§  myai,  aux.  verb.  aff.  p.  154. 

(ft  my oo,  measure  of  weight;  p.  1G9. 

C^OCtS  myouk,  num.  aux.  p.  119. 

referred  to  ;  p.  xxx. 

<j>  lima ,  referred  to;  p.  xxi  and  xxiii. 

caus.  aff.  p.  54.  aff.  of  past.  part.  p. 
144. 

liman,  referred  to  ;  p.  xvii. 

jp^  lima,  referred  to ;  p.  xxi  and  xxiii. 

caus  aff.  p.  54.  aff.  of  pres,  particip. 
p.  144. 

§  limie,  aux.  verb.  aff.  p.  154. 

§*  hmee%,  aux.  aff.  negat.  mood;  p.  150. 

9  ^  measure  of  weight;  p.  169. 

SJ.  hmoo,  measure  of  weight;  p.  169. 

hmooi,  format,  aff.  for  comp,  subst. 
p.  40. 

ft]  limy  a,  used  for  indef.  questions  ;  p.  72. 
peculiarly  used  pp.  77  and  78. 


§; 


mivoni 


<c 


noon  ;”  p.  173. 


OD  yd. 


CO  yd,  consonant;  p.  1.  its  class;  p.  5. 

name;  p.  7.  power;  p.  12.  symb. 
when  vocal;  p.  15.  pres,  over  by  Mer¬ 
cury  ;  p.  25.  equiv.  in  k.  g.  syst.  p.  26. 
ditto  in  d.  g.  syst.  p.  28. 

y,  p.  12. 

COcS  yeng,  dem.  pron.  p.  70.  its  comp, 
p.  74. 

CO  ydn,  used  explet.  with  words  of  time; 
p.  40. 

CXJj>(?>^)D  yoodzana,  measure  of  distance ; 

p.  168. 

CCOOCyS  youk,  gener.  aff.  p.  104. 
CCODc/jjOs  youkyai,  masc.  adjunct,  p.  42. 
2  B 


Q  rd. 

q  rd,  consonant;  p.  1.  class;  p.  6. 

name;  p.  7.  power  and  variat.  p.  12. 
symb.  when  vocal  ;  p.  15.  pres,  over 
by  Mercury ;  p.  25.  equiv.  in  k.  g. 
S}  st.  p.  26.  ditto  in  d.g.  syst.  p.  28. 

rd,  aux.  adjunct,  with  certain  verbs;  p. 

129.  intervenes  between  root  and  fut. 
aft.  p.  136.  mod.  aff.  indicat.  p.  137. 
expresses  fut.  tense  in  subj.  mood  ;  p. 
139.  item  in  interrog.  mood;  p.  148. 
item  in  negat.  mood;  p.  150.  aux. 
verb.  aff.  p.  153. 

r,  p.  12. 

CjOODS  raga%,  caus.  aff.  p.  45. 

ret,  aux.  verb.  aff.  p.  155. 

C[CS  ret,  measure  of  time;  p.  172. 
o 

CjC  ring,  comp.  caus.  aff.  p.  60.  pron. 
adj.  p.  70. 

rcngi,  miscell.  aff.  p.  159. 

ree>  ^orniat*  foi’  comp,  subst.  p.  4 1 . 

qS  reel,  mod.  aff.  imperat.  p.  137. 

G|_6  reef,  aux.  verb.  aff.  p.  153. 

ran,  1  format.  # term,  for  verbals; 

J  P-  34.  miscell.  aff.  p.  160. 

G|(S  rat,  gen.  aff.  p.  109. 

G|8  rdicie,  “  Sun  p.  174. 

ran,  used  explet.  with  nouns  of  time ; 
p.  40. 

Cjp  ra,  format,  aff.  for  verbals ;  p.  35. 

preceded  by  explet.  p.  36. 

Qp  ra,  pecul.  use  of  ;  p.  138.  part.  term. 

p.  143.  roots  term,  in  when  negat. 
have  fut.  signif.  p.  152.  aux.  verb, 
aff.  p.  154. 

rbopnan ,  miscell.  aff.  p.  160, 
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gl  ro'dn,  mis  cell.  aff.  p.  160. 

rerweto ,  ffthe  Waterpot ;” 

p.  176. 

CC|0  van.  mod.  aff.  imperat.  p.  137. 

connect,  aff.  p.  156. 

CCpaS  rouk,  comp.  cans.  aff.  p.  64. 

CQO  rail,  miscell.  aff.  p.  161. 
g|0  rvja,  gen.  aff.  p.  112. 

rwe,%,  measure  of  weight;  p.  170. 

GgSCOOOoS  noeigouk,  “to  choose,” 
analysed4,  p.  xxviii. 

QaQ  rive,  abbr.  p.  23.  comp.  caus.  aff. 

Cl 

p.  63.  connect,  aff.  p.  156. 
gjjcy?  nvaigyeet,  measure  of  weight ;  p. 
170. 

gj  hr,  how  pronounced  ;  p.  12. 

CjcS  slung,  format,  aff.  for  comp,  subst. 
p.  40. 

C  O  sha,  miscell.  aff.  p.  157. 

side,  subst.  verb,  format,  aff.  for  comp, 
subst.  p.  40.  forms  passive  ;  p.  129. 
^CO  shier  a,  comp.  caus.  aff.  p.  61. 

she,  comp.  caus.  aff.  p.  58. 

QgjS  slic%,  “  before,”  referred  to;  p.  xlviii. 
CGjColaS  shepouk,  heavy  accent;  p.  20. 
CgOC/S  shouk,  comp.  caus.  aff.  p.  64. 
slave,  analysed;  p.  xlii. 


CO  e  i, 

CO  Id,  consonant:  o.  i.  its  class ;  p.  6. 

power  and  permut.  p.  13.  pres,  over 
by  Mercury  .  ).  1’5.  equiv.  in  d.  g. 

syst.  p.  *28 

CO  Id,  "  month.”  measure  of  time;  p.  172. 


COCyS  let,  gen.  aff.  p.  111.  measure  of  ca¬ 
pacity;  p.  171. 

CO(t5c8s  lettheel, “  the  fist,”  referred  to  ; 
p.  xxviii. 

COCtS  ^cS  let  khobk ,  measure  of  capacity  ; 

p.  171. 

COOgoS  lakivay,  “  hiding  of  moon  ;”  p. 
174. 

COCO S  lagnay,  “  little  moon;”  p.  174. 
Co£  ling,  “  husband,”  deriv.  given  ;  p.  xii. 

CoS  ling,  aux.  aff.  of  indef.  time ;  p.  135. 

and  aff.  of  negat.  mood  ;  p.  150. 
C080OCO  llnggdtsal,  miscell.  aff.  p.  161. 

CoSlQCOt  lengllel ,  “ the  Bow  ;”  p.  176. 


COCOAS  Id  tshdnl ,  “  waxing  moon ;”  p.  173. 

COOqoS  Id  tshbok,  “  waning  moon  ;”  p. 

173. 

CDgS  lee,  abbr.  p.  23. 

COjOSs  leel,  mod.  aff.  imperat.  p.  137. 

mod.  aff.  subj.  p.  138.  mod.  aff.  inter- 
*  rog.  p.  147. 

co^s  leel,  conjunction  ;  p.  165. 

COgSsCOOOcSs  leeigoungi,  abbr.  p.  23. 
conj.  p.  165. 

coggl  Idttqn,  aff.  of  dist.  fut.  p.  135. 

CO(S  led,  euph.  and  explet.  aft*,  p.  163. 

Co(ug5  Idbyee,  “  full  moon  ;”  p.  173. 

Co(ygScog]5  hibyeegydu,  “  past  full 
moon  ;”  p.  174. 

COCO'S  Idtheet,  “  new  moon  ;”  p.  173. 
COoS  lay,  comp.  caus.  aff.  p.  59. 

CO  lan,  “  fathom,”  measure  of  distance  ; 

p.  1 67- 

COO  la,  interrog.  aff.  p.  147. 
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COOcCOOc  ladai,  miscell.  pref.  p.  1G2. 

CODS  lai,  aft*,  of  mas.  gend.  p.  43. 
c8  lie,  particip.  term.  p.  143. 

C&(5o  lienggan,  Pali,  referred  to  ;  p.  xii. 
cSo  hen ,  euph.  and  explet.  aff.  p.  1G3. 

C 8cS  lielie,  particip.  term.  p.  143. 
c8  lee,  mim.  aux.  p.  120. 

^©^r©  T  a^‘  ^Llt*  teils*  mf. 

°i' f ' ?(§?  looneel  byeel,  j  p.  142. 

OJcS  look,  aux.  adjunct,  with  act.  verbs ; 

p.  128. 

C\^Co6  lobleng,  abbr.  p.  23. 

loom,  gen.  aff.  p.  105.  use  with  00 
p.  114.  num.  aux.  p.  122. 

QCO  le,  aux.  aff.  of  indef.  time  ;  p.  135. 
mod.  aff.  imperat.  p.  137. 

QCO  le,  vocat.  p.  47.  use  with  gen.  aff. 

and  00  td ;  pp.  116  and  11/.  (persist); 

P-  100.  euplion.  aff.  p.  103.  interject, 
p.  1G6. 

QCO  le,  aux.  verb  aff.  p.  154. 
db  lai,  interrog.  aff.  p.  140. 

oCOD  Idu,  mod.  aff.  imperat  p.  137.  in¬ 
terrog.  aff.  p.  147. 

CCODoS  louk,  num.  aux.  p.  121.  mis¬ 
cell.  aff.  p.  I  GO. 

to,  mod.  aff  optat.  p.  141.  miscell. 
aff.  p.  1G0.  euphony,  aff.  p.  163. 
laid,  miscell.  aff.  p.  1G0. 

,n> 

miscell.  aff.  p.  160. 
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part.  aff.  p.  145.  aax.  verb.  aff.  p. 
155. 

G^jD  Jya,  caus.  aff.  p.  57. 

C^jOS  lya%,  comp.  caus.  aff.  p.  63. 

num*  aux.  p.  122. 
l won,  num.  aux.  p.  122. 

hvonrwe,  aux.  adjunct,  of  compari¬ 
son  ;  p.  82.  may  be  omitted ;  p.  84. 
CgoS  Iway,  aux.  verb.  aff.  p.  154. 

Op^>op^5  hlanihlee,  mod.  aff.  imperat. 

p.  137. 

CpO  Ida,  euphon.  aff.  p.  163. 

Cg]  hfyfi}  how  pronounced  ;  p.  163. 

Cgj(5  hlyeng,  mod.  aff.  subj.  p.  138.  sup- 

posit.  aff.  p.  139.  past.  part,  aff- 
p.  145. 

cgjcSs  hlycngz,  miscell.  aff.  p.  161. 
cgjO  hlya,  caus.  aff.  p.  57. 
cgp$  hlya%  comp,  caus.  aff.  p.  63. 

C$p  hlwa,  gen.  aff.  p.  109. 

O  wet. 


lolee, 

loik,  mod.  aff.  imperat.  p.  137. 
cgj^S  /yet,  mod.  aff.  subj.  p.  138.  past. 


O  lea,  consonant ;  p.  1.  takes  2d  symb. 

of  2d.  vowel ;  p.  3.  inherent,  vowel 
with,  when  permut.  p.  4.  class;  p.  6. 
power  and  permut.  p.  13.  power  when 
vocal;  p.  13.  symb.  when  a  vowel ; 
p.  15.  pres,  over  by  Mercury ;  p.  25. 
equiv.  of  symb.  in  k.  g.  syst.  p.  26. 
cquiv.  in  d.  g.  syst.  p.  28. 

6  w,  use  and  applicat.  p.  13. 

OCtS  ivet,  fraet.  numb.  p.  97. 

won,  format,  aff.  for  comp,  subst.  p. 
40. 

wdn%kyeng,  comp. 

p.  63. 


caus.  aff. 
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O§SO05  wompat ,  comp.  caus.  aff.  p.  G3. 

o$sc(goo$  wonzinyoak ,  “  to  be  glad, 
analysed ;  p.  xxx. 

00$  zv ay,  caus.  aff.  p.  54. 

© 

O  toon,  aux.  verb.  aff.  p.  153. 


ologjoS  wakywdt,  “ October;”  p.  175. 
explained  ;  p.  1/7* 

o1c$l$  wakhoung,  “  August;;’’11  p.  175. 

means  “the  height  of  Lent.” 
olcQ  watsho,  “  July  ;”  p.  175.  means 
“  observance  of  Lent.”  intercalated  ; 

p.  176. 

6^0g$S  wadwengt , “  Lent ;”  p.  177. 

88  wiedhie,  “  (Sun’s)  path;”  p.  177* 


COS  wei,  comp.  caus.  aff.  p.  60. 


OO  tha. 


CO  thd,  consonant;  p.  1.  class;  p.  6. 

power;  p.  13.  double  how  written  j 
p.  24.  pres,  over  by  Venus  ;  p.  25. 
equiv.  in  d.  y.  p.  28. 


theng,  pres.  pron.  p.  68. 


00$S  thcngi,  dem.  pron.  p.  71  • 

CO$  theng,  aux.  verb.  aff.  p.  154. 
ooS  theet,  measure  of  distance;  p.  167. 


COjX)  thee,  connect,  aff.  nature  of  expl. 

p.  xvii.  abb.  p.  23.  format,  aff.  for 
comp,  subst.  p.  38.  caus.  aff.  p.  44. 
expresses  “time;”  p.  xxiii.  connect, 
aff.  p.  65.  dem.  pron.  p.  70.  relat. 
increm.  p.  78.  use  in  format,  of  adject, 
p.  79.  aff.  of  pres,  tense  ;  p.  134. 
mod.  aff.  indicat.  p.  136.  referred  to  ; 
p.  xxxi.  part.  term.  p.  143.  connect, 
aff.  p.  156. 

theemdhoh,  conjunct,  p.  165. 
COOO$SO^]Ob  thadengikyivat,  “October;” 


p.  175.  means  “  the  observance  com¬ 
pleted.” 

COoS  that,  its  sign  and  use  ;  p.  7*  symb. 
in  k.  g.  syst.  p.  26. 

00^  gc 

weight;  p.  169. 

CO^S  thapyeng ,  expresses  “time;”  p. 

xxiii.  past.  part.  aff.  p.  144. 

CxD^oS  thdhpway,  part.  term.  p.  143. 

COCOS  thermal,  format,  aff.  for  comp, 
subst.  p.  39. 

COCO$S  thalhigx ,  abbr.  “September;” 

p.  175. 

COO$  thay,  format,  aff.  for  comp,  subst. 

p.  38. 

COoS  thay,  COcSqqo  thayle,  interject. 

p.  166. 

OOC„g|  thdrwe ,  abbr.  p.  24.  use  ;  p.  63. 

COGolS  thdnkhoung,  “ midnight ;  p.  173. 

COCCOO$  tliantoung,  measure  of  dis¬ 
tance  ;  p.  168. 

COO  tha,  num.  aux.  p.  123.  miscell. 
aff.  p.  161. 

OOO^  tharive,  aux.  adjunct,  for  compar. 
p.  82.  may  be  omitted ;  p.  84. 

COOS  that,  format,  aff.  for  comp. subst. p.  38. 

'  c8  tide,  mod.  aff.  imperat.  p.  137.  eupli. 
aff.  p.  163. 

c8oO$S  thiedeng,  analysed;  p.  xi. 
o8oO$SC|>  thiedcngne,(i  Sabbath ;”  p.  174. 
c8§  thien,  “Leo;”  p.  173. 
c8s  thee %,  format,  aff.  for  comp,  subst.  p. 
40. 

0C£  thoo,  pron.  adj.  p.  69. 

Oqs  thoon,  numeral,  meaning  explained ; 

p.  89. 


000$  thdnookhoung,  measure  of 
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CXj£  thdd,  format,  pref.  for  comp,  subsf.  p. 

41.  pers.  pron.  p.  69. 

CCOOO^S  the  thee,  abbr.  p.  24. 

CCOS  the%,  miscell.  aff.  p.  159. 

OOD°cQOD°oCoS  the%the%teng ,  nasal  mark ; 

p.  14. 

COO'D  than,  connect,  aff.  nature  of  expl. 

p.  xviii.  abbr.  p.  23.  connect  aff.  pp. 
65  and  156.  may  be  used  with  pron. 
acU*  PP-  ^9  and  70.  relat.  increm.  p. 
78.  use  in  form,  adject,  p.  79.  parti- 
cip.  term.  p.  J  43. 

COOP  (o^Q  tlioukra.  “  Friday,  Venus  ;”  p. 
175. 

CCQo£|  tlidurie,  u  Saturn  ;”  p.  175. 

CZoS  thdd,  abbr.  p.  24. 

QCoScO^S  than  lee ,  miscell.  aff.  p.  159. 

thoi,  deriv.  given  ;  p.  xix.  aff.  masc. 
gend.  p.  43.  “the  Goat p.  175. 
tho,  true  meaning  of ;  p.  36.  caus. 

aff.  p.  47.  referred  to ;  p.  xxiii.  pron. 
adj.  p.  72.  and  comp.  p.  75. 

O^ycqoS  thomahoh,  conjunct,  p.  165. 
C^oS  thway,  gen.  aff.  p.  111. 

OgOS  thwat,“  to  go;”  part.conjugat.  p.  131. 


QO^CCOOCO  thivethouk,  how  abb.  p.  24. 
OC^J  thy  a,  how  pronounced ;  p.  13. 

CO  ha. 

OO  ha,  consonant;  p.  1.  its  class;  p.  6. 

power  ;  p,  13.  symb.  when  a  vowel, 
and  with  what  letters  so  combined  p. 
15.  pres.  over,  by  Venus ;  p.  25. 
equiv.  in  d.  g.  syst.  p.  28.  use  of  as 
aspirate  in  form,  of  act.  verbs;  p. 

127. 

OoSsCGOf&CCD  hengitha  ale ,  name  of 
weight;  p.  171. 

OO^  hdn,  miscell.  aff.  p.  160. 

CXJ  hoo,  connect,  aff.  p.  156.  used  in  In- 
finit.  mood  ;  p.  141. 
hoo,  connect,  aff.  p.  157. 

ob  hai,  interject,  p.  166. 

cooocyS  houk,  dem.  pron.  p.  70. 

ho,  dem.  pron.  p.  /O.  and  comp. 

p.  77- 

g  lid. 

lid,  consonant;  p.  1.  class;  p.  6. 

name  ;  p.  7-  power;  p.  14.  presided 
over  by  Mercury ;  p.  25. 
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Abbreviations,  list  of ;  p.  23.  of  names  of 
measures  of  distance  ;  p.  169.  of  weight; 
p.  170.  of  capacity;  p.  172. 

Ablative,  affixes  used  for  nominat.  p.  45. 
other  uses  of ;  p.  54  et  seq. 

“  About,”  a  quantity,  how  expr.  pp.  121 
and  122. 

“  About  to,”  (future)  how  expr.  p.  143. 

Accents,  nature  of  expl.  p.  xxxiii.  applicat. 
of  given  ;  p.  20. 

“  Accidentally,”  aux.  verb.  aff.  p.  154. 

“  According  to,”  how  expr.  pp.  48,  62 
and  64. 

“  Account”  on  this,  how  expr.  p.  73. 

“  Account  of”  on,  miscell.  aff.  p.  159. 

“Accustomed  to,”  aux.  verb.  aff.  pp.  153 
and  154. 

“  Across,”  how  expr.  p.  64. 

Action,  aux.  adjuncts  of;  p.  128. 

Active,  formed  from  neuter  ;  p.  127. 

Adjectives,  how  formed  ;  p.  79.  nature  of 
analysed  ;  pp.  xvii.  and  xxiv. 

Adverbial  form  of  root,  expresses  “  quali¬ 
ty  ;”  p.  81 .  also  superlat.  degree  ;  p.  87* 

Adverbs,  p.  163. 

“  Afar,”  how  expressed  ;  p.  60. 

Affixes,  classes  of  expl.  p.  29.  Vide  causal, 
modal,  temporal,  numeral,  generic,  con¬ 
nective,  verbal,  assertive,  auxiliary,  mis¬ 
cellaneous,  indefinite,  euphonic,  exple¬ 
tive. 

“Afternoon,”  how  expr.  p.  173. 

“Again,”  how  expr.  p.  118.  item  aux. 
verb.  aff.  p.  153. 

“  All,”  used  with  words  of  time;  p.  63. 

2  i) 


“All  together,”  how  expr.  p.  1 1~. 
Allusion,  point  of,  how  shewn  ;  p.  45. 
“Almost,”  miscell.  aff.  p.  160. 

Alphabet,  Burman  ;  p.  I .  final  remarks 
on  ;  p.  21 . 

“  Also,”  how  expr.  p.  165. 

“  Among,”  (locative)  how  expr.  pp.  53 
and  54. 

“And,”  how  expr.  pp.  51  and  165. 

“  Anna,”  coin  how  expr.  in  Burmese  ;  pp. 

170.  item,  two  and  four  anna  pieces; 

p.  171. 

“  Another,”  pron.  adj.  p.  72.  analytically 
referred  to  ;  p.  xiii. 

“  Another’s,”  how  expr.  p.  69. 

“  Anterior,”  how  expr.  p.  58. 

“Apart,”  how  expr.  p.  11 7. 

“  April  ;”  p.  175. 

“Aquarius;”  p.  176. 

“  Aries  ;”  p.  175. 

“Around,”  how  expr.  p.  63. 

“  Arrive  at,  obtain,”  idiomat.  use  of ;  p.  64. 
Articles;  p.  xviii. 

“  As,”  miscell.  aff.  pp.  159  and  161. 

“As  far  as,”  how  expr.  p.  62. 

“  Aside,”  how  expr.  p.  77* 

“  As  much  as,”  idiomat.  use  of  ;  p.  63. 
Aspiration,  of  initial  letter  forms  active  ; 
p.  127. 

Assertive  affix  (of  time),  necessary  to  com¬ 
plete  meaning  ;  p.  133.  sometimes  aux. 
p.  133  and  134. 

“As  to,”  expr.  by  locat.  aff.  p.  54. 

“  At,”  how  expr.  in  ref.  to  time  ;  pp.  46 
and  53.  locative  ;  p.  53. 

“  August  ;”  p.  175. 
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Auxiliaries,  numeral ;  p.  119. 

Auxiliary  adjunct,  of  active  verbs  ;  p.  128. 
of  passive  ditto  ;  pp.  128  and  129.  affixes, 
list  of ;  p.  153. 

B. 

“'  Because,’’  how  expr.  p.  50.  miscell.  aff. 

p.  160. 

“Before,”  how  expr.  (time);  p.  64.  (ne¬ 
gative)  ;  p.  150. 

“  Begin  to,”  aux.  verb.  aff.  p.  155.  idio- 
mat.  use  of  in  connect,  with  negat.p.  151 . 

“  Beginning,”  expr.  p.  59. 

“  Besides,”  expr.  p.  165. 

“  Beyond,”  how  expr.  p.  86. 

Boodhism,  jts  tenets  alluded  to;  pp.  x., 
xlviii.  and  89. 

“Bow,”  Zodaic.  sign  ;  p.  1J6. 

“  Bull,”  Zodaic.  sign  ;  p.  175. 

Burmese  Language,  analysed;  Introduct. 
passim,  written  from  left  to  right ;  p.  1. 
derived  from  original  roots  ;  p.  29. 

“  Business,  affair,”  idiomat.  use  of  ;  p.  64. 

“  But,”  rendered;  pp.  76  and  165. 

“  By,”  rendered  ;  p.  49. 

“  By  means  of,”  past  in  signif.  p.  xxiii. 
how  expr.  pp.  50  and  52. 

C. 

“  Can,”  potent,  mood,  how  expr.  p.  140. 

“  Cancer  ;”  p.  175. 

“  Capacity,”  measures  of;  p.  171. 

“  Capricornus  ;”  p.  I46. 

Cases,  of  nouns,  how  expr.  p.  43  et  seq. 

Causal  affixes  ;  term  expl.  p.  29.  list  of ; 
p.  43  et  seq.  compound  ;  p.  y>7.  when 
employed  with  connect,  aff.  p.  65.  ex¬ 
press  “time;”  pp.  xx.  et  seq.  144. 

“  Cause”  to,  forms  act.  voice  ;  p.  127.  item 
aux.  verb.  aff.  p.  154. 

“  Certainly,”  miscell.  pref.  p.  162. 

Classes,  of  vowels  ;  p.  3.  of  consonants  ; 
pp.  5,  6. 

“  Collect”  to,  idiomat.  use  of,  with  nume-  j 
rals  ;  p.  1 16. 

Comparative,  degree  how  expr.  p.  82. 
idiomat.  use  of  with  verbs;  p.  85. 

Comparison,  peculiarity  concerning  degrees 


of ;  p.  xxv.  inferior  deg.  of  expr.  p.  83. 
how  negatived  ;  p.  84.  similar  deg.  of ; 
p.  84. 

Conjunctions  ;  p.  165. 

Connective  aff.  term  expl.  p.  31.  when 
used  with  caus.  aff.  p.  65.  use  as  relat. 
increm.  p.  78.  use  with  adjectives  ;  p. 
79.  list  of ;  p.  156. 

“  Consistent  with,”  how  expr.  p.  64. 

Consonants,  the  number  of  in  the  Burm. 
Lang.  p.  1.  name  and  class ;  p.  6.  pro- 
nunc.  p.  8.  double  ;  p.  1 5.  mute  conson. 
p.  14. 

“  Contiguity,”  how  expr.  p.  59. 

Continued  or  customary  action,  how  expr. 

p.  155. 

“Continues  to,”  aux.  verb.  aff.  pp.  153 
and  154. 

Contrast,  how  marked ;  p.  45. 

“  Courses,”  of  the  Sun  ;  p.  1 77- 

“Crab,”  Zodaic.  sign ;  p.  175. 

“Cubit,”  two  kinds  of;  p.  168. 

D. 

“  Dare  to,”  aux.  verb.  aff.  p.  153. 

Dates,  in  correspondence,  how  expr.  in 
Burmese;  p.  174. 

Dative  case,  objective  used  for  it ;  p.  46. 

“  Dear !”  exclam.  p.  166. 

Decades,  of  rational  beings  how  expr.  p. 
98.  peculiarity  in  compounding  with 
noun  ;  p.  100. 

“  December;  p.  176. 

Dentals  ;  p.  6. 

Derivative  nouns,  how  formed ;  p.  32. 

“Difference,”  expr.  p.  118. 

“  Difficulty,”  aux.  verb.  aff.  p.  154. 

“  Direction  of,”  how  expr.  p.  47- 

Disconnective,  expr.  by  ablative;  p.  54. 

“  Dislike  to,”  aux.  verb.  aff.  p.  153. 

“  Distance,”  expr.  p.  60.  tables  of  mea¬ 
sures  of ;  p.  167- 

“  Down,”  how  expr.  p.  61. 

“  During,”  expr.  by  locat.  aff.  p.  53.  item 

p.  63. 

E. 

“  Each,”  expr.  p.  123. 
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£*  Easily/’  aux.  verb.  aff.  p.  154. 

££  Elsewhere  ;”  p.  77* 

Emphasis,  how  expr.  p.  45.  item  by  mis- 
cell.  aff.  p.  161 . 

“  End  of,”  to  the,  expr.  p.  61. 

Era  of,  Burmah  ;  p.  1 77* 

££  Et  cetera,”  how  expr.  p.  56. 

Ethics  of  Boodhism  refer,  to;  p.  xlviii. 
Even,  like”  to  be,  expr.  p.  62.  emphat. 
miscell.  aff.  p.  K>8. 

Euphonic, 1 

Expletive,  }aff‘  list  of ;  P'  162' 

F. 


c( 


££  February;”  p.  176. 

Feminine,  v.  gender. 

££  First  of”  from,  miscell.  aff.  p.  158. 

££  Fish,”  Zodaic.  sign  ;  p.  176. 

££  Fit,”  suitable,  consistent ;  p.  64. 

££  Fit  to,”  aux.  verb.  aff.  p.  154. 

“  Five/’  number  refer,  to  ;  pp.  x.  and  89. 

££  Fold,”  in  connection  with  numbers,  how 
expr.  p.  121. 

££  For,”  dative  ;  pp.  49  and  57 

££  Former,”  how  expr.  p.  64. 

Fractions,  how  expr.  p.  120. 

“  Friday  ;”  p.  175. 

££  From,”  past  in  signif.  p.  xxi.  expr.  by 
an  idiom*;  p.  51.  ablat.  case;  pp.  54 
and  56.  use  in  connect,  with  ££  to  ;”  p.  55. 

Future  tense,  how  rend.  p.  134.  has  sup- 
posit.  mean.  p.  135.  forms  an  imperat. 
p.  137-  reason  of  doing  so  ;  p.  xxxi. 
expresses  Infinit.  Mood;  p.  141. 

G. 


££  Gemini,”  Zodaic.  sign;  p.  175. 

Gender ;  p.  xix.  of  nouns ;  pp.  42  and  43. 
Generic  affixes,  term  expl.  p.  31.  list  of ; 
p.  102.  must  be  used  in  interrogation  ; 
p.  114. 

Genitive  of  verbals,  objective  used  for ;  p. 

47 

“  Go,”  verb,  conjugated;  p.  131. 

££  Goat,”  Zodaic.  sign  ;  p.  175. 

Gutturals ;  p.  6. 

H. 


“  Half,”  how  expr.  p.  97. 

p.  121. 


££  He,”  pers.  pron.  p.  69. 

££  Hence,”  expr.  p.  73. 

££  Here  and  there,”  expr.  p.  1 16. 

££  Hey  !”  exclam.  p.  166. 

££  Holloa  !”  exclam.  p.  166. 

Homonyms,  list  of ;  p.  xlv.  et  seq. 
Honorific  increment;  p.  65.  attach,  to 
root  of  comp.  caus.  aff.  p.  66.  with 
verbs,  forms  honorific  mood;  p.  145. 

££  Hour,”  how  expr.  p.  173. 

££  How  ?”  expr.  p.  74. 

££  How  many,”  expr.  p.  7 1. 


I. 

££  I,”  pers.  pron.  pp.  66  and  6J. 

££  January;”  p.  176. 

“  If  so,”  expr.  p.  74. 

Imperative  mood,  future  in  signif.  p.  xxxi. 
aff.  of;  p.  .137.  dispenses  with  assert, 
aff.  p.  133. 

££  In,”  present  in  signif.  p.  xxi.  (locative)  ; 

pp.  52  and  53.  (in  ref.  to  time,)  p.  53. 
££  In  order  to,”  future  in  signif.  p.  xxi. 
(dative)  ;  p.  49. 

££  In  reference  to,”  expr.  by  locat.  aff.  p.  54. 
££  Indeed,”  miscell.  aff.  p.  158. 

Indefinite  time,  aff.  of;  p.  135. 

Indicative  mood,  present  in  signif.  p.  xxxi. 

aff.  of ;  p,  136. 

££  Inferior,”  how  expr.  p.  61. 

Infinitive  mood,  future  in  signif.  pp.  xxi. 
xxii.  root  by  itself  expr.  p.  125. 
other  mode  of  expr.  pp.  125  and  141 . 
Inherent  vowel,  v.  Vowel. 

Initial  letter  aspirated,  forms  act.  voice  ; 

p.  127* 

Injunction,  how  expr.  pp.  138  and  152. 
Instrumental,  nominat.  used  for;  p.  44. 

affix,  pp.  50  and  52. 

££  Into,”  analysed  ;  p.  57* 

££  Interior  ;”  p.  60. 

Intercalated,  what  months  so;  p.  176. 

Interrogative  mood,  aff.  of;  p.  147. 

££  It,”  pers.  pron.  p.  69. 

££  Item  by  item,”  expr.  p.  1 16. 

££July;”"1  17r 

’  >  p.  1/D. 

J une ;  J  1 


u 


num.  aux. 
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“  Just,  and  no  more,”  miscell.  aff.  p.  160. 
“  Jupiter,”  Burrnan  name  for,  refer,  to, 
and  meaning  of  Pali  name  given  ;  p. 
xxxviii.  presides  over  certain  letters ; 
p.  25.  over  day  of  week;  p.  175. 

L. 

Labials  ;  p.  6. 

“  Law”  sacred,  ref.  to  pp.  xi.  and  90. 

“  Length,”  v.  Distance. 

“  Leo;”  p.  175. 

“  Less  than,”  num.  aux.  p.  122. 

££  Lest,”  miscell.  aft’,  p.  159. 

Letters,  numb,  of,  in  Burmese  ;  p.  1. 

££  Libra  ;”  p.  175. 

u  Like,  like  as ;”  pp.  56  and  62.  miscell. 
aff.  p.  160.  ££  little  like;”  miscell.  aff. 

p.  160. 

ec  Likely  to,”  aux.  verb.  aff.  p.  155. 
Linguals,  p.  6. 

“  Lion,”  Zodaic.  sign;  p.  175. 

££  Lower,”  expr.  p.  61. 


M. 

“  Male,  and  Female”  Zodaic.  sign;  p. 

175. 

“  March  ;”  p.  176. 

u  Mars,”  presides  over  certain  letters; 

p.  24.  over  day  of  week  ;  p.  174. 
Masculine,  v.  Gender. 

“  May,”  subj.  mood,  how  expr.  p.  140. 

in  connect,  with  ££  that;”  p.  142. 

“  May,”  month  of;  p.  175. 

Measures  nouns  implying,  peculiarity,  con¬ 
cerning  ;  pp.  88  and  102.  tables  of;  p. 

167. 

“  Mercury,”  presides  over  certain  letters ; 

p.  25.  over  day  of  week  ;  p.  174. 

££  Merely,”  expr.  p.  118. 

££  Midnight,”  expr.  p.  173. 

££  Midst,”  how  expr.  p.  59. 

Miscellaneous  Affixes  ;  p.  15 7. 

Modal  aff.  term  expl.  p.  30.  v,  Indica¬ 
tive,  Imperative,  Precative,  Subjunctive, 
Potential,  Optative,  Infinitive,  Honori¬ 
fic,  Interrogative,  Negative. 


££  Monday  ;”  p.  174. 

££  Moon,”  presides  over  certain  letters; 
p.  24.  over  day  of  week  ;  p.  174. 
££  waning  and  waxing  ;”  pp.  173,  174. 
££  More  than,”  num.  aux.  p.  122.  mis¬ 
cell.  aff.  p.  159. 

££  More,”  aux.  verb.  aff.  p.  154. 

Multtipl!er!‘d’}h0Wf0rmed  5  PP- 119>  I20‘ 

££  Must,”  how  expr.  p.  136. 

Mute  consonant;  p.  14. 

Mutuality,  how  rendered  ;  p.  47. 


N. 

Nasals ;  p.  J. 

“  Near,”  expr.  pp.  59  and  60. 

££  Nearly,”  miscell.  aff.  p.  160. 

££  Necessarily,”  miscell.  aff.  p.  158. 

Negative  mood,  sometimes  dispenses  with 
assert,  aff.  p.  133.  aff.  of ;  p.  149. 
Never  ;”  with  noun  ;  p.  78.  with  verbs  ; 
p.  151. 

££  Nevertheless,”  rend.  p.  76. 

££  Nine,”  numb.  ref.  to  ;  p.  89. 

Nominative  how  expr.  p.  44. 

££  None,”  idiomat.  rendered  in  Burmese  ; 
p.  /  /• 

££  Noon,”  how  rend.  p.  173. 

££  Not,”  v.  Negative  mood. 

££  Not  at  all,”  miscell.  pref.  p.  162. 

££  Nothing  but,”  rend.  p.  1 18.  miscell. 
aff.  p.  158. 

££  Nothing  more  than,”  miscell.  aff.  p. 
161. 

££  Notwithstanding,”  p.  76.  miscell.  aff. 
pp.  158  and  159. 

Nouns,  divisions  of;  p.  31. 

££  November  ;”  p.  175. 

££  Now  and  then,”  rend.  p.  116. 

Number;  p.  xviii.  of  nouns;  p.  41.  of 
verbs;  pp.  130  and  131. 

Numeral  affix,  term  expl.  p.  30.  system 
of  Burmese  ;  p.  89  et  seq. 

Numerals;  p.  xxv.  mode  of  compound, 
with  noun  ;  p.  98. 

Numerical,  mode  of  writing ;  pp.  25  and 
28. 
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Objective  case,  expr.  p.  46. 

*’e  Obtain,  arrive  at,”  idiomat.  use  of  p. 
64.  expresses  “  must,”  p.  136.  use 
as  mod.  aff.  Indicat.  p.  13".  aux. 
verb.  aft',  p.  153. 

“  October  ;”  p.  1"5. 

“  Of,”  how  expr.  (ablative)  ;  pp.  46  and 
49.  (possessive,) ;  p.  48. 

Oh  !”  interject,  p.  166. 

“  On,”  in  ref.  to  timp  pp.  52  and  53. 

(locat.)  comp.  caus.  aff.  p.  58. 

“  On  account  of,”  expr.  by  instrument, 
aff.  pp.  50.  52. 

ee  On,  and  up  to,”  (time)  ;  p.  63. 

“  One,”  comb,  with  var.  roots;  p.  114. 

“  One  and  half ;”  p.  98. 

:c  One,  and  the  same  ;”  p.  123. 

One,  and  three  quarters  ;”  p.  98. 

“  One’s  own,”  expr.  p.  JO. 

“  Only,”  expr.  p.  118.  num.  aux.  p.  123. 

miscell.  aff.  pp.  158  and  161. 

Optative  mood,  aff.  of ;  p.  141. 

Or,”  expr.  p.  "3.  conjunct,  p.  165. 

“  Or  else,”  conjunct,  p.  165. 

Ordinals  how  formed  ;  pp.  xxx  and  119. 
Original  nouns  ;  p.  31. 

Orthography;  p.  1 77- 
st  Other”  an,  p.  "2.  the  “  other ;”  pp.  J2 
and  114. 

“  Otherwise,”  rend.  p.  73. 
ec  Out  of,”  expr.  p.  54. 

“  Outer,”  expr.  p.  59. 

“  Over  to”  (locative)  ;  p.  53. 

P. 

Palatals ;  p.  6. 

Particularising ;  how  rend.  pp.  46  and 
54. 

Participles,  their  affixes  ;  p.  143.  aff.  of 
their  time  ;  p.  144. 

Passive  voice,  how  formed  ;  p.  129.  aux. 

adjunct  of ;  p.  128  and  129. 

Permutation,  of  triphthong  ;  p.  3.  of  in¬ 
herent  vowel ;  p.  4.  item;  p.  17  and 
19.  of  vowel,  ait ;  p.  5.  of  final  con¬ 
sonants;  pp.  8,  9,  10,  11  and  17.  of 
certain  consonants ;  p.  16. 

2  E 
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Persistive,  miscell.  aff.  p.  160. 

“  Pice,”  coin  how  expr.  in  Burmese  ;  p. 

170. 

“  Pisces  ;”  p.  176. 

Planets,  preside  over  the  Alphabet;  p.  24. 

over  days  of  week  ;  p.  174,  1 15. 

Plural,  idiom  of  double  ;  pp.  34,  37,  and 
81 .  Vide  also  number,  indef.  plur.  p.  41 . 
Possessive  case  ;  p.  48.  locative  aff.  used 
for  it;  p.  53.  forms  pron.  adj.  p.  69. 
forms  adject,  pp.  xviii  and  79. 

“  Posterior  to,”  how  expr.  p.  59. 

Potential  mood,  its  aff.  p.  140. 

“  Power  to,”  aux.  verb.  aff.  p.  155. 
ce  Presence,”  expr.  p.  60. 

“  Probably,”  miscell.  aff.  p.  160. 

Pronouns  ;  p.  xxiii.  pron.  subst.  p.  66. 
pron.  adj.  p.  69.  demonstr.  and  interrog. 
p.  70.  et  seq. 

“  Proportion  to,”  expr.  p.  48. 

Punctuation  ;  p.  21. 

“  Purpose  of,”  miscell.  aff.  p.  160. 

Q. 

“  Quarter”  of  a  number  expr.  p.  97.  of 
a  quantity,  num.  aux.  p.  121. 

R. 

Rational  beings,  decades  of,  how  expr.  p. 
98. 

“  Ready  to,”  aux.  verb.  aff.  p.  154. 

“  Reciprocate,”  aux.  verb.  aff.  p.  155. 

“  Regret,”  miscell.  aff.  p.  157. 

Relative,  how  rend.  p.  JS. 

“  Remain,”  aux.  verb.  aff.  p.  153. 
i  “  Repeatedly,”  expr.  p.  118. 

“  Right,”  or  “  authority  to,”  aux.  verb, 
aft".  155. 

“  Roots,”  of  the  lang.  what  they  expr.  p. 
xiii.  verbal,  some  relations  of,  expr.  b\ 
other  roots;  p.  125.  pecul.  comb  pp. 
125  and  126.  of  two  descript,  p.  126. 
by  themselves,  imperative;  p.  137. 
comp,  how  negat.  p.  151. 

“  Royal  cubit,”  p.  168. 

S. 

c<  Sabbath  ;”  p.  174. 

“  Sagittarius;”  p.  176. 

Ci  Sake  of ;”  miscell.  aff.  p.  161. 
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“  Same  as,”  expr.  p.  117- 
“  Saturday;”  p.  175. 

“  Saturn,”  pres,  over  certain  letters  ;  p. 

24.  over  day  of  week  ;  p.  175. 

“  Scales,”  Zodaic.  sign;  p.  175. 

“  Scorpio  ;”  p.  175. 
se  Scorpion,”  Zodaic.  sign  ;  p.  175. 

<e  Sea  Monster,”  Zodaic  sign  ;  p.  176. 

“  Seasons,”  the  three-;  p.  176. 

“  Self,”  pron.  p.  G7. 

“  September;”  p.  175. 

“  She,”  pers.  pron.  p.  G9. 

“  Side/5  expr.  p.  GO. 

“  Similar  to  ;”  p.  51 . 

“  Similarity^”  expr.  in  kind  ;  p .  117*  in 
amount ;  p.  118. 

Singular,  v.  Number. 

Single  one,55  expr.  p.  115. 
i(  So,55  expr.  p.  48. 

“  So,  and  so,55  expr-  p.  77. 
u  So  forth,55  expr.  p.  56. 

“  So  much,55  expr.  p.  7 7* 

Cf  Sorrow,55  miscell.  aff.  p.  158. 
cc  Still,55  miscell.  aff.  p.  159. 

Subjunctive  mood,  aff.  of;  p.  138. 
Substantive,  v.  Nouns,  comp,  subst.  p. 
37  et  seq.  subst.  with  two  adject,  p. 
81.  subst.  form  sometimes  superlat.  p. 
88.  subst.  verb,  v.  verb. 
u  Such,55  pron.  dem.  p.  72. 

“  Such  as,55  pron.  dem.  p.  72. 

“  Suitable,55  expr.  p.  G4. 

“  Sun,55  pres,  over  a  letter  ;  p.  25.  over 
day  of  week  ;  p.  174. 
cf  Sunday;55  p.  174. 

“  Sunrise”  ^ 

Sunset”  (  i5* 

Superlative  deg.  aff  of;  p.  80. 

Supposition,  expr.  pp.  135  and  139. 

(e  Surprise,55  miscell.  aff.  p.  1.)/. 

Symbols  of  vowels  ;  p.  2.  2nd  symb.  of 
2nd  vowel ;  p.  3.  of  vocal  consonants  ; 
p.  15. 

Symbolic,  character  of  Burmese  lang. 
Introd.  pass. 

T. 

“  Taurus,”  ref.  to  p.  xxxviii.  item.  p.  1/5. 


Temporal  aff.  term  cxpl.  p.  30.  list  of; 

p.  134. 

u  That,”  dem.  pron.  p.  70. 
ee  There,55  var.  deg.  of,  expr.  p.  77* 

“  Therefore,55  expr.  pp.  75  and  70. 
e(  This,55  dem.  pron.  p.  70. 

Thou,55  pers.  pron.  p.  08. 

<(  Though,55  miscell.  aff.  pp.  158,  159  and 

101. 

<(  Three,55  numb.  ref.  to  ;  p.  89. 
e(  Throughout,55  expr.  p.  61. 
ie  Thursday,55  p.  175. 

((  Thus,55  var.  expr.  pp.  30,  48,  72,  73 
and  75. 

Tickal 55  name  of  weight  ;  p.  170. 

C(  Times,55  in  connect,  with  numb.  v.  Mul¬ 
tiplier. 

(C  To,  towards,55  fut.  in  signif.  p.  xxi  and 
xxii.  how  expr.  p.  47.  dative  ;  p.  48. 

“  To  wit,55  expr.  p.  75.  connect,  p.  150. 
“  Together”  all,  p.  117*  in  ref.  to 
((  time  ;”  p.  118. 

“  Together  with,55  p.  51. 
a  Triad,55  Boodhist,  ref.  to ;  p.  89. 
Triphthong  ;  p.  3. 
i(  Try  to,55  aux.  verb.  aff.  p.  154. 
cc  Tuesday  ;55  p.  174. 

U. 

Under,55  how  expr.  p.  58. 

Units,  peculiarity  concern,  in  comp,  with 
noun ;  p.  99. 

u  Unmerciful;55  aux.  verb.  aff.  p.  155. 

I  “  Until,”  expr.  p.  02. 

“  Unto,55  (locat.)  p.  53  and  04. 
cf  Up  to”  expr.  p.  04. 

J  “  Upper  ;”  expr.  pp.  58  and  01. 

V. 

((  Venus,55  pres,  over  certain  letters;  p. 

25.  over  day  of  week  ;  p.  175. 

Verb,  substantive,  how  qualified;  p.  81. 
Verbal  affixes  ;  p.  133.  aux.  two  kinds 
of ;  p.  138. 

Verbs  ;  pp.  xxxi  and  125. 
i  <f  Virgin,55  Zodaic.  Sign  ;  p.  175. 

I  u  Virgo  ;”  p.  175. 
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“  Viss”  name  of  weight ;  p.  ]”0. 

Vocative,  case;  p.  57. 

Vowel,  inherent,  has  no  symbol ;  p.  2. 
permut.  p.  4.  how  destroyed  ;  p.  J. 
2d.  vow.  has  two  symbols  ;  p.  3. 
Vowels,  numb,  of  in  the  Lang.  p.  ].  how 
comb,  with  cons.  p.  2.  symbols  of ;  p. 
2.  pronunciation  of ;  pp.  4  and  5. 

W. 

“  Watch,”  measure  of  time  ;  p.  1 73. 

“  Waterpot,”  Zodaic.  sign;  p.  175. 

“  We,”  pers.  pron.  pp.  66  and  6". 

“  Wednesday  ;  p.  174. 

“  Weight,”  table  of  measures  of ;  p.  169. 

“  Well!”  exclamp.  166. 

“  What,”  interrog.  pron.  p.  71. 

“  Whatever,”  interrog.  pron.  p.  72. 

“  Whence  ?”  interrog.  p.  74. 
e(  Where,  (locat.  not  interrog.)  idiomat. 
expr.  p.  61 . 

“  Where  ?”  interrog.  p.  74. 


“  Wherefore  ?”  interrog.  p.  74. 

“  Wherefore,”  not  interrog.  p.  75. 

“  Wherein  ?”  interrog.  p.  74. 

Y\  hile,”  miscell.  aff.  pp.  158  159  and 
161. 

“  Whilst,”  expr.  by  locat.  aff.  p.  54. 

“  Whoever,”  pron.  p.  72. 

“Whole,”  how  expr.  pp.  114  and  115. 

of  a  quantity;  p.  122. 

“  Why  ?”  interrog.  p.  74. 

“  Why,”  not  interrog.  miscell.  aff.  p.  162. 
“  Willing  to,”  miscell.  aff.  p.  159. 

V  it h,  pres,  in  signif.  p.  xxi.  (preposi¬ 

tion)  expr.  p.  50. 

Without,  fut.  in  signif.  p.  xv.  (negat.) 
p.  150.  deficient  in  ;  p.  lc52. 

Voids,  no  division  between,  in  Burmese 
lang.  p.t  1. 

“  Worthy  to,”  aux.  verb.  aff.  p.  154. 

V  ould,”  optat.  mood  ;  p.  141. 

Writing  numerical  mode  of;  pp.  25  and  28. 


